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PREFACE. 


I  i^M  perfectly  aware  that  other  and  far  more 
competent  pens. than  mine  have  written  on  the 
subject  of  these  papers,  in  a  general  way ;  but 
T  do  not  think  any  one  has  as  yet  entered  into 
a  detail  of  an  overland  journey  from  the  shores 
of  India  to  those  of  our  much-loved  country. 

I  have  put  down  all  that  occurred,  from  the 
day  of  embarkation  to  that  of  our  landing ;  and 
perhaps  I  have  entered  lengthily  into  minutiee, 
which  may  be  considered  as  matter  irreverent 
to  the  main  subject*     I  hope  1  may  be  excused 
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having  done  so,  when  I  here  state,  that  my 
sole  object  in  writing  is  to  point  out  the 
obvious  advantages  of  returning  home  by  the 
route  we  took,  not  only  in  point  of  economy, 
but  as  affording  to  the  Indian  traveller  ample 
opportunity  of  visiting  and  seeing  countries, 
which  perhaps  he  may  never  have  visited  or  seen 
before,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  he  may 
never  have  a  chance  of  visiting  or  seeing  again. 
I  say  these  are  advantages  over  the  Cape 
passage  in  every  respect,  and,  I  think,  those 
who  have  taken  both  routes,  will  admit  the 
force  of  my  observation. 

I  have  told  a  plain  unvarnished  tale ;  and  I 
trust  my  readers  will  appreciate  my  humble 
efforts  to  be  useful.  Every  thing  is  put  down 
exactly  as  it  occurred  or  came  under  my  obser- 
vation. We  had  our  disagreeables,  certainly, 
but  the  question  is^  are  those  likely  to  occur 
again  ?  and  if  they  do,  what  are  they,  com- 
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paratively  speaking,  to  the  long,  dreary  three  or 
four  months  in  a  sailing  ship  round  the  Cape? 

The  illustrations  (if  they  will  bear  that  de- 
nomination) are  mostly  from  sketches  of  my 
own,  taken  on  the  spot ;  some  there  are  which  I 
have  been  obliged  to  copy  from  originals ;  the 
whole  are  however  the  produce  of  my  own  pencil, 
intended  more  with  a  view  to  elucidate^  than  to 
embellish,  the  subjects  which  I  have  attempted 
to  describe. 

I  trust,  in  conclusion,  I  may  be  pardoned  any 
errors  of  judgment,  or  of  description,  as  to 
localities,  that  I  may  have  committed;  failings, 
of  the  which,  the  best  and  most  accurately 
informed  even  are  sometimes  apt  to  be  guilty. 
If  I  have  in  any  way  erred,  my  kind  readers 
must  attribute  the  circumstance  more  to  my 
misfortune,  than  my  fault ;  since,  in  detailing 
this   overland  journey,  I  have  trusted  more  to 
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memory  thaa  to  notes,  of  which  T  made  but  a 
very  few ;  never  dreaming,  when  I  started,  of 
bringing  these  pages  before  the  public^  or  that 
I  was  to  assume  the  bold  and  daring  front  of  an 
author. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Embarkatioii — The  Steamer,  Hindastan— Her  Ac- 
commodations and  Interior  Economy-^Baths— 
Departure  from  Madras — ^Rapidity  of  Progress-— 
First  night  on  Board — ^Arriyal  at  Point  de  Galle. 

Having  obtained  my  furlough^  and  made 
every   preparation    for    the   journey    to 
England^  overland^    I  secured  a  suitable 
cabin  for  myself  and  wife,  on  board  one  of 
tlie  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company's  vessels,  the  Hindustan ; 
,    and  embarked  on  the  evening  of  the  19th 
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November,  1843,  bidding  farewell,  for 
awhile,  to  those  we  loved  dearly  in  the 
land  of  the  sunny  east,  to  all  the  com- 
forts and  discomforts  of  an  Indian  life; 
to  all  the  pleasures  and  disagremens  of 
military  duty ;  and  looking  forward,  with 
joyful  anticipations,  to  the  still  more 
delightful  return  to  our  native  land ;  to  a 
re-union  with  those  from  whom  we  had 
been  sundered  for  a  series  of  years ;  to 
re-visiting  those  spots  rendered  dear  to 
us  from  the  recollections  of  childhood,—- 
happy  prospect,  indeed ;  engendering  feel- 
ings in  our  breasts,  which  none,  but  those 
who  have  experienced  them,  can  have  any 
idea  of,  or  express !  Many  a  time  and  oft, 
did  I  sigh  for  the  expiration  of  my  ten 
years,  that  I  niight  once  more  see  old 
England :  often  have  I  envied  those, 
whom  I  saw  month  after  month,  embark 
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and  depart    from  the  surf-beat  shoreis  of 
Madras,    for    the   purpose    of  re*visiting 
**  thxU  nook-shoUen  Isle  of  Albion^  that 
beautiful    spot   in    the   ocean's  wide   ex-. 
panse,  so  dear  to  every  Briton — England ! 
What   a    magical    effect    does   the   very 
sound   of  that  name  have  upon  us  all, 
while  gasping  under  the  burning  sun  of  • 
India!    How  many  thoughts  flash  across 
us  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  when  we 
hear  mention  of  that  much-loved  country! 
England  is  indeed  England ;  and  there  is 
no  country  like  her  in  the  whole  world, 
notwithstanding  all  that  maybe  objection- 
able in  her.    Well  do  I  say  with  the  poet, 

"England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still!" 

The  Madras  Roadsted,  on  the  day  I 
refer  to,  presented  an  unusual,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  most  exhilarating  sight.    The 

b2 
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very  circumstance  of  so  large  a  ship  of 
steam  coming  there^  created  a  bustle 
and  stir  amongst  the  natives^  to  which 
they  were  unaccustomed;  but  on  thi» 
occasion^  just  as  the  Hindustan  entered 
from  the  northward^  the  Bentick  (sister 
vessel  daily  expected  from  England)  was. 
•  telegraphed  from  the  southward ;  and  the 
meeting  of  these  two  noble  ships  brought 
crowds  to  the  beach,  aud  was  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  the  spectators;  when  the 
latter  again  weighed  anchor  to  proceed  to 
her  destined  port,  sailing  round  her  (as  it 
were)  dormant  companion;  it  wa^ indeed 
a  lovely  sight. 

The  scene  on  board  the  Hindustan 
was  (as  is  always  the  case  in  every 
passenger  ship)  one  of  bustle  and  con- 
fusion; the  arrival  of  fresh  passengers 
from    the    shore    with    their    luggage  ; 
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die  number   of  visitors ;   some  attracted 
to  the    ship   from    curiosity,  to   see  so 
beautiful    a  specimen  of  art ;  others,  ac- 
companying their  relatiyes    and    friends 
to  say    a    last    adieu.     Europeans    and 
natives^    Lascars  and  Hubshees,  (sailors 
.  and    Africans,)   all    mingled    together ; 
while  the  travellers  from  the  sister  pre^ 
ddency,   alr'eady    comfortably  settled  in 
their    cabins   and  berths,   were   walking 
the  decks,   or  lounged  on  the  numerous 
seats,   talking  and  laughing  away,  with 
lightsome   hearts,  made  still  more  light- 
some by  the  certainty,  in  their  own  minds, 
of  the  result  of  their  undertaking.   Home ! 
home  !  home  !  was  the  watchword ;  and 
home — happy  home  !    predominated    in 
the   breasts  of  every  body  ;  all  felt  the 
influence  !  all,  excepting  those,  who  were 
on  board  but  ,for  a   short   season,    and 
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who  were  soon  to  return  to  the  shore. 
Alas!  how  often  have  I  felt,  what  they 
must  have  felt,  that  is,  some  of  them, — 
that  bitter  pang,  and  that  sad  question, 
'^  When  will  it  be  my  turn  to  go  home  ? 
— perhaps,  never.''  But,  to  proceed: 
notwithstanding  the  noise  and  hubbub 
caused  by  the  occurrences  alluded  to, 
the  business  of  preparing  for  a  start, 
was  gone  through.  Every  man  at  his 
station,  and  the  cook^(not  at  the  fore-^sheet, 
but  in  the  galletf)^  making  his  prepara- 
tions, without  which,  not  even  we,  orien- 
talized Englishmen,  could  get  on.  On 
the  arrival  on  board  of  the  captain,  the 
whistle  was  sounded  and  bell  rang;  and 
all  shore  people  informed  that  they 
must  leave  the  ship:  then  came  the  sad 

*  Cook-room. 
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farewell !  The  tear-drop  dimming  the  eye 
at  parting ;  the  last  shake  of  the  hand, 
silently,  though  warmly  pressed,  perhaps 
for  ever.  Alas!  there  is  no  pleasure 
without  its  alloy;  in  this  life  no  pure 
joys  are  to  be  found — truisms  which  very 
few  of  us  have  not  experienced  in  our 
onward  journey.  The  boatswain  winded 
his  shrill  pipe ;  the  anchor  was  weighed ; 
shore  boats  cast  off;  and  the  gallant 
Hindustan  sprang  firom  her  resting-place 
like  ia  giant  to  run  his  course! 

I  must  here  beg  the  reader's  attention 

to  a  few  remarks  regarding  the  vessel  in 

which  we  were  to  soj  oum  for  a  periodi' 

The  ship,  taken  all  together,  is  a  splendid 

one,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.      Those 

more  experienced  in  the  mysteries  of  naval 

arcKitecture,  may  think  otherwise;    still, 

I  may  not  be  far  wrong,  when  I  hazard 
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the  opinion^  that  there  is  not  a  vessel  in 
the  world,  her  superior.  But  there  are 
several  objections  in  her  which  I  cannot 
help  touching  upon.  Her  accommodations 
for  passengers  are  poor,  cramped,  and 
badly  ventilated,  built  with  the  intentions, 
evidently,  of  cramming  as  many  living 
souls  into  as  small  a  space  as  possible. 
The  number  of  people  between  decks,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fires  in  the  engine 
room,  render  the  heat  insufferable,  in  spite 
of  the  wind-sails  down  each  hatchway. 
There  are  ports,  fore  and  aft,  but  they 
are  not  allowed  to  be  opened  at  sea.  The 
cabins  are  so  small,  that  there  is  scarcely 
room  for  one  individual,  far  less  for  two ; 
and  it  is  so  dark  down  belowj^  that  you 
can  scarcely  see.  Those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  large  sums  of  money,  fare  better  iu 
point  of  accommodation ;   those   cabins 
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are  roomy,    and  tolerably  well -lighted; 
but,  the  smaller  ones  and  berths  are  exe- 
crable.     These   numerous  little  pigeon- 
holes and  comers  between  decks,  with 
the  various  passages  leading  into  them, 
make  the  whole  quite  a  labyrinth;    and 
it   really  requires    time,    patience,    and 
experience,  to  enable   you   to    find  the 
way  to  your  own  dormitory !  The  bedding, 
linen,  &c.,  &c.,  are  good  and  clean ;  plenty 
of  fresh   water,    and  the  cabin  servants 
generally  attentive  ;   but  the  heat,   even 
in  the  month  of  November,  was  dreadful ; 
what  it  must  be  in  those  of  the  middle 
of  the  year,    I  will  leave  the  reader  to 
imagine,  for  it  is  quite  out  of  my  power 
to  describe.     There  is   a  place,    called 
the  ladies*  saloon;   intended,    I   believe, 
for  the  fairer  portion  of  the  passengers 
to  sit  in  during  the  day — a  comfortable 
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resort  in  rough,  rainy,  or  hot  weather,  well 
ventilated  and  lighted,  and  altogether  a 
very  desirahle  lounge.  But  this  said  saloon 
was,  during  mir  voyage,  converted  into  a 
nursery ;  and  several  of  the  ladies,  whose 
cabins  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  made 
use  of  it  as  a  sleeping  apartment,  as  well 
as  a  toilet -room;  to  the  discomfort,  and 
consequent  exclusion  therefrom,  of  those 
whose  dormitories  were  in  other  parts  of 
the  ship,  and  who  would  have  been  glad 
to  come  there,  when  in  any  way  indis- 
posed, for  the  purpose  of  taking  their 
breakfasts,  or  of  lying  down  on  the  sofas ; 
but  which,  they  could  not  do,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  dressers  and  washers, 
children  crying,  and  servants  scolding;  a 
basin  full  of  dirty  water  in  one  place, 
a  wet  towel  in  another ;  articles  of  night 
as   well  as   day   dress,    strewed    on   the 
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floor^  and  combs  and  brushes^  curl-papers 
and   slop-water^    bedecking    the    table  ; 
so   much    for  the  ladies'    saloon.      The 
cuddy  is  a  magnificent  room^  running  as 
&r  aft  as  the   stem   posts,   and   as  far 
forward   as  the   situation  of  the  engine-' 
room  would  permit.     I  forget  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  spacious  apartment;  suffice 
to  say,    that  it  is  large  enough  to  hold 
four    tables,   with   sufficient   latitude    to 
admit  of  the  perambulations  and  running 
to  and  fro  of  the  waiters,  and  a  nice  walk 
up  and  down  of  a  rainy  day.      The  sides, 
(or  to  be  more  explicit,    the   walls)   of 
this  salle  a  manger^   are  decorated  with 
gaudy  papier  macke   clourings,    descrip- 
tive of  various  subjects ;  the  staunchions 
^d  rudder-head,  as  well  as  the  mast, 
(which  was  in  the  centre  of  the   cabin) 
^6  all  painted  with  flowers  in  the  most 
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beautifully  arranged  groups  I  ever  saw^ 
tastefully  embellished  with  fountains  and 
jeties  d^eauy  and  other  ornaments.  The 
appearance  of  the  whole  was  superb, 
when  lighted  of  an  evening,  which  it  was 
with  argaund  lamps  suspended  from  the 
ceiling;  large  mirrors  at  each  end,  and 
book -cases,  neatly  fitted  up,  containing 
useful  and  entertaining  works.  The  fiir- 
niture  is  entirely  mahogany,  and  the  fast- 
enings, &c.,  of  bronze.  This  room  was 
frequented  by  all.  Every  one  had  access 
to  it;  that  is  to  say,  all  first-class  passen- 
gers; and  a  most  delightful  place  it  was, 
too,  after  the  grilling  (or  rather  boiling) 
heat  of  our  little  cabins  down  in  the 
lower  regions. 

The  management  of  so  large  and  so 
powerftil  a  machine,  crowded  as  it  was 
with  a  cargo  of  passengers,  each  indivi- 
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dual  person  of  a  different  character^  and^ 
in  most  cases^  quite  strangers  to  the 
commander^  would  appear^  and  must  be 
so^  a  task  of  no  small  magnitude ;  and 
yet  every  thing  was  conducted  with  so 
much  skill  and  care^  as  far  as  the  ship 
herself  was  concerned^  and  such  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  comforts^  as  far  as 
circumstances  would  admits  of  those  who 
were  on  boards  that  the  most  particular 
observer  could  not  find  cause  to  animad- 
vert upon  the  one,  or  the  most  fasti- 
dious be  discontented  with  the  other; 
and  yet  I  have  heard  many  complaints 
of  the  captain — some  to  the*  following 
effect:  one  lady  would  say,  he  was  not 
half  ,  attentive  enough  ;  another  would 
remark  on  his  want  of  manners,  in  having 
omitted  to  challenge  her  to  take  wine 
at  dinner;   another  complained  because 
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he  did  not  speak  to  her  while  on  the 
quarter-deck ;  and  yet,  poor  man !  he 
was  to  superintend  the  working  of  this 
enormous  ship,  l6ok  to  her  powerful 
machinery,  besides  dancing  attendance 
upon  a  bevy  of  dames  fresh  from  the  halls 
of  Garden  Reach,  or  the  more  magnificent 
saloons  of  Vepery  and  Nungumbaukum, 
places  well  known  to  some  of  my  oriental 
readers,  and  consequently  not  requiring 
description,  but  which  the  uninitiated  in 
in  the  locale  of  Calcutta  or  Madras  must 
be  informed,  are  as  well  known  at  those 
cities,  as  Hyde  Park  Corner,  or  Oxford 
Street,  in  London. 

The  duties  of  the  ship  were  conducted 
most  regularly  and  eflSciently ;  we  knew 
not  when  a  rope  was  pulled,  or  a  sail 
set;  no  noise  of  sailors,  ''Yo,  ho-ing;" 
no    words    of    command;    no    bawling 
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through     speaking-trumpets;     nor    any 
coarse  swearing  or  cursing,  so  general  on 
board   of  sailing-craft.      Our  ears  were 
not  saluted  with  any  vulgarisms,  nor  our 
nerves  tested  by  any  disagreeable  noises ; 
all  that  was  heard,  and  that  most  indis- 
tinctly, was  the  clanking  of  the  engines ; 
and  all  that  was  felt,  a  sort  of  vibratory, 
trembling  motion,  peculiar  to  vessels  of 
this  description.     There  was  nothing  to 
disturb  our  reading,  writing,  or  drawing, 
during  the  day,  nor  anything  by  night, 
save,  occasionally,  the  daring  encroach- 
ment of  cockroaches,  or  the  heated  state 
of  our  sleeping  apartments. 

The  feeding  was  excellent;  indeed  fault- 
less, excepting  now  and  then  a  corked 
bottle  of  claret,  and  sometimes  bad  beer; 
which  latter  is  much  complanied  of  by 
Indians,  whose   principal  beverage  that 
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inimitable  decoction  generally  is.  There 
always  was  plenty  to  satisfy  the  appetite 
of  the  greatest  gourmand,  or  the  taste 
of  the  most  delicate  epicure;  fresh  meat 
every  day,  with  all  sorts  of  hermetically 
preserved  provisions;  vegetables  good; 
and  pastry  delicious ;  indeed,  a  table 
most  handsomely  and  liberally  supplied. 
The  captain  and  oflScers  most  attentive 
and  polite;  perfect  gentlemen,  and  of  very 
pleasing  and  agreeable  manners.  I  can- 
not say  too  much  regarding  our  gallant 
commander.  I  do  not  think  there  was 
a  single  person  in  the  ship  but  what  liked 
him.  He  had  a  smile  and  a  word  for 
every  one';  and  ready  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions, or  give  every  information  in  his 
power.  I  regretted  exceedingly  the  day 
when  we  had  to  part  from  him ;  there 
was  something  in  his  character  worthy  of 
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admiration ;  the  rough  and  manly  sailor 

blended  with  the  agreeable  and  polished 

gentleman  ;    and^   I   am  sure  there  are 

many  who  may  peruse  these  pages^  will 

agree  with  me  in  awarding  to  him  the 

meed     of   praise     which    he    so    justly 

deserves. 

There  is  a  purser  on  board  this  ship, 
whose  business  is  to  attend  to  the  sup- 
plies, keep  accounts,  and  to  have  an  eye 
to  the  expenditure  of  provisions ;  in  feet, 
the  purveyor  to  the  wants  and  neces- 
sities of  those  on  board.  He  knew  how 
many  sheets  and  pillow-cases,  cabin-boy 
Jenkins  had  charge  of;  how  many  cakes 
of  white  Windsor  soap  there  were  in 
store,  and  how  many  pounds  of  tea  were 
expended  by  the  cuddy  steward  at  the 
morning  and  evening  meals.  He  was  a 
dapper  little  fellow,  very  attentive  to  his 
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work,  always  on  the  alert,  ready  to  be 
usefiil,  or  supply  the  wants  of  the  pas- 
sengers; a  very  good  fellow  was  the  purser 
of  the  good  ship  Hindustan.  He  was 
particularly  attached  to  all  those  who 
came  under  his  immediate  surveillance, 
could  not  bear  to  have  fault  found  with 
yna  of  them ;  and  was  as  peppery  as 
possible,  if  any  complaints  were  made  ; 
preferring  sticking  to  the  side  of  those 
complained  against  rather  than  that  of 
the  complainers ;  however,  we  have  all  our 
faults,  and  I  dar^i  say  he  was  not  exempt 
jfrom  the  foibles  and  failings  to  which  the 
human  race  is  liable. 

We  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  whole  of  the  Hindustan— ship, 
captain,  officers,  eating,  drinking,  and 
sleeping  deparments  ;  and  where  there  is 
satisfaction  and  contentment  on  board  a' 
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ship,  what  more  can  a  man  wish  for  in 

such  a  situation  ? 

There  are  baths  on  board,  both  shower 
and  plunging ;  most  delightful  of  a  morn- 
ing, after  melting  in  our  cabins,  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  one  or  the  other ; 
excellent  arrangements,  which  it  is  a 
great  pity  are  not  adopted  in  those  huge 
floating  hotels,  crawling  round  the  Cape 
for  a  period  of  three  or  four  months ;  and 
on  board  of  which,  if  you  do  wish  to  have 
a  bathe,  you  are  obliged  to  stand  at  the 
break  of  the  poop  or  gangway,  to  be 
soused  by  all  the  sailors  with  water,  taken 
out  of  a  dirty,  greasy  tub ;  as  for  the  poor 
females,  they  have  no  such  good  luck, 
most  of  them,  for  the  whole  voyage; 
but,  in  the  steamer,  every  one  who 
wished  could  enjoy  the  bath  without  any 
hindrance. 
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The  anchor  weighed,  catted  and  stowed, 
the  word  passed  to  "keep  good  fires,  and 
let  her  go  full  speed  f  ropes  coiled  down, 
decks  cleared,  and  the  course  mentioned 
to  the  officer  of  the  watch :  the  bustle  and 
noise  of  departure  subsided  into  silence; 
boxes  and  trunks  handed  down ;  the  new 
arrivals  vanished  to  their  respective  cabins 
to  see  every  thing  comfortable  for  the 
night;  some  with  sorrowful  hearts,  others 
with  a  kind  of  care-for-nothing  feeling  in 
their  breasts ;  but  all  with  sensations  too 
peculiar  for  me  to  describe.  In  truth,  we 
were  certain  that  we  were  now  fairly  started 
on  our  homeward  journey,  leaving  behind 
us  the  fast-receding  land  of  our  troubles 
and  sorrows,  and  now  wending  onward 
to  that  happy  land,  our  own  "  sea-girt  isle" 
—England ! 

The  movements,  though  the  water,  of 
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our  gallant  barque ,  were  most  easy ;  she 
really  "walked  the  waters  like  a  thing 
of  life ;"  the  sea  was  smooth^  the  night  was 
fine^  and  the  waves  sparkled  with  phos- 
phoric brightness^  as  we  passed  the  foam 
caused  by  the  splashing  of  the  powerful 
paddles  on  either  side.      I  happened  to 
come  on  deck  after  having  settled  every 
thing  in  our  cabin ;  and  was  surprised  at 
the  rate  we  were  going — ^between  twelve 
and  thirteen  knots  an  hour !    I  had  been 
on  board  steamers^  but  their  progress  was 
snails'  pace  compared  to  that  of  the  Hin- 
dustan!   I  never  witnessed  any  thing  to 
equal   her  speed.      The  •power    of  five 
hmidred  horses  brought  into  action  pro- 
pell^g  such  a  vast  body  at  so  rapid  a 

rate,  is  indeed  matter  for  admiration  and 

wonder ! 
Our  first  night  on  board  was  anything 
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but  a  pleasant  one.  The  cabin,  which 
had  been  engaged,  was  not  at  all  suited 
to  us,  so  the  next  morning  I  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  the  captain,  who 
very  kindly  came  down  and  allowed  us 
to  select  from  amongst  the  empty  ones 
(and  there  were  many)  another,  which- 
ever we  would  perfer — a  piece  of  politeness 
and  kindness  on  his  part,  for  which  I 
shall  ever  feel  most  gratefiil  to  him ;  as  we 
were  thereby  rendered  most  comfortable 
for  the  rest  of  the  voyage.  For  fear  of  the 
cockroaches  (experience  having  taught  us 
that  most  vessels  in  tropical  climates 
swarmed  with  these  abominable  creatures) 
I  brought  with  me  some  mosquito  cur- 
tains, expressly  made  to  fit  the  sleeping 
berth  in  our  cabin.  These  I  nailed  up 
and  fastened  to  the  stancheons,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  my  wife  was  enabled  to 
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sleep  without  disturbance,  while  I  enjoyed 
niiy  slumbers  in  the  passage  outside, 
spreading  my  boatcloak  on  the  floor,  and 
taking  the  pillows  from  my  own  berth ;  this 
I  preferred  to  sleeping  on  the  open  deck, 
as  many  of  the  passengers  did,  a  most 
dangerous  thing  in,  my  humble  opinion, 
exposed  as  they  must  be  both  to  the  damp 
dews  of  the  night,  and  the  cold  wind 
blowing  upon  them :  this  proceeding  was 
not,  however,  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
the  heat  in  their  own  dormitories  was  in- 
sufferable ;  still  the  doing  so  was  running 
a  great  risk.  Indeed,  it  was  so  hot  down 
below,  that  I  have  stood  for  hours  during 

the  night,  by  my  wife's  bedside,  fanning 

her  to  sleep. 

After  a  most  delightful  passage  of  two 
days,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Island  of 
Ceylon ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd 
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Nov.,  arrived  at  Point  de  Galle ;  the  first 
stage  of  our  journey,  at  which  place,  a 
supply  of  coals  was  to  be  taken  in.  The 
approach  to  the  point  is  most  beautiful  and 
picturesque.  The  high  and  lofty  moun- 
tains in  the  back;  and  the  bold,  rocky 
shore,  with  the  surf  beating  high  upon 
it,  in  the  foreground.  The  tall,  graceful 
cocoa-nut  tree,  intermingling  the  jack 
and  peepul.  The  houses,  and  frowning 
battlements^  bristling  with  cannon  to  the 
water's  edge:  '^the  flag,  which  braved  a 
thousand  years,**  &c.,  &c.,  flying  boldly 
at  the  flag -staff  mast-head  ;  the  little 
harbour  with  coasting  vessels  riding  at 
finchor;  boats  rowing  to  and  fro,  all 
added  to  the  beauty  and  liveliness  of  the 
scene.  The  arrival  of  so  huge  a  levia- 
than as  our  steamer,  amongst  the  small 
craft,  caused  them  to  jump  about  as  if  for 
very  joy  at  her  coming. 
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It  was  hinted  to  us  that  we  had  better 
not  remain  on  board  whilst  the  ship  was 
*^  coaling^  as  all  the  cabins  and  saloons 
would  be  shut  up  to  prevent  the  coal  dust 
from  penetrating  into  them;  and  any 
body  staying  during  the  process^  would  be 
covered  with  filth,  if  not  suffocated  ;  so  we 
made  up  our  little  parcels  in  our  carpet 
bags,  and  the  whole  posse  of  passengers 
went  on  shore,  amounting  to  between 
seventy  and  eighty  in  number,  presenting 
a  goodly  array,  and  affording  excellent 
opportunities  for  the  hotel  and  inn-keepers 
to  make  a  little  money;  and  the  new 
arrivals  to  see  a  little  of  the  country,  which 
perhaps  they  would  never  have  a  chance 
of  seeing  again. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Point  de  Galle— The  Town  and  Fort— Malay  Kfle^ 
men — Church — Natives  of  the  Country — Coal 
Depdt — ^A  Drive  into  the  Interior — ^A  Night  on 
Shore — ^A  Morning  Walk  on  the  Hamparts. 

Galle  has  been  already  described  by 
more  able  pens  than  mine^  consequently 
Uny  lengthened  detail^  on  my  part^  woul4 
not  only  be  useless^  but  troublesome  to  the 
reader.  However,  I  cannot  help  making 
mention,  in  some  small  degree,  of  a  place 
I  had  visited;  and  which  forms  a  feature 
in  the  narrative  I  am  here  recording. 
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We  landed  in  the  morning  as  soon  as 
the  boats  could  be  lowered ;  some  of  us^ 
rather  than  wait,  proceeding  in  those 
from  the  shore — queer  things  in:  their 
way;  so  narrow,  that  a  man  of  good  pro^ 
portions  can  barely  stand  in  one,  except- 
ing sideways ;  and  kept  afloat  by  means 
of  aii  out-rigger,  thereby  preventing  the 
ifrail-^  bark  from  upsetting.  The  out- 
riggers  render  them  so  buoyant,  that 
1  have  seen  these  boats  cross  the  high 
feurf,  at  Madras,  with  sail  set,  in  perfect 
safety.  The  landing-place,  at  Galle,  is 
anything  but  a  convenient  one ;  a  wooden 
jetty  running  out,  into  the  water,  covered 
by  a  pandaul,  or  shed  of  cocoa-nut 
leaves;  without  any  stairs  or  steps  to 
enable  people  to  get  out  of  the^r  boats  ; 
the  only  way  to  do  so  being  a  desperate 
jump  up,. a^  the  boat  lifted  with  the  swell; 

c  3  ' 
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running  the  risk  either  of  a  wetting,  or 
of  breaking  your  legs  against  the  beam^. 
How  the  ladies  managed,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive; though  we  did  contrive  to  land 
safely,  by  hook  or  by  crook  ;  luckily 
there  were  no  casualties.  I  wonder  the 
authorities  do  not  make  some  sort  of 
improvements,  seeing  that  Galle  is  now 
become  a  place  of  such  resort,  every 
month  bringing  a  tide  of  people  land- 
ing and  embarking ;  the  want  of  stairs 
is  certainly  a  great  inconvenience.  On 
gaining  a  footing  on  this  jetty,  we  were 
instantly  smrounded  by  a  rabble  of  greasy, 
pawn-chewing  Chingalese,  Moplays,  and 
Lubbees;  (the  two  latter  denominations 
being  peculiar  to  a  sect  of  Mahomedans^ 
generally  merchants,  sea -faring  men^ 
sailors,  and  coolies,  to  be  found  all  over 
Southern  India) ;  all  wrangling,  bawling^ 
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and  pushing^  in  efforts  to  seize  hold  of 
our  carpet  bags  and  bundles — ^poor  men 
seeking  for  employment  wherewith  to  pro- 
cure a  morsel  to  eat. 

The  entrance  to  the  town  was  any- 
thing but  agreeable;  indeed,  we  were 
most  wofuUy  disappointed ;  such  dirt  and 
filth  I  never  saw  in  all  my  life.  Passing 
through  a  gate-way  in  the  wall  of  the 
fortifications,  we'  entered  the  principal 
barrack-square,  and  from  thence  passed  on 
to  the  main  street — a  narrow,  dirty  decli- 
vity, with  _mean-looking  houses  on  either 
side,  almost  all  in  the  old  Dutch  style. 
We  went  to  what  we  were  told  was  the 
hotel !  Such  a  place !  Not  a  table  or  a 
chair ;  one  old  bedstead  with  tattered  cur- 
tains, and  a  bench  with  three  legs,  being 
the  principal  ftimiture  in  the  large 
joom ;  and  the  smaller  one  being   occu- 
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pied  by  a  whole  bevy  of  tawny-coloured 
females ;  who,  headed  by  a  grey,  one-eyed 
old  creature,  were  going  through  th^ 
very  pleasurable  task  of  washing  clothes ; 
and  this  was  the  hotel.  One  of  them  I 
mean,  for  we  were  told  there  were  many, 
I  asked,  if  we  could  have  a  dinner  ?  The 
maitre  d^hote,  a  long-legged,  Ceylon-born 
Dutchman,  bowed  and  scraped,  and  gave 
us  the  consolatory  information,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  house ;  but  that  if  oui^ 
honours  wished,  some  dinger  could  be 
prepared.  This  was  pleasant,  too ;  so 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  in  search  of 
some  old  friends,  whom  I  knew  to  be 
residing  at  Galle;  (having  been  on  the 
Island  when  a  boy,)  bidding  my  wife 
stay  there  until  my  return.  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  out  the  residence  of 
on^,  whoki  I  h^d  known  as  a  child,  and 
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who  received   me  most  warmly;  desiring 
me  to  send    for  my  wife   i^miediately ; 
and  giving    me  a  room^  &c.   &c.     His 
carriage    vras    dispatched^    and    in    due 
coarse  of  time  we  were  comfortably  set- 
tled; glad  was  I  indeed  to  be  able  to  take 
her  to  some  respectable  place.     We  were 
most  hospitably  entertained^  and  were  as 
happy  as  we  could  possibly  be.      After 
dressings  I  walked  out  to  have  a  further 
look  at  the  place.      The  more  I  saw  of 
it,   the  more  was  I  disappointed.     The 
houses  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  old  and 
ruinous ;  and,  as  I  observed  before,  built 
in  a  style  so  peculiarly  different  to  what 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  in  India ; 
nothing  neat;   no  system;   nothing  that 
could  attract  the  eye,   to  look  at  with 
any  feelings   of  pleasure.     I  never  saw 
such  dirty  streets  or  roads;   they  were 
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badly  made^  with  grass  growing  on  them ; 
full  of  ruts,  and  holes;  gutters  choked 
up  with  dry  leaves;  palings  here  and 
there  broken  down ;  in  fact,  Galle  is 
nothing  to  be  compared  to  any  of  our 
neat  cantonments  in  India.  I  went  on  the 
fortifications;  there,  again,  was  I  disap- 
pointed. The  ramparts  and  parapets  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  very  dilapidated  state ; 
the  interior  overgrown  with  rank  grass; 
the  tracing  of  the  works  apparently  very 
poor ;  and  the  whole,  such  as  in  time  of 
war,  I  would  not  feel  at  all  ambitious  to 
have  to  defend  against  an  enemy. 

The  troops  on  duty,  during  our  stay^ 
were  details  from  the  Ceylon  rifle  corps. 
These  men  are  recruited  from  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  and  Singapore,  and 
from  families  residing  in  the  island — fine 
fellows,  stout  and  muscular,  and  no  douht 
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worthy  of  their  salt.  They  moved  smartly 
on  their  posts  as  sentries,  carrying  their 
rifles  in  a  soldier-like  manner ;  but  there 
were  faults  which  I  could  not  help  find- 
ing ;  and  which,  I  beg  I  may  be  excused 
remarking  upon  in  this  place;  not  from 
any  invidious  feeling,  but  for  the  sake  of 
observation.  It  is  merely  this  : — that 
I  thought  these  men  were  too  heavily 
clad  for  light  infantry  ;  they  appeared 
too  much  hampered  up  with  their  clothing 
and  accoutrements  ;  their  head-gear  too 
large,  and  their  pouches  bulky.  I  wit- 
nessed them  at  drill,  going  through  light 
movements ;  they  deemed  to  me  to  move 
slowly  and  with  diflSculty,  as  if  there  was 
a  something  to  impede  them  in  running. 
This  would  not  be  the  case  were  they 
not  80  overburdened,  as  it  were ;  their 
coats  and  trowsers  seemed  too  tight  for 
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them,  and  I  frequently  saw  the  men   as 
they  were  extending  or   closing,  putting 
their  hands  up  to  their  heads,  to  hold 
on  their  caps  ;  or  clutching  their  pouches 
behind ;  both  which  hare  a  very  unsoldier- 
like  appearance,   and  prove  the  truth  of 
my  observation.     I  have  found  this  to 
be  the   case  in  my  own  regiment,  and 
attributed  it   entirely  to   the   objections 
above  alluded  to.     Anything  calculated  to 
encumber  the  soldier,  acting  as  a  skirmisher 
renders  him  perfectly  useless  :  for  instead 
of  attending  to  his  duty,  he  is  constantly 
employed  in  adjusting  his  cap,  or  doing 
something  he  ought  not  to  be  thinking  of* 
I  trust  tny  military  readers  will  see  the 
force    of  my    remarks,    and   give  them 
that    support    which    their  justness   and 
importance   requires.     The  barracks,  for 
tibese  riflemen,  are  very  good ;  and  upon 
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the  same  plan  as  those  for  European 
soldiery,  I  presume^  the  men  with  wives 
and  families  have  separate  accommoda- 
tions in  a  par  cherry. 

There  is  a  Church  at  Galle,  but  I  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  visiting  it.  I  was, 
however,  informed,  that  it  was  a  very 
respectable  one,  in  point  of  size  and 
structure,  and  that  the  reverend  clergy- 
man was  a  man  worthy  of  his  calling; 
and  in  every  way  calculated  for  his 
responsible  situation. 

Galle  is  considered  h^ilthy  ;  being  on 
the  coast  and  exposed  lo  the  influence 
of  the  sea-breezes,  which  i  warm  climates 
drive  away  all  contag:' us  vapours  in 
the  air.  It  is  a  dirty  place,  however, 
and  I  am  surprised  at  its  being  so  healthy 
as  I  was  told  it  was. 

The  natives,  Chingalese,   are   a  very 
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different  race  of  beings  to  what  those  of 
the  mainland  are.  They  are  more  of  the 
Malay  or  Mongolian  species;  though  I 
have  seen  many  very  fine  handsome  fellows 
jtmongst  them.  Their  peculiarities  of 
dress,  and  the  feminine  way  in  which  they 
do  their  hair,  make  them  appear  strange 
to  us  who  have  been  habituated  to  far 
different  modes  and  costumes.  They  neyey 
wear  any  turbans,  or  clothes  on  their 
heads,  that  is,  very  seldom,  which,  instead, 
are  well  greased,  and  tied  in  an  enormous 
round  ball  behind,  surmounted  by  a  huge 
tortoise-shell  comb.  These  people  are 
much  addicted  to  eating  pawn-leaf ^  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  most  of  their  teeth  are 
decayed  away  from  the  quantity  oi  chunam 
(lime)  they  mix  with  this  dirty  delicacy..  I 
believe  the  Chingalese  are  much  given  to 
drinking  intoxicating  liquors ;  and  arrack 
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being  the  principle  article  in  that  line^ 
the  generality  of  them  are  able  to  afford 
to  take  a  dram  or  two  during  the  day ;  a 
draught  of  brandy  being  a  treat,  which 
the  more  wealthy  only  are  able  to  indulge 
in.  They  are  very  ingenious  and  crafty 
Workmen,  good  jewellers,  and  excellent 
hands  at  workboxes  of  sandle-wood  and 
tortoise-shell,  some  of  the  latter  being 
most  elegantly  finished,  with  a  high  polish 
worthy  of  a  London  or  Parisian  artisan. 
We  were  of  com'se  deluged  with  all  these 
things,  some  very  tempting;  but  were 
unable  to  make  any  outlay,  as  we  had 
brought  but  a  small  supply  of  money; 
some  purchases  were  however  made,  and 
the  rest  turned  out,  a  movement  which 
they  did  not  seem  at  all  to  understand. 

The  generality  of  the  Chingalese  inha- 
bitants at  Galle,  are  converted  Christians, 
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of  the  Romish  persuasion,  queer  fellows, 
with  their  beads  and  crucifixes.  I  asked 
one  of  them  why  he  thought  it  better  to 
be  a  Roman  Catholic  in  preference  to  any 
other  persuasion  ?  *'  Oh,  sir,**  said  he, 
''that  is  very  proper  religion,  suppose  1 
get  drunk,  I  give  padre  six-pence,  and 
he  tell  me  go  get  a  drunk  again;*'  yery 
conrenient  for  both  parties,  no  doubt; 
like  master,  like  man ! 

Point  de  Galle  is  the  first  place  after 
leaving  Madras  where  the  steamers  take 
in  a  supply  of  coals.  The  company  have, 
consequently,  established  an  agent  there, 
in  the  master  attendant,  who  superintends 
their  shipment,  and  there  is  always  a  large 
quantity  laid  along  the  beach,  ready*  to 
be  put  into  boats  at  a  moment's  notice. 
I  do  not  exactly  know  where  these  coals 
come  from^  if  by  colliers  from  England, 
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they  must  be  brought   at  an  ^lormous 


We  {(pent  a  very  pleasant  day  altogether 
at  Galle.     In  the  afternoon^  we  took  a 
drive-in  my  friend's  carriage,  into  the 
interior,  on  the  great  mail  coach  road  to 
Colomba     I  never  recollect  having  been 
so  pleased,  as  I  was  on  the  occasion  I 
allude  to.     It  made  up  for  all  the  draw- 
backs of  dirty  town,  bad  houses,  worse 
roads,   and  rotten   fortifications,  already 
expatiated  upon.     The  scenery  all  along 
was  very  beautiful.     Neat  cottages,  and 
huts,  gardens,  plantations,  and  enclosures 
OB  either  side  of  the  road.     Tall  trees,^ 
and   neat  hedge-rows,  wood  and  fc^est^ 
hili  and  dale,  mountain  and  valley,  running 
streams,  and  brawling  brooks,  the  roaring 
of  the  surf,  with  the  restless  sea  beyond, 
eraipleted  the  picture,  which  had  some- 
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thing  grand  and  beautiful  in  it^  as  well  as 
rural,  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  We  drove 
for  about  three  or  four  miles,  enjoying  all 
we  saw  vastly ;  but  were  obliged  to  return 
in  consequence  of  a  shower  of  rain,  which 
canie  upon  us  in  torrents ;  thus  effectually 
throwing  a  cloak  (a  very  wet  one  too) 
over  our  pleasures.  I  would  not  have 
missed  this  delightful  jaunt  for  anything. 
I  was  indeed  much  gratified,  and  came 
home  to  my  friend's  house,  perfectly 
charmed  with  all  I  had  seen.  Some  there 
were  who  made  sketches  of  various  parts 
of  the  place.  I  made  one  or  two  hurried 
ones,  nothing  particular,  but  which,  how- 
ever, I  have  since  lost  or  mislaid. 

We  went  to  bed  in  the  evening,  after  a 
hearty  supper,  quite  worn  out  with  our 
day's  work,  and  glad  to  seek  a  little  rest ; 
but,  alas !  there  was  no  rest  for  either  man 
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or  wife !  The  mosquitoes  were  dreadftil ! 
I  do  believe  they  must  have  been  as  large 
as  wasps^  for  they  made  a  tremendous 
noise,  and  stung  like  so  many  fiends !  I 
tied  a  handkerchief  over  my  face,  stuffed 
cotten  into  my  ears,  kept  on  my  gloves 
and  stockings,  but  in  vain !  they  pierced 
through  every  thing,  so  that  sleep  was 
quite  out  of  the  question.  We  were  most 
dreadfiilly  dealt  with  by  these  demons  of 
the  night.  I  have  been  pestered  by  mos- 
quitoes, (and  that  is  a  common  ordeal  to 
undergo  in  India)  but,  I  own,  I  never  was 
so  tormented  in  all  my  life !  Glad,  indeed, 
were  we  both,  when  the  day  dawned  upon 
us,  for  no.  sooner  did  the  first  faint  gleams 
of  light  appear  through  the  windows,  than 
our  night  companions  vanished  like  so 
^nany  hob-goblins ;  and  then  only  were  we 
«ble  to  have  a  good  sleep,  a  pleasure  of  but 
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short  duration,  as  are  all  other  pleasures ; 
'  but  such  as  it  was,  we  were  most  thankfiiL 
After  a  hasty  toilet,  I  went  out  to 
breathe  a  little  fresh  air  on  the  Ramparts; 
the  morning  was  fine,  and  the  coolness 
delightful;  but  still  were  my  plfactory 
neryes  assailed  by  the  disagreeable  smeU 
of  fish  salted,  hanging  up  to  dry  close  to 
the  flag  staff;  a  very  unmilitary  exhi<^ 
bition,  such  as  I  never  witnessed  before 
on  the  walls  of  a  fort.  I  wandered  along 
the  ramparts,  my  feet  getting  soaked  by 
the  wet  on  the  long  grass  ;  and  came  upon 
a  large  heap  of  rubbish  on  one  of  the 
''  rampsl^  dirt  and  .filth  of  all  sorts,  suffi- 
cient to  create  a  plague.  But  I  must  say 
no  more,  lest  I  draw  down  the  vengeance 
of  the  Point  de  Galle  people  upon  my  head* 
I  have  to  apologize,  however,  for  my  des- 
canting so  lengthily  upon  these  objection^ 
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ables,and  I  hope  I  maybe  pardoned  when 
I  say,  that  my  remarks  are  made  purely 
from  what  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  in  the 
hopes  that  should  these  pages  even  be 
perused  hy  any  of  my  friends  at  Galle, 
something  may  be  done,  if  not  already 
done,  to  render  the  place  a  little  more  like 
a  military  station,  which  it  certainly  was 
not  when  I  visited  it  in  November,  1843. 
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Departure  from  Point  de  Galle — ^Life  on  Board  the 
Steamer — The  Maldive  Islands — Socotra — Cape 
Guardafui  —  The  Wreck  of  the  Memnon  —  Ap- 
proach to  Aden — The  Coast  and  Scenery. 

Bidding  farewell  to  Galle,  we  were 
again  afloat  at  about  twelve  o'clock.  The 
ship  underweigh,  we  steamed  along  the 
coast  most  delightfully.  The  day  was 
fine,  and  the  breeze  light,  the  good  ship 
moved  through  the  briny  waves,  ^'  majesti- 
cally slow,"  at  first,  and  then  at  her  usual 
rapid  rate,  soon  leaving  Galle  and  all  its 
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beauties  far  behind  us.  Glad^  indeed, 
were  we,  once  more  to  be  on  our  journey, 
which  brought  us,  every  moment,  nearer 
and  nearer  to  our  long  wished  for  home. 

Our  life,  on  board  the  Hindustan,  was 
a  veryj  oyous  one ;  plenty  to  eat  and  ^nk ; 
many  ways  of  amusement ;  many  methods 
of  killing  time,  which  flew  by  us  as  &st 
as  did  our  ship  through  the  immense  space 
of  water.  I  will  here  attempt  to  give 
some  description  of  what  we  did  with 
ourselves  during  this  short,  but  truly 
pleasant  passage.  The  routine  was  gene- 
rally the  same  every  day,  but  still  was 
thae  something  fresh,  something  new  to 
amuse  us ;  our  pace  was  so  rapid  that  we 
could  not  help  coming  upon  some  novelty 
on  each  coming  day,  to  excite  attention^ 
admiration,  or  pleasure.  Our  good  captain 
was  almost  always  on  deck,  talking,  laugh- 
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ing,  or  explaining  this  or  that :  there  was 
always  abundance  of  employment  for  the 
curious^  stores  of  information  for  those 
who  chose  to  seek  it.  We  had  a  good 
supply  of  books  in  the  library,  and  the 
captain  was  not  at  all  chary  of  his  maps ; 
many  were  the  pleasant  hours  I  spent  in 
his  cabin  looking  over  them.  Our  doctor, 
was  a  clever  fellow,  a  good  hand  at  hip 
pencil  and  brush  (as  well  as  at  his  pro- 
fession), he  was  a  man  wh6  had  travelled 
^a  great  deal,  and  possessed  a  vast  fund  of 
information.  Some  of  our  party  would 
thus  pass  the  time  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day  after  breakfast^  in  drawing  and  water 
^colouring;  others  would  be  reading,  or 
studying  the  maps,  and  tracing  the  way 
we  were  pursuing ;  some  would  play  at 
chess,  or  at  draughts;  and  some  pass  their 
time  at  ficquet  of  ecarte ;  there  were  n 
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few,  who  did  nothing  but  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep,  or  lounge  about  the  ship  with  their 
hands  in  their  pockets,  but  these  were  only 
a  few.  We  breakfasted. at  half-past  eight 
o'clock,  luncheon  at  twelve,  dinner  at  half- 
past  three,  tea  at  half-past  six,  and 
there  was  grog^nd  biscuits  from  eight  till 
ten  at  night ;.  then  there  was  tea  and 
csoffeB  served  early  in  the  moning,  with 
l)iscuits^  bread  and  butter,  or  toast.  I 
must  bot  omit  mentioning  that  soda  water 
t)6ttl03,^w«re  popping  like  file  firing  from 
tbc^ii&ig^^to  night;  nothing  was  to  be 
lap^eid  after  ten  P.  m.  excepting  in  cases 
'<^f  sickness ;  though  this  rule  was  never 
strictly  acted  up  to,  for  I  have  heai^d  the 
^port^-zmne  club''  (established  on  board  by 
some  of  the  passengers,  meeting  evBry 
hight  to  discuss  matters  of  importance, 
and  pott  wine  negus!)  hard  at  work  long 
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after  that  hour.  Preparatory  to  each  meal^ 
there  were  two  bugles  sounded^  like  those 
at  a  mess  on  shore^  which  gave  us  ample 
time  to  dress,  &c. 

On  Sundays,  divine  service  was  per- 
formed in  the  great  saloon;  all  hands, 
passengers,  oflScers,  and  crew,  engineers 
and  stokers,  attending,  nicely  dressed* 
The  doctor  read  the  service,  the  captain 
acting  as  clerk.  We  had  prayers  twice  a 
day,  and,  indeed,  ^^ 'twas  a  pleasing  sight 
to  see**  so  many  assembled  to  join  prayer 
and  praise  to  the  throne  of  grace ;  in  adorn- 
ing and  worshipping  Him  who  rules  the 
winds  and  waves,  and  by  whose  guidance 
alone,  we  were  enabled  to  pursue  our 
course  in  safety  across  the  waters  of  the 
mighty  deep. 

The  store,  or    baggage    rooms,  were 
opened  twice  a  week,  every  Friday,  and  a 
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paper  was  circulated  to  enable  those  who 

wanted  any  trunk  or  box  to  put  down  their 

names^  and    the  numbers  of  the  articles 

required*      This  was  a  great  convenience; 

for  we  'were   thus  allowed  access  to  our 

Ws^®>  ^y  wl^cl^  means  we  could  obtain 

a  supply  of  clean  clothes,  and  put  away 

those  not  required.     Every  assistance  was 

afforded  by  the  officers  and  men  on  these 

occasions,  indeed  it  was  the  case  always. 

I  never  met  with  a  set  of  people  more 

willing   and   obliging  than  those  of  the 

Hindustan,  from  the  captain  to  the  lowest 

(iftbih  boy. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  when 
the  weather  would  admit  of  it,  we  had 
dancing  or  singing  on  deck,  almost  every 
night.  Our  band  consisted  of  violins, 
clarionet,  and  bugle;  performed  by  the 
cuddy  servants.     Some  of  the  lady  pas- 
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sengers  used  to  sing  very  nicely,  ac- 
companied by  the  guitar;  and  we  had 
several  very  good  "  trios,*"  and  "  quar- 
tettes^ which  were  well  performed  by  the 
vocalists. 

We  were  now  approaching  the  Maldive 
Islands,  ^hich  lay  right  in  our  course. 
We  had  fine  weather,  so  that  we  were 
able  to  see  most  of  them,  and  passed  close 
to  one  or  two — very  picturesque  indeed. 
We  could  distinguish  the  houses  of  tho; 
inhabitants,  the  luxuriant  trees  close  to 
the  beach,  boats  out  fishing,  and  several 
of  the  larger  vessels  under  sail.  'Twais  a 
pretty  sight;  and  we  were  all  on  deck  with 
our  glasses  looking  at  each  island,  as  we 
sailed  by  them  in  rapid  succession;  the 
sea  was  as  smooth  as  glass,  almost  a  calni, 
still  our  good  ship  glided. along  at  the 
rate  of  about  twelve  knots  an  hour. 
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Nothing  particular  occurred  till  we 
neared  the  coast  of  Arabia^  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Africa  on  the  other;  when 
we  passed  the  island  of  Socotra,  and 
came  in  sight  of  the  much -dreaded 
Cape  of  Guardafui.  Socotra  was  for- 
merly a  depot  for  coals^  but  of  late  it 
was  done  away  with,  and  Aden  fixed 
upon  as  a  most  convenient  position  for 
fuelling. 

Cape  Guardafui  has  been  rendered  an 
object  of  interest,  owing '^  to  the  lament- 
able disaster,  in  the  loss  of  that  beautifrd 
steam-frigate  Memnon,  belonging  to  the 
Honorable     East    India    Company ;   an 
occurrence,  which  at  the  time,  created  a 
great  deal  of  talk  and   discussion ;  and 
which  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  many  of  my  readers.     We  passed  this 
dreaded  Cape  in    broad    daylight,    and 
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consequently  had  a  good  look  at  it.  The 
land  trended  high  and  bold,  presenting 
a  bluff  object,  which  it  appeared  to  us 
impossible  to  mistake  for  anything  else 
than  land.  What  the  oflScer  of  the  watch 
on  the  deck  of  the  Memnon  could  have 
been  dreaming  of,  to  take  it  for  a  bank  of 
clouds,  is  a  secret  he  himself  can  divulge ; 
for  what  we  saw,  seemed  plain  enough ; 
and  had  there  been  any  doubts  in  that 
oflScer's  mind,  particulary  after  what  he 
had  been  told  by  some  one  on  deck ;  it 
seems  most  unaccountably  strange,  that 
he  should  not  have  stopped  the  vessel's 
speed,  until  those  doubts  had  been 
cleared  up.  It  is  sad,  indeed,  that  such 
accidents  should  occmr ;  which  might 
generally  be  avoided  by  a  little  care  and 
foresight;  running  against  Cape  Guar- 
idafiii,  was  exactly  like  a  man  knocking 
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his  head  against  a  wall  with  his  eyes  wide 
open. 

Steaming  along  very  pleasantly^  we 
approached  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aden ;  there  was  something  grand  and 
sublime  in  the  scenery  of  this  part  of  our 
voyage,  which  I  cannot,  I  am  afraid, 
describe.  I  never  beheld  anything  so 
magnificent.  Something  new,  and  more 
calculated  to  draw  forth  exclamations  of 
wonder  than  that  last  seen,  appeared  in 
panoramic  succession,  as  we  followed  up 
the  bondings  of  the  coast;  promontory, 
and  headland,  frowning  precipice,  and 
shelving  beach ;  all  presented  themselves, 
one  after  the  other,  like  magic ;  exhibiting 
fresh  features  in  the  landscape  almost 
every  moment. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  country 
bordering  upon  the  sea,  near  and  about 
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Aden^  is  of  volcanic  origin.  The  land 
was  quite  bare  of  vegetation,  except  here 
and  there  some  »mall  s^tunted  bushes  or 
patches  of  grass,  peculiar  to  the  place  and 
soil  in  which  they  grew.  The  depth  of 
the  water  is  all  along  very  great,  so  much 
so,  that  our  vessel,  nearly  two  thousand 
tons  burthen,  was  able  to  sail  close  to  the 
shore;  and  so  beautifully  clear,  that  we 
could  see  for  several  fathoms  downwards. 
As  usual,  the  captain  and  officers  were 
busy  in  explaining  everything  we  saw  to 
the  passengeriSu—marks  of  politeness,  not 
generally  exhibited  on  board  of  ships  of 
any  sort ;  the  Hindustan  was  certainly 
a  glaring  exception  to  the  general 
rule. 

We  neared  Aden  by  day,  so  that  we 
saw  all  that  was  to  be  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage; the  more  particularly  so,  as  we 
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had  the  benefit  of  the  captain's  experience 
in  the  locality  of  every  part  of  the  coast 
worthy  of  notice.  I  must  here  remark, 
that  the  whole  of  this  coast,  and  that  of 
the  Red  Sea,  was  surveyed  by  himself; 
having  been  sent  on  that  duty  by  order  of 
.the  Indian  government,  in  a  sloop  of  war. 
The  accuracy  of  the  survey  he  made, 
and  the  approbation  consequent  thereon, 
which  he  received  from  the  scientific 
and  learned  of  his  profession,  are  both 
well  known :  to  say  aught  more  on 
the  subject,  therefore,  would  be  super- 
fluous. I  cannot,  however,  help  ob- 
serving, that  we  owe  the  entire  safety 
with  which  we  performed  that  portion 
of  our  homeward  journey,  to  the  mde- 
fatigable  exertions  of  our  good  captain, 
in  completing  a  task  which  has  proved 
of  such  inestimable  benefit  to  the  Indian 
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world.  I  believe  he  was  for  several  years 
employed  on  thb  survey  ;  the  enormity 
of  his  labour  can  therefore  be  better 
imagined  than  described.   ' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Aden — The  Harbour — Colliers — Situation  of  the 
Town  —  Landing  —  The  Hotet-^A  Dinner  on 
Shore — The  Place  in  a  Military  point  of  view — 
Native  Arabs  and  Jews — ^Donkeys  and  Mules — A 
Ride  to  the  Town — ^Departure. 

We  arrived  at  Aden  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  November  1843,  after  having  feasted 
our  eyes  on  the  beautiful  scenery  described 
in  the  last  chapter.  The  weather  was 
certainly  in  our  fevour.  We  had  nothing 
to  complain  of.  The  anchorage  for  our 
ship  (and  indeed  for  other  ships  as  well,) 

D  5 
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was  not  visible  until  we  rounded  a  jutting 
point,  and  then  a  lively  scene  presented 
itself  to  our  view.  The  little  harbour 
had  several  craft  of  different  sizes  at  an- 
chor, all  apparently  from  England ;  which 
they  proved  to  be,  for  they  were  nothing 
but  colliers ;  some  empty,  and  others  almost 
gunwale  under-water.  There  was  also 
the  government  coaling  vessel,  a  broken 
back  hulk,  doing  duty  as  guard  ship ; 
but  more  worthy  of  firewood  than  any- 
thing else;  how  she  kept  afloat  I  know 
not. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  most  of  the 
colliers  at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  took  so 
itnany  as  seven  months  to  reach  port ! 
Some  came  in  wretched  plight ;  all  hands 
on  board  laid  up  with  the  scurvy — ^leaky^ 
rotten,  and  more  sinking  than  floating* 
How  people  in  England. can  turn  out  such 
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wretched  craft,  or  the  authorities  allow 
of  it,  I  cannot  imagine ;  the  amor  mummi 
does  indeed  drive  men  to  many  ill-judged, 
foolish,  as  well  as  cruel  acts.  That  of 
sending  out  vessels  in  the  state  I  mention, 
speaks  so  forcibly  for  itself,  that  it  would 
be  superfluous  for  me  to  make  any  further 
comment  or  remark. 

As  soori  as  the  steamer  was  at  anchor, 
several  of  the  passengers  landed.  A 
Parsee  came  on  board,  speaking  very 
favouraJ)ly  of  a  hotel ;  which  subsequently 
turned  out  to  be  his  own — the  only  one 
there.  I  desired  him  to  secure  rooms  for 
us ;  but  told  him  I  could  not  then  land,  as 
it  was  late.  We  therefore  slept  on  board 
that  night,  and  the  next  morning  pro- 
ceeded on  shore.  The  only  buildings  to 
be  seen  were,  the  coal  depot,  and  this  self- 
same   much -expatiated -upon   hotel,    the 
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town  and  station  being  on  the  other  side ; 
that  is  to  say^  aCbout  three  miles  distant 
from  where  we  were.  The  pull  to  th6 
shore  is  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile^  so  deep 
was  the  water  in  the  harbour^  the  landing 
place  is  shingle^  the  boats  were  run 
aground^  and  the  men  carried  us  on 
their  backs^  while  the  ladies  stepped  on 
shore  by  means  of  a  board. 

I  must  now  describe  the  hotel  of  Aden, 
such  as  it  was,  to  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  an  establishment 
bearing  that  designation,  in  such  an  out- 
of-the-way  place ;  into  which  we  flocked 
like  so  many  emancipated  beings,  let  loose 
from  the  confinement  of  a  ship. 

The  buildings  if  it  can  be  so  termed, 
was  a  huge  composition  of  bricks  and 
mortar ;  wooden  posts  and  logs  of  timber, 
most  strangely  put  together;  a  style  of 
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architecture  peculiarly  modem,  or  at  least 
such  as  is  not  generally  known  to  the 
civilized  world.  There  were  out-houses 
of  various  denominations,  as  also  a  kind 
of  shop,  in  which  were  vended,  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  eatables,  and  drinkables, 
all  abominable  trash,  and  priced  enor- 
mously high — a  very  sink  of  imposition 
and*  cheatery.*  The  hotel  consisted  of 
one  long  mess-room  and  verandah  in 
front,  with  large  wings  for  bed-rooms. 
There  was  vast  room  for  ^improvement, 
however,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  worthy 
Parsee's   fast-filling  money-bag,  will   one 

*  Since  writiiig  the  above,  I  have  been  informed 

that  this  said  hotel  has  been  discontinued;  conse- 

quent)  no  doubt,  upon  the  Parsee  having  made 

dnfficient  money  to  enable  him  to  return  to  Bombay; 

though  a  very  different  cause  has  been  assigned  to 

hi3  quitting. 
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of  these  days  induce  him  to  make*     He 
seemed  to  be  thriving  well  too,  for  I  never 
saw  such  a  fat,   consequential,-  one-eyed 
rogue  in  all  my  life.      Taking,  .thi^  hotel  as 
a  whole,  it  was  tolerable  enough  ;  I  have 
been  in  worse  ones  in  Madras- 
It  was  agreed  upon  amongst  the  pas^ 
sengers,  previous  to    arriving   at  Aden^ 
that,  if  it  were  possible,  at  such  an  <mt- 
of- the- way  place,   we  should   give  pur 
worthy  captain  and  his  officers  a  dinner^ 
to  mark  the  feelings  of  thankfulness  which 
we  all  experienced,  at  their  unvaried  por 
liteness  and  attention  to  us.     So,  as  soon 
as  we  landed,  a  committee  of  managment 
was  formed,  Parsee*s  stores  were  inspected, 
wines  tasted,  and  approved  of;  the  dinner 
ordered;    the  invitation  was  given   and 
accepted;  and  we  sat  down  that  self-same 
evening,  in  number  about  eighty-five !  I 
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confess  I  never  was  so  agreeably  surprised 
as  at  the  fare  which  was  placed  on  the  taWe 
on  this  occasion;  nofhing  could  have  been 
better.     The  eatables  good^  and  the  wines 
excellent.     We  had  the  cuddy  servants 
from  the    ship  to  wait.     Old  cock-eyed 
Parsee  deserved  great  credit,  and  we  were 
all  pleased.     The  dinner  went  off  well ; 
andrthere  were  some  good  speeches  made, 
suitable  to  the  occasion;  our  worthy  presi- 
dent giving  the  health  of  the  skipper,  his 
officers  and  ship ;  and  the  skipper  return- 
ing thanks  in  a  proper  manner.  There  was 
plenty  of  fun  outside  too,  for  some  of  the 
jolly  tars  seeing  their  captain  and  officers  v 
enjoying  themselves,  thought  it  not  wrong 
to  do  so  too,  and  so  went  to  the  tap,  and 
ordered  beer  and  brandy,  right  and  left, 
desiring  Parsee  to    '^put  it  down  to  the 
gentlemen's  account."    One  of  them,  the 
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wag  of  the  crew,  observing  "  as  how  if  the 
skipper  and  officers  be  treated,  they  did 
not  see  why  they  should  not  be  so  too ; 
indeed,  their  honours,  the  gentlemen  pas^ 
sengers,  and  all  of  'em  good  ones  too, 
would  not  grudge  poor  Jack  a  drop 
o'liquor  to  drink  their  honours'  health 
with.**  The  consequence  may  be  imagined : 
they  got  as  drunk  as  fiddlers,  and  were 
carried  onboard  in  disgrace.  There  were 
one  or  two  of  the  softer  sex,  domestics 
attached  to  families,  who  were  not  over 
steady,  when  they  went  up  the  gangway 
ladder ;  indeed,  one,  I  know  for  certain,  was 
obliged  to  be  boused  up  with  a  ^^bowline- 
knot"*  round  her  waist,  by  way  of  a  sling. 
Thus  ended  our  dinner.  There  was 
smokipg  and  drinking ;  grilled  bones,  and 
toddy,  going  on  till  a  late  hour ;  visitors 
from  Cantonments  came  in,  and  enjoyed 
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themselves  of  course ;  some,  to  show  how 
well  they  could  ride,  brought  their  horses 
up  the  steps  right  into  the  mess-room !  A 
pretty  hubbub  there  was  at  the  royal 
hotel,  Aden,  on  the  night  of  the  29th 
November,  1843. 

Aden,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  is 
considered,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  to 
be  a  most  important  station ;  a  kind  of 
second  Gibraltar ;  a  key  to  the  Red  Sea, 
of  which  the  straits  of  Babelmandeb,  is 
the  gateway.  Its  position  is  admirably 
capable  of  defence.  The  fortifications  are 
rendered  powerful  by  the  natural  situa- 
tions of  the  heights;  and  the  batteries, 
constructed,  since  held  by  the  British, 
well  calculated  to  resist  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy  from  any  quarter.  Government 
see  the  importance  of  this  post,  and  have 
consequently  come  to  the  determinaton  of 
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holding  it,  by  extending  and  strengthen- 
ing the  works,  for  which  purpose  experi- 
enced officers  of  engineers  have  been  sent 
to  survey  and  report  upon  plans  for  forti- 
fying the  place  better  than  it  is.  However, 
all  the  fortifications  are  .of  no  use,  unles$ 
there  are  sufficient  troops  to  defend  them ; 
at  present  there  are  barely  two  thousand 
men  stationed  there  in  garrison.  What 
would  they  do  against  twenty -five  or 
thirty  thousand  Arabs?  Recent  disasters 
should  be  warnings  to  the  Government 
against  leaving  important  posts  bsodly 
guarded  by  a  paucity  of  troops.  Our 
Indian  possessions  are  now  become  so 
extensive,  that  really  unless  an  increase  of 
troops  takes  place,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
hold  what  we  have  acquired.  Our  men 
are  over-worked  now- a -days — one  regi* 
ment   doing  the  duty  that  three  used  to 
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formerly,  and  coining  events  casting  their 
shadows  before  them,  it  behoves  our 
honorable  masters  not  only  to  increase 
the  number  of  their  troops,  but  to  add 
more  officers  to  their  regiments.  The 
present  state  of  affairs  calls  loudly  for  more 
laments,  and  unless  there  are  more^  I 
repeat,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  what 
we  have  as  our  own ;  if  we  do,  it  will  be 
a  most  difficult  matter. 

The  natives  of  this  part  of  the  world 
are  a  queer  compound  of  Arab,  African, 
and  Jew.     They  are  decidedly  of  African 
origin,  fit>m;their  blackness  and  cast  of 
countenance ;    still  they  speak  a  strange 
jargon  of  Arabic.     They  are  the  most  odd 
looking  animals  I  ever  saw,  as  black  as 
Lucifer,  and  yet  with  red  hair,  all  frizzed 
and  knotted.     Nearly  naked,  poor,  miser- 
able-looking objects,    apparently  in   the 
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lowest  state  of  destitution.  It  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  they  could  be 
restrained  from  snatching  our^bundles  out 
of  our  hands  to  carry  up  to  the  hotel. 
There  were  also  some  loathsome  creatures 
diametrically  opposite,  in  point  of  colour 
and  features,  to  these  dark-browed  sa- 
vages; these,  upon  inquiry,  I  found  to  be 
people  of'  Jewish  extraction.  They  had 
decidedly  the  Jewish  phisiognomy;  and 
from  their  peculiar  garb,  dirty  appear- 
ance, and  being  covered  with  disease, 
they  seemed  as  if  they  really  belonged 
to  the  persecuted  race  of  Israel.  I  de- 
clare I  quite  pitied  these  poor  fellows, 
they  looked  so  miserable;  and  the  rest 
of  the  natives  treat  them  most  shame- 
fiilly.  We  saw  several  instances  of  it 
ourselves  whilst  among  them.  I  did  not 
meet  with,  or  see,  one  well-dressed  person 
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in  the  crowd,  which  stood  before  our  hotel 
from  morning  till  night;  they  were  sW  of 
one  family,  and  poverty  was  their  parent. 
A  great  portion  of  these  miserable  fellows 
earned  a  precarious  livelihood  by  means 
of  their  donkeys  and  mules.    The  front  of 
the  hotel  was  thronged  with  them ;  such 
quadrupeds  and  such  gear!  However  there 
were  no  lack  of  customers  all  day ;  for  we 
hired  them  and  galloped  off  in  parties  of 
three  and  four,  to  see  the  town.     Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  men-servants  and  maids, 
Jack-tar  and  cabin-boy,  all  hurried  away 
as  if  they  were  mad!    Little  black  boys, 
with  red  woolly  heads,  running  behind, 
hooting,   bawling,   laying    their    cudgels 
into  the  hind-quarters  of  their  wretched 
half-starved  beasts,  and  wrangling  with 
each  other  in  their   (to  us)  strange  lan- 
guage.    I  never  beheld  such  a  medley; 
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and  was  quite  amused  at  the  sight.  There 
were  several  falls  amongst  the  riders,  much 
to  the  delight  of  those  who  were  more 
fortunate. 

There  is  nothing  worthy  of  remark  in 
the  town.  We  saw  barracks,  magazines, 
quarters  for  oflBcers,  lines  for  the  sepoys, 
and  a  bazaar.  Altogether,  the  place 
looked  much  more  business-like  and  mili- 
tary than  Point  de  Galle.  No  fish  hang- 
ing up  to  dry  near  the  flag-sta£^  nor 
any  heaps  .  of  rubbish  on  any  of  the 
works;  nothing  of  the  sort.  Here  all 
was  comme  il  faut. 

We  passed  an  uncomfortable  night  at 
Aden ;  for,  added  to  the  noise  of  revellers 
singing,  "We  wont  go  home  till  mom- 
ing,"*  we  were  disturbed  by  swarms,  (not 
of  mosquitoes,  but)  of  rats  running  about 
the  rooms,   scampering  over   our  faces. 
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and  playing  all  sorts  of  tricks^  much 
to  the  dismay  of  the  ladies^  and  the 
amusement  of  the  males.  It  was  truly 
laughable  to  hear  the  various  expressions 
of  horror  and^  fright,  the  screams  and 
cries  from  the  diflPerent  rooms.  The  rats 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  joke,  too;  for  they 
never  ceased  ^^till  day-light  did  appear  ;" 
when  they  and  the  revellers  departed 
to  their  beds,  I  suppose. 

After  paying  our  bills,  the  next  morning 
we  all  repaired  on  board  the  steamer.  A 
fresh  supply  of  coals  had  been  taken  in 
during  our  absence  on  shore,  and  at  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  were  once 
more  under  weigh,  plying  along  right 
merrily  towards  the  Red  Sea,  that  £sir- 
&med  inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  by  which 
means  we  were  now  approaching  the  end 
of  our  journey.     We  were  glad  to  leave 
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Aden^  (and  that  magnificent  hotel)  ;  for 
it  is  a  dirty  hole,  after  all.  I  hope  I 
may  never  pass  another  night  on  its 
shores. 


i  i 
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CHAPTER  V, 

Entrance  to  the  Red  Sea— The  Straits  of  Babel- 
mandeb— Grand  Scenery  hj  Moonlight— *The 
Coast— Mounts  Sinai  and  Horeb. 

The  feelings  which  predominated  in  my 
breast^  as  we  neared  the  entrance  to  the 
Red  Sea,  were  of  a  mingled  nature. 
Delight  and  pleasure,  in  seeing  what  I 
had  long  wished  to  see ;  and  awe,  at  the 
thoughts  of  beholding  this  famed  spot, 
mentioned  so  often  in  Sacred  History,  the 
very  sea,  over  which  passed  thousands  of 
souls  through  a  dry  passage,  by  means  of 
VOL.  I.  '  E 
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a  divine  miracle,  wrought  by  the  hands  of 
the  Almighty  Jehovah !    This  was  then,  the 
Red  Sea,  of  which  I  had  heard  and  read 
so  much ;  and  I  was  actually  on  the  point 
of  going  over  the  same  space  of  water, 
which  had  for  thousands  and  thousands  of 
years  rolled  their  restless  swell  from  the 
gigantic  waves  of  the  ocean.     It  is  indeed 
worth  while  paying  a  little  extra  to  come 
home  overland  ;  instead  of  loitering  round 
the   Cape,    seeing  nothing  scarcely  the 
whole  voyage  excepting  a  vast  expanse  of 
sky  and  water  1    By  the  former  route, 
what  food  for  contemplation,  study,  and 
amu3ement,.  presents  itself  daily !    What 
wonderful    relics   of    antiquity!      What 
celebrated  countries!    All  that  the  tra- 
veller sees  amply  compensates  for  any 
extra  outlay i.of  money  for  the  passage, 
though  I  may  here  remark,  that  after  all. 
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the  difference  in  point  of  net  amount  is 

not  so  great.    For,  in  the  Cape  voyage, 

whatev»  you  may  save  in  paying  for  your 

cahm,  you  have  to  expend  in  an  outfit  for 

four  months,  exclusive  of  cahin  furniture, 

&c.  &c.,  all  this  is  provided  for  on  hoard 

the  steamer,  and  you  do  not  require'linen 

and  clothes  for  more  than  forty  days,  (if 

any  detention  takes  place,  you  can  have 

things  washed  at  Malta,  Alexandria  or 

Cairo)  so  that  you  are  not  put  to  any 

extra  expense  on  that  score.     I  really  do 

not   think  that  there  is  much  difference 

between  the  two  in  a  pecuniary  poijit  of 

view ;  and  as  to  time,  going  home  round 

the  Cape,  you  are  an  age,  and  by  the 

OTerland  roifte  you  are  in  England  almost 

before  you  are  aware  of  it. 

'   The  Red  Sea  is  entered  by  way  of 

the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  a  narrow  and 

£  3 
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consequently  a  difficult  passage,  to  the 
inexperienced  mariner,  I  believe;  however,, 
if  the  vessel  is  kept  in  mid-channel 
there  is  plenty  of  water  for  "the  largest 
to  go  through.  We  had  ample;  and 
dashed  past  it  in  gallant  style;  the  captain 
had  informed  as  almost  to  a  minute  at 
what  hour  of  the  night  we  should  pass  it. 
He  was  never  out  in  his  reckoning,  so  cer- 
tain was  he  of  the  progress  his  ship  made, 
and  so  well  acquainted  with  the  currents 
&c.  &c,  of  the  seas  he  traversed.  He. told 
us  that  we  should  pass  through  the  Straits 
at  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  recom- 
mending us  to  be  on  the  qui-vive,  as  it 
was  a  sight  worth  looking  at ;  so  just  as 
the  bell  eight  rang  through  the  midnight 
air,  up  we  all  rushed,  a  strange  multitude 
of  beings,  in  our  night  habiliments ;  men> 
women,  and  children ;  all  crowding  to  the 
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fore  part  of  the  ship,  their  teeth  chattering 
mth  cold,  slipHshod  and  stocking-less,  to 
have  a  good  peep  at  these  much  talked  of 
Straits,     There  they  were,  certainly,  with 
high  land  jon   either  side;    and    as    we 
rushed  through  with  wonderful  velocity, 
I  almost  fancied  we  could  touch  the  land, 
so  narrow  is  the  passage.     It  was  a  lovely 
night,  too ;  the  moon  was  shining  in  the 
clear,  cloudless  sky,  and  shed  her  mild 
rays  on  the  scene  around  us ;  some  parts 
of  the  land,  standing  out  holdly  as  each 
height  was  lighted  up  by  the  moonbeams 
which  fell  upon  them ;  and  others,  thrown 
into  dark   and  sombre   shade,  a  picture 
worthy  the  pencil  of  an  artist;  indeed, 
there  was  to  me  something  vastly  solemn 
in  the  sight  we  were  gazing  upon;  the 
dead  stillness  of  the  night ;  the  high  land; 
the  naoon,.  and  stars    glittering   in   the 
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heavens ;  the  mud  wmyes  of  the  deqp  hhie 
sea,  danciiig  wildly  as  we  dashed  hy .  them, 
and  our  immense  steam  ship  careering 
along  as  if  impatient  (tf  h»  own  speed  ! 
When  shall  I  see  the  like  i^gain  ?  We 
returned  to  our  slee^nng  rooms^  highly 
gratified  with  what  we  had  seen,  vowing 
we  would  not  have  missed  it  for  the  whole 
world  1 

True  is  it  that  we  may  admire  the 
beauties  of  landscape,  depicted  by  the 
able  pencils  of  celebrated  limners ;  I  have 
seen  and  admired  many  too  in  my  time ; 
but  view  Ihem  in  their  pristine  state, 
as  made  by  ihe  hands  of  the  Almighty, 
and  then  is  the  time  when  we  can  really 
appreciate  them,  as  well  as  acknowledge 
the  power  and  skill  of  Ihe  Creator. 

The  coast  along    which   we  passed, 
presented  many  features  worthy  of  remark;,. 
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There  was   the   low  beach,   bright  and 

dazaling,  extending  for  miles  without  any 

break — ^the  wide  sandy  plain,  reaching  as 

far  as  the  eye  could  see,  with  here  and 

there  a   slight   undulation    caused  by  a 

billock  or  two — ^no   signs  of  vegetation 

whatsoever,   excepting  what  eked  out  a 

miserable  existence  from*  the  moisture  of 

the   salt  water.     On  one  knell,  we  did 

catch  a  glimpse  of  stunted  trees  ;  but  they 

were  few  indeed.    Again  did  the  eye  rest 

upon  lofty  mountains  and  craggy  rocks ; 

some  of  the  former  bearing  names  famous 

in  story ;  in  the  present  day  of  little  or  no 

importance,  except  to  the  traveller,  who 

looks  at  them  with  wonder  and  amaze-^ 

ment  for  the  moment  only,  and  then  passes 

them  by  without  any  further  concern  ;  yet 

still  will  they  remain,  as  lasting  monuments 

of  dayi  gone  by ;   showing  to  successive 
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generations,  that  such  dd  ^dst ;  and 
rearing  their  hoary  heads  to  the.skies^ 
despite  the  tempest  and  the  storm,  and 
continuing  to  do  so  until  time  shall  be  no 
motel 

Amongst  the  numerous  mountains  and 
hills  which  presented  themselves  to  our 
view,  that  of  Sinai,  and  of  Horeb,  were 
conspicuous  to  the  northward,  almost 
a-head  of  us.  I  gazed  upon  them  in 
silent  astonishment*  '^  Is  it  possible/'  I 
exclaimed,  ''  that  I  now  see  before  me 
Mount  Sinai? — that  fearful  place,  from 
whence  the  great  God,  amidst  thunder- 
clap and  lightning-flash>  gave  to  his 
chosen  people  the  Law  ?  Am  I  right ; 
or  is  it  but  a  dream?"  Yes!  there  was 
Sinai  before  me  ;  no  dream;  but  a  reality 
that  awed  me  into  a  feeling  of  religious 
fear  which  I  cannot  describe  I  I  am  sorry 
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tfl  say^  that   the  atmosphere  was  rather 
hazy^  $a  .that  we  could  not  distinctly  se^ 
that  celebrated  mountain,     I  hope    the 
time   is   not    far    distant   when  I    shall 
behold  it  once  more^   and  I  trust  that 
many  will  be  as  fortunate  as  I  was. 
There  are  several  religious  institutions 
.  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.      One^ 
at  Mount   Sinai,  is  a  monastery  of  Ma-* 
ronite   monks.      The  sacred  edifice,    for 
sake  of  security  from  tribes  of  wandering 
freebooters,  is  surrounded  by  high  walls ; 
nobody  being  permitted  to  have  ingress 
or  egress  by  any  other  mode  than  that  of 
being  let  down  or  pulled  up  by  baskets. 
I  believe  this  is  called  the  ''  Convent  of 
St.  Catherine."  What  good  those  secluded 
enthusiasts  do  in  such  out  of  the  way  places, 
I  cannot  tell;   though    I   must  suppose 
that  they  do  as  much  there,  as  Roman 

E  5 
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Catholics  do  any  where  else-— none  at 
all.  The  worthy  friars^  I  doubt  not,  have 
very  comfortable  snug  berths  of  it ;  mak^ 
rapid  fortunes  by  their  exactions,  and 
extum  to  their  native  country,  and  to  the 
world,  to  enjoy  themselves;  perhaps  in 
the  same  way  as  our  Indian  fore-fathers 
were  wont  to  do  in  days  gone  by ;  happy 
days  too,  when  a  .cadet  could  go  out, 
shake  the  far  famed  pagoda  tree,  and 
return  to  England  as  rich  as  a  Jew,  and 
make  John  Bull  believe  that  all  the  wealth 
he  had  acquired  had  been  so,  honestly! 
But,  "  tempora  mutantur^  and  I  suppose 
it  will  be  so  with  those  self-same  friars 
one  of  these  days* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Red  Sea — Intense  Cold — Mocha— Judda, 
Mecca,  and  Medina— Fharoah's  Bath — The  sup- 
posed Spot  where  the  Israelites  crossed— Moses' 
Wells,  &c.— The .  advantage  of  Steam  in  bad 
weather. 

We  had  now  entered  the  Red  Sea ;  land 
was  visible  on  either  side  of  us,  and  as 
we  went-  fiirther  in,  the  opening  at  the 
Straits  of  Babelmandeb  seemed  to  close 
upon  us  like  the  shutting  of  a  door,  we 
,  found  ourselves,  as  it  were,  land-locked, 
and  moving  on* the  surface  of  an  extent- 
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sive  lake.  We  had  the  wmd  ^^  right 
a -head,"  notwithstanding  which,  our 
gallant  ship  made  way  most  undauntedly, 
ploughing  the  waves  with  apparently  no 
diflSculty.  No  sooner  had  we  passed  the 
Straits  than  it  became  intensely  cold.  I 
say  intensely,  because  it  was  so  to  us, 
coming  so  recently  from  a  warm  climate. 
The  wind  drove;  against  us  in  such  a 
manner,  that  we  certainly  did  feel  quite 
diflferent  to  what  we  had  hitherto  done; 
some  of  us  shivering  as  if  Beized  with  a 
fit  of  the  ague.  It  was  quite  amusing  to 
see  the  change  which  had  come  over  the 
gl'eater  portion  of  our  party.  People  who 
had  before  shunned  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  engine-room,  as  if  it  had  been  the  infer- 
nal regions,  would  now  be  seen  crowding 
to  the  place,  to  warm  themselves ;  others 
stood  round  the  hiige  chimney  with  thebr 
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backs  to    it,    as  if  they   were    standing 
before  a  fire,  exclaiming,  "Oh,  how  deuced 
cold  it  is  !  *'    Ladies,   who  had  the  day 
previous   appeared  in  muslins,  and  other 
light  dresses,  now  came  on   deck  in  silk 
attire,  with   muff  and   tippet,  boa,   and 
comforter,  looking  as  frigid  as  possible ; 
while  those  of  the  opposite  sex  rummaged 
thfeir    portmanteaux   to   bring  out  great 
Coats  and  boat-cloaks,  worsted  stoc^ngs, 
and  gloves;    things  which  they  had  qot 
the  slightest  idea*  they  would  be  so  soon 
ohliged  to  use.      I  thought  it  delightful, 
and  exposed  myself  to  the  cold  with  plea- 
sure, as  a  treat,  after  so  long  a  grilling-, 
it  was  indeed  most  pleasant,  and  I  walked 
the  deck  until  my  blood    glowed  within 
tne  from  the  exercise.     It  U  worth  while 
returning  to  a  cold  climate,  after  having 
teen  in  a  warm  one  for  any  length  of 
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time.    Can.  there  be  any  comparison  be-  • 
tween  the  two  ? 

We  passed  Mocha  early  the  next  day ; 
that  place  so  well  known  to  the  whole 
world,  for  its  produce.  The  very  men- 
tion of  it  makes  one  think  of  a  cup  of 
coffee!  Som^e  one  on  board  declared  he 
thought  he  could  smell  the  coffee — whoever 
did  so  mu3t  either  have  had  strong  smell- 
ing powers,  or  have  been  endowed  with  a 
very  fertile  imagination. 

The  next  places  we  passed  were  Judda, 
Mecca,  and  Medina  ;  all  three  of  conse- 
quence, and  more  particularly  the  two 
last,  to  the  Moslem  community; — one, 
the  birth-place  of  their  prophet  Mahomed, 
and  the  other,  where  he  died  and  was 
buried.  Mecca  and  Medina  are  both 
frequented  by  large  numbers  of  the  Mus- 
sulmans who  make  pilgrimages  from  all 
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parts  of  the  eastern  world ;  thinking  that 
the  circumstance  of  their  doing  so  ab- 
solves them  from  all  their  sins^  and  gives 
them  an  entrance  into  the  abodes  of  the 
blessed;  and  whosoever  returns  to  his 
country  after  having  been  a  pilgrimage^ 
is  looked  upon  as,  and  called,  a  Hadjee-^- 
poor  infatuated  beings!  that  they  should 
be  thus  deceived. 

Mecca  is  situated  in  a  valley,  said  to 
be  quite  devoid  of  vegetation.    The  head 
man  of  the  place  is  a  priest,  who  earns 
no    mean  livelihood   by  donations  from 
Mahomedan    grandees    and    others    who 
visit  him.     There  is  a  famous  musjid,  or 
temple,   at  Mecca,  with  forty-two  doors, 
some  of  which  are  covered  with  silver 
and  gold.     In  the  neighboiurhood  is  a  hill, 
on  the  summit  of  which  the  traveller  is 
shown  a  cave,  wherei,  it  is  said>  the  Great 
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Prophet  was  wont  to  retire  to  perform 
his  devotions.  It  is  also  affirmed  by  the 
Moslem  sages^  that  it  was  at  this  spot 
the  angel  Gabriel  brought  him  a  portion 
of  the  Koran.  A  short  distance  from  the 
shrine,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
4;emple  above  mentioned,  is  pointed  out 
the  spot  where  Abraham  was  buried ;  and 
about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  sacred 
city  is  a  hill,  upon  which  he  was  prepared 
to  immolate  his  son  Isaac. 

There  is  nothing  worthy  of  remark 
in  Medina,  excepting  that  it  is  equally 
as  much  the  sink  of  fanaticism  as 
Mecca. 

Come  we  next  on  the  coast  to  a  place, 
known  to,  and  shown  by,  the  natives, 
as  PharoaKs  Bath.  How  his  Egyptian 
Majesty  could  have  had  a  bathing-place 
there,   I  cannot  conceive;   at  all  events. 
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his  last  was    in   the  midst  of  the   Red 
Sea,  when  in  pursuit  of  the  Israelites. 

The  supposed  spot  where  the  wonderfiil 
miracle    of  a  passage,  being  opened  to 
ftfford  them   a  means  of  escaping  their 
enemy  was  executed,  was  pointed  out  to 
us  by  our  Captian.     I  shall  never  forget 
my  feelings  on  the    occasion.      It    was 
Sunday;  we  had  had  service  in  the  saloon^ 
and  were  walking  the  decks,  looking  out 
for  this  celebrated  locality,  most  anxiously. 
Some,  Bible  in  hand,  were  searching  the 
Scriptures,   and  reading  out  the  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  incidents  connected 
with  it ;  whilst  the  captain,  who  was  also 
amongst  us,-  was  explaning  the  country 
on  either  side,  with  his  chart  spread  put 
before  him  on  the  skylight.      The  land 
on  the  left  hand  side,  or  Egypt,  showing 
an  extensive  plain^  where  once  was  ^iha-- 
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hiroih  over  agmnst  Baalzephan,  at  which 
place  were  encamped  the  millions  of  the 
Israelites;  a  rocky  range  of  hills  resting* 
on  their  left  flank«  It  is  supposed^  that 
they  had  intended  marching  over  this 
range  of  hills  through  a  narrow  defile^ 
round  by  Suez^  on  their  journey  to  the 
promised  land  ;  which  had  they  attempted 
even  without  an  enemy  in  their  rear^  and 
no  consequent  danger^  would  have  taken 
them  a  very  long  time  in  executing. 
This  project  must  have  been  entirely  aban- 
doned^ upon  information  being  brought 
them,  that  Pharoah  and  ^his  host  were 
approaching;  for,  had  they  commenced 
their  progress  through  the  narrow  defile, 
they  must  inevitably  have  been  attackec), 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  enemy.  The 
rocks  coming  almost  perpendicularly  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  which  is  very  deep 
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just  at  that  part^  rendered  escape  impos- 
sible^ and  placed  them  in  a  state  of  per- 
plexity and  confiision^  from  which  they 
were  extricated  through  the  intervention 
of  Divine  Providence,  by  the  working  of 
that  miracle  which  alone  saved  them  from 
ruin. 

On  the  right  hand  side,  or  that  portion 

of  the  land  bordering  on  Syria,  is  also  an 

extensive  plain^  and  it  was  upon  this,  at 

Baalzephoh  probably,  that  the  Israelitish 

host,  halted  to  view  the  workings  of  the 

vengeance    of  the  Almighty  upon  their 

pursuers;    by    which    the     Lord    saved 

Israel   that    day  out   of  the  hands    of 

the  Egyptians,  when  they  entered  the 

dreadful  passage,  which  they  themselves 

had  but  just  crossed  in  safety^  to  behold 

the  whole   of   Pharoah's   chosen    army, 

his  chariots^   his   horses   and  men,  all 
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oTerwhelmed    in    the    terrible   waves   of 
destruction* 

It  was  at  this  particular  spot  that  the 
Israelites  crossed ;  not  higher  up ;  had  it 
been  higher  up^  that  is^  on  the  other  side 
of  the  rocks  and  hills  alluded  to^  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  the 
miracle ;  for  then  they  would  have  had 
the  hills  between  them  and  the  enemy; 
which  from  the  route  they  took,  and  the 
course  of  pursuit  adopted  by  Pharaoh, 
was  not  the  case.  Besides,  the  Israelites 
were  encamped  at  Pihahiroth,  (by  divine 
command)  which  was  on  this  side  of  the 
said  hills.  I  repeat,  not  higher  up ;  be- 
cause I  have  heard  it  said,  that  the  Israel- 
ites crossed,  or  rather  waded,  across  the 
Red  Sea,  at  low  water.  The  idea  is  ridi- 
culous ;  for  why  should  an  immense  mul- 
.titude  of  living  souls,  encumbered  as  they 
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must  have  been  with  baggage^  the  aged 
and  the  helpless^  to  say  nothing  of  the. 
thousands  and    thousands    of  beasts    of 
burthen  and  cattle^  march  through  water 
with  an  enemy  threatening  their  rear; 
tbereby  running  the  risk  of  being  drowned 
by  the  tide  coming  upon  them  (which 
must  have  been  the  case  had  they  com- 
menced crossing) ;  why  should  they  hazard 
such   an  undertakings   when  they  could 
pursue  their  journey  on  dry  land  via  Suez  ? 
And^  again ;  where  is  there  a  spot  in  the 
Red  Sea^  from  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb 
up  to  the  very  landing-place  at  Suez, 
where  people  can  cross  on  foot  from  one 
side  to  the  other  ?     There  are  sand-banks 
here  and  there^  certainly ;  upon  which  the 
Wtmen'run  while  tracking  their  boats;. 
)>ut  there  is  great  depth  of  water  between* 
them,  and  at  high  tide,  these  even  are. 
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not  fbrdable.  The  Bible  speaks  for  itself, 
however,  and  is  as  plain  as  language  can 
describe  it.  The  localities  pointed  out 
by  the  natives  tally  with  what  is  said' in 
Holy  Writ,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  places  and  circum- 
stances, which  have  been  handed  down  to 
them  from  generation  to  generation,  than 
people  who  have  never  even  visited  the 
country, 

.  It  is  said  of  Napoleon,  that  he  attempted 
to  find  out  the  passage  of  the  Israelites : 
the  consequence  was,  that  in  searching 
for  the  ford,  the  tide  came  upon  him,  and 
he  almost  shared  the  same  fate  as  did 
Pharoah. 

Moses'  Wells  were  pointed  out  to  us ; 
situated  on  the  plain  to  our  right  as  we 
went  up.  It  is  frpm  these  ^  that  the 
natives  obtain  their  water— that  procured 
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from  other  places  is  so  brackish^  that  it 
is  ey^  dangerous  to  drink  thereof.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  Wells  lies 
Marah^  remarkable  for  the  bitterness  of 
its  waters>  which  the  Israelites  were 
unable  to  drink;  indeed^  the  water 
over  the  whole  of  the  country  is  very 
bad. 

We  gazed  long  and  earnestly  at  these 
remarkable    places  ;     various    were    the 
surmises,   made^     and    many   the     opi* 
nions  given.     How  remarkable  was  the 
whole    country  round  about  us!    What 
wonderful  scenes  had  it  witnessed;  and 
how  many  ages  had  elapsed  since  such 
had  been  enacted !    I  considered  the  sub- 
ject much  too  serious  to  bear  discussion; 
&€ing  coiAAetit,  in  my  own  mind^  thiat 
what  was  down  in  the  book,  must  be  cor- 
rect;   abd  I  detertnihed  not  to  hazard 
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any  opinions  on  the  pr(ft  and  coris  dilated 
upon  by  my  fellow-travellers.  ^ 

We  had  delightftil  weather  up  to  this 
period,  enjoying  ourselves  much,  and 
devouring  with  avidity  all  the  sights  which 
presented  themselves  to  us.  All  was/azr 
and  above  board  in  fine  weather ;  but,  at 
the  time  I  allude  to,  it  came  on  to  blow 
smartly,  and  the  sea  ran  high,  which 
caused  the  disagreeable  ship  (so  the  ladies 
called  her  now)  to  pitch  and  roll  about 
most  plajrfiiUy ;  the  consequence  was,  that 
several  of  us  were  sea -sick,  I  amongst 
the  number;  and  I  wished  heartily  that  we 
had  come  to  the  end  of  our  voyage.  How- 
ever, it  did  not  last  long;  we  soon  ran 
out  of  the  stormy  winds ;  a  very  conve- 
nient thing  in  a  steamer ;  not  so  with 
those  sailing  ships  which  are  tossed  and 
tumbled  about  till  the  storm  chooses  to 
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leave  them  ;  for,  poor  things,  they  cannot 
get  out  of  the  way  fast  enough.  There 
is  nothing  like  steam,  notwithstanding  all 
that  others  may  say  to  the  contrary,  be  it 
by  sea  or  by  land ;  this  was  the  first  time 
we  had  any  roughness  with  the  Hindus- 
tan ;  she  was  remarkably  steady,  and 
proved  herself  what  she  has  always  been 
known  to  be-*-^an  excellent  sea4x)at. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Arrival  at  Suez— The  Shallowness  of  the  Water — 
Debarkation  of  Passengers  —  Shore-Boats  and 
Crews — Long  PhU — Harbour — Appearance  of 
Suez— Landing-place. 

In  due  course  of  time  we  arrived  in 
safety  at  Suez,  the  only  drawback  to  our 
happiness  being  the  necessity  of  parting 
with  the  good  Hindustan  and  those  con^ 
nected  with  her ;  from  and  worthy 
captain,  down  to  the  Hubshee  stoker- 
boy.  Sorry,  indeed,  were  we  when  we 
had  to  leave  all  these  friends.      I  hope. 
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however,  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when 
I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  again  meeting 
them. 

Owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water, 
and  the  enormous  size  of  our  ship,   we 
were  obliged  to    bring  to,    at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  town  than  other  vessels, 
a  very    inconvenient    thing,    considering 
the  long  pull  to  the  shore.     We  could  not 
land  the  same  evening  we  arrived ;  we  had 
therefore  ample  time  to  make  our  prepa- 
rations, and  have  a  good  sleep  beforehand. 
I  must  here  mention,  that  we  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  our  baggage.     The 
Company's  agent  (of  whom  more  anon) 
boarded  us  as  soon  as  we  came  to  anchor, 
and  recommended  us  to  make  up  small 
bundles  for  our  journey  across  the  desert, 
as  we  should  not  have  another  opportunity 
of  opening  our  boxes    until  we  reached 
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Cairo.  I  therefore  prepared  a  hand- 
basket  fiill  of  requisites  for  ourselves^  and 
gave  no  further  thought  about  my  other 
things.  All  that  you  have  to  do  with 
your  luggage  is,  to  see  that  the  different 
boxes,  &c.  &c.  are  all  marked  with  your 
name  or  initials,  and  regularly  numbered. 
The  next  morning  as  many  of  the  pas- 
sengers as  could,  left  the  ship  in  the  boats 
belonging  to  her  ;r  each  party,  as  they 
pushed  off,  standftig  up,  and  giving  their 
old  friends  a  farewell  cheer  ;  whidi  was 
responded  to  by  those  on  board  in  true 
British  style.  Those  for  whom  there  was 
no  accommodation  in  the  ship's  boats, 
were  put  into  those  from  the  shore,  large, 
roomy  crafty  peculiar  to  the  country,  Tiut 
dreadl£uily  dirty,  and  with  crews  as  filthy 
as  their  boats.  The  one  we  landed  in,  was 
a  shore-boat.     We  had  the  ship's  doctor 
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with  US,  who  proved  of  great  service  to  us. 
There  is  nothing  to  pay  for  these  boats ; 
they    are    provided    by    the    Company. 
People  sometimes  give  the  boatmen  pre- 
sents, but  this  we  were  advised  not  to  do, 
as  it  was  objectionable,  for  more  reasons 
than  one;  the  principle  being  that  they 
were  well  paid  by  their  employers,  and 
there  was  no  necessity  for  anything  more ; 
it  only  made  the  fellows  insolent.      The 
boats  are  pulled  by  paddles,    and  some- 
times poled,  when  in  shallow  water ;  and 
at  others,    dragged  by  ropes  along  the 
banks  of  the  inlet,  on  the  many  little 
islands  visible  at  low  water.     Ours  was  a 
tedious  business,  for,  the  tide  being  out, 
we  grounded  frequently,  and  the  Arabs 
were  obliged  to  jump  out,  and  push  the 
boat  off  the  sand.    When  they  pull,  they 
^g  a  song,  or  chaunt,  in  Arabic ;  some- 
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thing  resembling  the  Lascars  on  board 
ship — one  man  singing,  and  the  rest  join* 
ing  chorus.  These  Arabs  are  a  most 
indelicate,  dirty  set ;  they  think  nothing 
of  exposing  their  nakedness  before  others, 
standing  up  in  the  boat  and  demeaning 
themselves  in  the  most  indecent  manner 
possible.  I  think  we  must  have  been  up- 
wards of  two  hours  getting  to  the  shore ; 
I  never  was  so  tired  of  sitting  in  a  boat>  as 
I  was  on  this  occasion.  Glad  indeed,  was 
I  when  we  came  to  the  landing-place.  The 
harbour  at  ^uez  has  in  it  nothing  worthy 
of  notice ;  little  or  nothing  seemed  to  be 
going  on  there,  in  the  way  of  trade,  or 
merchandize;  indeed,  I  only  saw  three 
or  four  dismasted  Grabs  Ijring  at  anchor. 
Whatsoever  of  business  is  transacted  at 
Suez  must  be  from  the  interior.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  when  we  were  there, 
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it  was  not  the  season  of  the  year  for  the 
«wnrival  at,  or  departure  of  vessels  from 
't;l:^at  place. 

There  was  something  beautifiilly  clear  in 

*lie  water  all  the  way  up  to  Suez.     When 

brewing  to  the  shore,  we  could  see  to  the 

Ibottom,  and  mark  the  sand  and  shells,  and 

^^bbles,    plainly    visible.     I   felt  almost 

^mpted  to  take  a  plunge,  and  would  have 

^one  so  had  it  not  been  for  the  cold.     It 

must  be  delightful  in  warm  weather  to  have 

a  bathe,  without  the  fear  of  drowning,  if 

one  cannot  swim ;  or  of  being  carried  off 

by  sharks,  or  some  such-like  sea-monsters. 

We  had  a  lovely  day  for  landing,  the  sun 

shining  brightly ;   not  a  cloud  in  the  sky ; 

everything  looked  pleasing;  and,  notwith 

standing  its  being  cold  and  bleak,  still,  I 

suppose,  the  thoughts  of  having  arrived 

thus  far  in  safety,  made  us  imagine  that 
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what  we  woidd  otiierwise  have  looh^ 
upon  as  dreary  and  disagreeable^  presented 
charms  such  as  we  had  no  idea  of  seeing 
in  such  an  out-^the^way  place* 

The  appearance,  from  the  outs^  of 
Suez,  was  anything  but  inviting;  nothing 
but  a  heap  of  old  dirty  looking  houses, 
huddled  together  with  a  minaret  or  two, 
and  something  resembling  a  fortification^ 
met  the  eye,  as  we  drew  near  our  landing* 
place.  The  annexed  will  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  place,  being  a  hurried 
sketch  made  as  I  sat  in  the  boat.  On  the 
left,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  range 
of  rocks  running  close  to  the  water^s  edge ; 
and  under  one  of  these,  in  the  distance, 
we  caught  a  glimpse  of  our  good  ship 
lying  at  her  anchorage.  On  the  right,  is 
an  extensive  plain,  with  sand-hills  in  the 
back  ground ;  and  all  that  could  be  seen 
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on  it,  were  some  strings  of  dromedaries, 
led  by  their  keepers,  pursuing  their  weary 
march  along  the  cheerless  waste,  to  pro- 
cure water  from  Moses'  Wells. 

We  now  came  alongside  of  the  place 
of  debarkation;  a  sort  of  perpendicular 
revetment  wall,  close  to  which  were  moored 
several  small  craft,  swarming  with  Arabs, 
flies,  and  filth ;  these  of  themselves  offer- 
ing formidable  obstacles  to  our  approach, 
as  in  getting  on  shore  we  had  to  go 
through  the  ordeal  of  crossing  these  float- 
ing disagreeables,  before  we  could  con- 
sider ourselves  in  safety  on  terra  firma ; 
indeed,  it  was  no  easy  task,  particularly 
for  the  females  of  our  party,  as  I  will 
presently  describe  in  the  next  Chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Suez — The  Landing — Town — ^Numerous  Beggars — 
Inhabitants— Buildings — The  Transit  Company's 
Agent — A  Hotel— A  Scene. 

Behold  us  now  fairly  at  Suez !  Our  start- 
ing point  for  the  terrible  journey  across 
the  desert;  that  dreadful-  wilderness, 
replete  with  all  sorts  of  horrors :  of  which 
we  had  heard  such  glaring  accounts,  such 
wonderful  reports;  carrying  with  them 
sufficient  food  for  the  imaginations  of 
the  timid  and  fearful;  of  sandy  wastes, 
scorching   heat,    and  tempestuous   over- 
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whelming  sirocco ;  of  one  solitary  spring 
(the  oasis)  with  a  date-tree  growing  by  it, 
and  of  being  smothered  in  the  sand.  Yes ; 
here  we  were  at  last,  safely  arrived,  and 
landed  at  Suez.  But  how  did  we  land 
remains  still  to  be  described.  I  really 
cannot  pass  by,  without  making  mention 
of  this  all-important  circumstance. 

I   said  before,  that   our  boat    ranged 
along  side  of  another,  which  was  moored 
close  to  a  revetment  wall.     No  steps  or 
ladders  invitingly    presented    themselves 
to  our  anxious  view !  All  plain  wall  (with- 
out even   such  a  thing  as  a  projecting 
stone,)  and  that  about  five  or  six  feet  high 
from  the  deck  of  the  boat !    How,  in  the 
name  of  fortune,  were  the  ladies  to  sur-- 
mount  this  difficulty?  The  men  even  found 
it  a  matter  of  exertion  !    And  now,  is  it 
not  a  glaring  shame  that  the  agents,  or 
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r,  do  noly  in  tins  instance, 
some  amngoDoits  far  the  landing 
of  tkeir  paaseogefs  ?  I  kare  the  healthy 
and  actire  out  ci  the  question ;  they  coold 
roogfa  it  oat ;  hot  how  is  the  sick,  or 
bedHTidden,  or  the  delicate  and  timid 
female^  to  clamber  np  this  bare  wall  ?  In 
the  boat  in  which  I  landed,  there  were 
two  ladies ;  both  of  them  ill^  one  recently 
Tery  ill ;  and  at  the  time  confined  to  her 
bed.  I  leave  the  gentle  reader  to  picture 
to  himself  the  inconrenience  and  danger 
these  ladies  were  exposed  to^  in  having  to 
momit  this  said  wall.  Why  not  have 
some  flight  of  steps  or  ladder  placed  there 
for  the  accommodation  of  all  parties  ?  These 
agents  and  others  are  very  active  and 
zealous  in  all  things ;  but^  in  the  matter 
I  complain  of,  they  have  evinced  great 
want  of  forethought  and    management. 
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When  the  males  of  our  party  had  got  on 
shore^  we  were  obliged  to  hold  a  consnlta* 
tion  how  our  ladies  were  to  land.  At  last^ 
by  dint  of  jumping,  and  pulling,  and  lifi>- 
ing,  and  slipping,  exposed  to  the  crowd 
of  dirty  ru£Sans  who  congregated  at  the 
place,  we  contrived  to  get  them  safe  on 
their  legs ;  but  not  without  the  poor  sick 
person  having  undergone  great  pain  and 
fatigue.  This  execrable  landing-place 
was  ten  per  cent,  worse  than  that  at 
PomtdeGalle! 

What  we  saw  of  the  town  was  any 
thing  but  pleasing:  dirty  streets,  dila- 
pidated houses,  and  a  stench  enough  to 
give  one  the  cholera,  if  not  the  plague. 
The  public  buildings  are  not  a  jot  better 
than  the  rest.  There  was  a  hotel  being 
erected  when  we  arrived  :  when  finished,  it 
will  be  like  placing  a  pearl  on  a  dunghill 
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I  cannot  remember  ever  having  seen 
such  a  number  of  beggars,  as  were  as- 
sembled at  our  landing-place.  It  appeared 
that  all  the  most  miserable  of  Egypt,  had 
come  together  to  welcome  us  to  their  shores. 
Disease,  filth,  and  tattered  garments  were 
the  predominating  features  of  this  wretched 
multitude ;  verily  had  we  an  early  view  of 
Egyptian  poverty!  The  eager  way  and 
pitiftil  tone  of  voice  in  which  these  miser- 
able mendicants  supplicated  charity,  was 
indeed  touching,  I  saw,  however,  many 
a  ruffian  amongst  them,  who,  had  they  the 
opportunity,  would  no  doubt  have  made 
their  requests,  more  at  the  dagger's  point, 
than  in  the  would-be-humble  way  which 
they  had  adopted. 

The  generality  of  the  inhabitants,  at 
least,  such  as  we  saw,  appeared  to  me  to  be 
squalid  and  poverty-stricken.     Some  there 
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were,  but  very  few  indeed,  apparently  in 
better  circumstances  ;    and  they  stalked 
about,  or  sat  smoking  their  pipes  with  the 
air    of  conscious  superiority,    seemingly 
taking  no  notice  of  their  inferior  fellow- 
creatures.    The  better  dressed  personages 
I  took  to  be  merchants,  and  so  they  were, 
as  well  from  Turkey  as  from  other  parts. 
But  the  poor  natives  of  Suez  were  indeed 
objects  of  pity.     It  is  evident,  the  Padsha 
does  not  place  much  importance  upon  this 
town ;  as  if  he  did,  he  would  look  more 
to  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  town  itself.     However,  I 
presume,  that  the  overland  communica- 
tion, and  coining  changes  in  the  transit 
arrangements,  will   soon    render  Suez  a 
place  of  greater  consequence  than  it  has 
Wtherto  been ;    at  present,  it  is  a  most 
Diiserable   specimen    of   Mahomet    Alli's 
Government. 
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It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  Sues 
was  once  the  entrepot  of  an  extetuiiye 
commerce;  remains  of  large  magazine$^ 
and  traces  of  numerous  buildings,  are 
visible  in  various  directions.  The  harbour 
was  formerly  deep  enough  to  admit  of 
large  vessels  coming  up  ;  but  it  is  at 
present  so  choked  up^  that  none  but  little 
barques  and  grabs  can  do  so.  Had 
Napoleon's  projects  been  carried  through, 
Suez  would  have  been  a  far  superior  place 
to  what  it  is  now. 

We  proceeded  at  once,  bundle  in  hand, 
to  the  interior  of  the  town,  and  were 
conducted  to  the  Transit  Company  Agent's 
Office^  where  we  had  tickets  issued  to  us 
for  seats  in  the  vans  for  crossing  the 
desert.  The  agent  was  a  very  civil  sort 
of  a  personage,  evidently  one  held  in 
great  importance,  from  the  numerous 
Arabs  who  crowded  the  door* 
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From   this   office  we  wended  our  way 
to  the  Hotel,  a  filthy  apology  for  such  a 
name  ;  the  very  stahrs,  up  to  the  principle 
room,  were  so  ricketty,  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous   to    mount  them.     The  huilding 
itself  is  in  the  oriental  style  ;  rooms  badly 
arranged  ;  and  approaches  to  them  with- 
out any  covering ;  open  to  all  weathers ; 
kitchen  on  the  same  floor  as  the  bed- 
rooms; and  other  places  similarly  situated. 
The  room  into  which  I  first  went,  and 
where  we  took  our  dinner,  is  an  oblong, 
with  divans   at   the  further    end.      The 
captain^  doctor,  and  purser  of  our  ship, 
dined  with  us.     The  former  told  me,  that 
the  room  was  the  very  one  occupied  by 
the  great  Napoleon  during  his  stay  at 
Suez.     What  a  change  had  taken  place 
since  his  visit !    Then,  it  was  the  apart- 
ment of  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the 
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world!  N9W,  it  was  the  eating-room  of 
passengers  from  India.  Little  did  he 
think,  that  Egypt  would  he  the  high  road 
to  England  from  the  very  country  his  am- 
bition thirsted  for  !  And  still  less  did  he 
imagine  that  the  very  place,  from  whence 
he  had  hoped  to  open  a  communication 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, would  be  the  first  stage  of  travel- 
lers from  the  East,  and  that  by  the  very 
same  route  he  had  traversed  with  his 
army! 

The  Consul's  house  was  close  by  this 
hotel ;  but  we  saw  nothing  of  him,  though 
we  caught  a  glimpse  of  fair  faces  and 
bright  eyes,  at  the  windows,  looking  into 
the  principle  square  of  the  town.  Here 
a  busy  scene  presented  itself;  camels  and 
dromedaries,  mules  and  donkeys ;  groups 
of  Arabs  and  Europeans  here  and  there ; 
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and  all  our  luggage  piled  up  in  an  enormous 
heap  in  the  centre.  We  had  a  good  look 
at  all  these  proceedings,  and  were  migh- 
tily pleased  at  observing  the  expedition 
and  care  with  which  our  boxes,  &c.  were 
placed  upon  the  backs  of  the  camels; 
these  animals  patiently  kneeling,  chewing 
their  cud,  and  now  and  then  giving  a  sort 
of  grunt  as  an  extra  box  was  placed  on 
them,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  have  enough." 
The  sketch  we  have  presented  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  scene. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Van8  for  Crossing  the  Desert — The  Agent  to  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Company^— Hii 
Attention — ^Allotment  of  Passengers. 

The  vans,  or  carriages,  for  conveying  our 
precious  bodies  across  the  desert,  are  very 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended.  They  are  something 
between  an  omnibus  and  a  travelling-cart ; 
such  as'  are  used  now-a-day  in  country 
towns  in  England,  to  carry  passengers 
from  one  village  to  another;  something 
also  resembling  a  baker's  cart.     It  holds 
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six  persons,  who  sit  vis  a  vis,  on  rather 

stiflF  break-hack  seats,   with  little  or  no 

room  for  hats  or  bonnets  above-head.     It 

has  only  two  wheels,  and  those  very  high, 

requiring  a  ladder  to  enable  one  to  get  in. 

These  things  are  placed  upon  no  very  easy 

springs ;  the  consequences  are,  that  every 

little  irregularity  of  the  road,  gives  those 

inside  very  unpleasant  knocks  and  bumps ; 

4§(udi  as  they  are  not  prepared  to  receive. 

However,  liiese  are  matters  of  secondary 

consideration,  so  we  shall  proceed.     There 

«re  apologies  for  windows  and  curtains 

attached;   the   former  are  composed  of 

canvass,  which  when  the  van  is  in  motion, 

Autter  in  the  breeze,  and  make  a  dbagree- 

«Ue  noise.     The   latter   are   of  no  use 

whatever,    and   better  out  of  the  way. 

'Hft  coachman  is  perched  up  aloft,  looking 

^  aU  the  world  like  a  huge  red-^aced 
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baboon^  with  a  red  cap  on !  His  box  is  a 
single  one,  and  consequently  holds  only 
his  worthy  self;  and  there  he  sits  enjoy- 
ing his  "  otium  cum  dignitate,''  cracking 
his  whip,  and  hollowing  to  his  cattle, 
smokes  his  pipe  and  cares  for  nobody. 
There  are  four  horses  to  each  of  these 
vans,  fine  animals  most  of  them,  but  in 
woefiiUy  bad  condition,  apparently  poorly 
fed,  and  hard  worked.  They  go  at  a 
good  pace,  considering  all  things,  and 
some  of  them  are  put  to  the  vans  before 
being  broken  in :  the  consequences  may  be 
imagined ;  and,  I  will  add,  that  many  acci- 
dents and  detentions  took  place  on  the 
road  on  that  account.  The  harness  is 
exactly  what  is  used  for  cart  horses,  strong 
and  serviceable. 

The  agent    to    the    Peninsular    and 
Oriental    Steam     Navigation    Company, 
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Mr.  D ,  here  made  himself  very  usefiil. 

I  must  remark,  that  the  company  above 
mentioned,  contract  with  the  Egyptian 
Transit  Company,  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers,  &c.  &c.,  from  Suez  to  Alexan- 
dria ;  the  former  paying  the  latter  so 
much*  for  each  individual  passenger  and 
his  luggage ;  and  the  latter,  providing  the 
means  of  conveyance,  through  the  desert, 
and  passage  down  the  Nile,  as  well  as  food 
all  the  way  to  the  Capital.  But  several 
alterations  have  taken  place  since  the 
period  I  allude  to.  The  Padsha  has,  I  be- 
lieve, taken  the  Transit  monopoly  into  his 
own  hands;  and  how  things  are  managed 
at  the  present  moment,  I  do  not  exactly 
know.  However,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  diflPerence,  except  that  the  Padsha's 
people  are  not  so  civil,  and  passengers 
do  not  fare  so  well  as  we  did ;  they  have 
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only  to  pay  for  wines  and  spirits^  and  hotdi 
expenses^  at  Suez,  Cairo,  and  Alexandria, 
however  long  they  may  be    detained  at 
each  of  these  places.     We  had,  th^efore, 
every  thing  clear  before  us ;   no  trouble 
whatsoever,  except  that  of  moving,  eating 
and    drinking;    and  that  was    pleasant 
enough  too ;  notwithstanding  the  bumping 
and  sitting  up.    The  van  in  which  my  wife 
and  I  travelled,  had  only  five,   of  whom 
Mr.  D  —  was  one.     I  never  met  with  a 
more  amiable,  gentlemanly  person.  He  did 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  be  useful  to 
the  travellers,  and  was  indeed  an  agreeable 
^*compagnon  de  voyage  T'  giving  us  every 
information,  and  answering  our  numerous 
questions  with  most  accurate  readiness 
He  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform   in 
allotting  the  number  of  passengers  to  the 
vans  (of  which  I  think  there  were  twelve 
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or  thirteen)  several  of  them  wishing  to  go 
together,  and  all  not  being  able  to  go  as 
they  pleased.  However,  he  managed  very 
well  indeed.  The  whole  were  divided 
into  three  parties,  starting  as  we  landed. 
Those  who  were  on  shore  first,  went  first ; 
then  came  the  next  four  vans ;  and  then 
the  last  batch.  The  agent's  arrangements 
were  excellent ;  and  after  we  had  had  our 
dinner,  we  shouldered  our  bundles,  walked 
down  to  the  vans,  took  our  respective 
seats,  bid  good  bye  to  the  captain  and  the 
rest  for  the  last  time,  and  started  in  a 
manner  which  shall  be  seen  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  Start— Rate  of  Going— Out-Skirts  of  Suess— 
MiKtary  Posts  — The  Desert — Telegraphs  — 
Change  Horses— Their  Treatment— The  Desert 
Road — Our  Baggage— A  Bivouac. 

At  last  we  were  oflP.  Four  huge  vans  full 
of  passengers  rattled  out  of  the  square^ 
with  a  whoop  and  a  shout,  a  waving 
of  hats  and  kerchiefs,  and  many  a  hearty 
farewell,  and  safe  journey  from  the  by- 
standers. Away  we  went  f  The  coach- 
man cracked  his  terrible  whip ;  (I  never 
heard  such  a  crack  in  my  life  before— not 
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even  an  English  drayman  could  make  such 
a  cracky  I  am  certain!)  crack  went  the 
whip, — some  of  the  unruly  horses  kicked 
and  plunged,  and  were  severely  flogged, 
timid  ladies  held  on  like  grim  death,  men 
laughed  loud,  as  they  knocked  against 
each  other ;  and  all  raised  a  hurrah  of 
joy  which  made  the  houses  of  Suez  ring 
again  with  the  merry  echo. 

We  bid  farewell  to  Suez  with  gladness, 
since  our  doing  so,  took  us  away  from 
one  of  the  dirtiest  towns  I  ever  visited, 
not  having  met  with  one  to  equal  it 
during  my  travels  [in  .India.  Glad  also 
were  we  to  leave  it,  because  it  was  the 
means  of  brining  us  nearer  home. 

We^'dashed  through  the  town  in  gallant 
style ;  the  horses  galloping  and  prancing, 
and  our  vans  pitching  and  rolling  like  so 
many  dhips  in  a  storm.    The  pace  we 
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went  at  was  indeed  excellent;  the  same 
the  whole  way,  without  abatement ;  how- 
ever, the  drivers  do  not  punish  their  cattle 
unnecessarily,  nor  do  they  allow  them  to 
overwork  themselves;  they  invariably  go 
up  a  rising  ground,  or  over  a  patch  of 
heavy  sand,  at  a  gallop;  so,  as  to  get 
through  the  obstacle  the  sooner,  at  every 
two  miles  they  are  stopped  to  take  breath, 
which  makes  them  go  the  faster  after- 
wards ;  and  if  one  van  is  in  advance  to 
any  great  distance  of  the  rest,  the  driver 
always  stops  until  the  rear  ones  come  up, 
and  then  starts  again.  We  had  fine  fim 
on  the  road,  the  drivers  of  the  di£Perent 
conveyances  vying  with  each  other,  to  keep 
front,  evidently  in  the  hopes  of  a  hukh" 
s^sh  (present)  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 
Our  coachmen  was  a  surly  old  rascal,  and 
drove  at  his  own  pace,  notwithstanding 
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all  my  exertions  to  induce  him  to  heave 
a-head.  We  enjoyed  our  drive  exces- 
sively. Anjrthing  for  a  change,  after  the 
confinement  of  a  sea  voyage. 

The  outskirts  of  Suez  are  in  keeping 
with  the  interior  of  the  town.  Heaps  of 
accumulated  rubbish  on  all  sides:  filth 
of  every  description,  and  ruinous  houses, 
lined  the  road  for  some  distance.  Dead 
dogs  and  donkeys,  skeletons  of  camels 
presented  themselves  here  and  there; 
causing  a  stench  sufficient  to  make  one 
sick.  Squalid  huts  inhabited  by  still  more 
squalid  wretches,  with  starvation  and 
disease  depicted  [on  their  miserable  faces ; 
in  fact,  every  thing  and  object  which  we 
saw,  gave  us  an  idea  of  abject  poverty 
—the  acme  of  human  woe.  I  was  glad 
when  we  passed  these  pitifiil  scenes,  and 
breathed  more  freely  when  we  came  upon 
the  open  plain. 
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As  we  drove  along,  we  saw  sereral 
square  fivts  or  redoubts,  at  the  gateways 
of  wliidi  stood  one  or  two  speciiiieiis  of 
soldiery,  such  as  I  had  never  befi»re 
seen.  These  redoubts  are  more  or  less 
in  a  ruinous  state,  evidently  allowed  to 
be  so,  and  the  sdidiery  posted  in  them, 
perlu^  for  want  of  better  accimunodation, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  disturbance 
in  the  town,  or  of  capturing  Bedouin 
robbers,  of  whom  there  are  several  gangs 
hovering  about  in  the  desert,  ready  to 
pounce  upon  any  defenceless  traveller  who 
may  pass  that  way.  I  give  a  [sketch  of 
one  of  these  redoubts,^  such  as  I  can 
remember  of  it,  not  having  been  able  to 
to  make  one,  owing  to  the  motion  and 

*  Some  of  these  are  large  and  strong,  with  good 
aooommodations  for  troops,  and  ditch,  covered-waj, 
and  glads. 
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bumping  of  the  ran*    They  were  erected 
by  Napoleon  when  he  was  in  Egypt^  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  trade  be- 
tween Cairo  and  Suez :   and  must  have 
been  very  useful  during  those  disturbed 
times.    Outside  of  them  are  generally  a 
few  huts>  in  which  reside  the  families  of 
the  soldiers;   whilst  they  themselves  oc«- 
cupy  the  interior  of  their  castles.     Their 
donkeys^  mules,  and  ponies,  are  picketted 
under  the  walls;    half  starved  animals, 
with  no  food,  excepting  that  which  their 
own  ruminations  purvey  for  them;  I  fear 
their  commissariat  supplies  are  upon  no 
very  expensive  or  elaborate  scale;   and 
I  doubt  if  their  masters  are  much  better 
€^  than  themselves. 

At  certain  distances,  and  on  rising 
ground,  are  erected  telegraphs,  used  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  with  the 
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different  stations  and  Cairo :  the  intel-* 
ligence  of  the  arrival  of  steamers  and 
mails  at  Suez.  I  forget  the  distance  at 
which  they  are  situated  from  each  other, 
about  two  or  three  miles  I  should  imagine. 
The  intelligence  is  conveyed  very  rapidly, 
and  I  believe  answers  the  purpose  very  well, 
thereby  enabling  the  people  on  the  road, 
to  prepare  the  relays  of  horses  and  refresh- 
ments for  passengers.  Each  telegraph  is 
managed  by  an  Arab,  who  resides  in  the 
building:  a  solitary  watch  tower,  the 
place  seemed  too :  a  kind  of  mortello  with 
a  small  postern  and  loopholes.  What  a 
beautifrd  residence  for  a  recluse !  What 
silence!  What  solitude!  Nothing  heard 
save  the  howling  of  the  wind  across  the 
dreary  waste.  No  companion  save  his 
own  thoughts,  and  perhaps  no  thoughts 
excepting  those    of  sadness.     I  beUeve 
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these  poor  fellows  are  relieved  weekly. 
I'd  rather  starve  than  be  one  of  them. 

After  driving  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles,  we  arrived  in  safety  at  the  end  of 
our  first  stage,   where  a  relay  of  horses 
awaited  us.      Our  weary   and  steaming 
steeds   were  expeditiously  released  from 
the  drag,  and  taken  into  the  stables,  and 
fresh  ones  put  to.     We  were   agreeably 
siu-prised    at   the    smart   way   in   which 
this  change   of  horses  was  e£Pected;    as 
well  and  as   quickly  done,  as   the  most 
expert  ostlers  of  Old  England.     All  four 
vans  came    to  this    place  together,    and 
started  afresh  as  before.     But  the  ques- 
tion is,  where  are  all  these  horses  kept  ? 
And  another,  are  there  fresh  ones  for  all 
the  twelve  or  fourteen  vans  ?     The  horses 
are  kept  in  excellent  stables,  and  taken 
every  care  of;  wiped  down,  groomed  and 

g5  . 
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fed  (ihe  latter  not  over  plentifully  I  ima- 
gine)  as   quickly  as  possible;   but  with 
regard  to  their  number^  I  must  mention 
that  it  is  only  the  first  batch  of  vans, 
which    have     the   fresih    horses  ;    those 
coming  after^  are  obliged  to  take  the  ones 
which  have  been  left  by  their  predeces- 
sors ;    the   consequences   were,  that  we, 
who  came  rearmost  of  all,  had  the  jaded 
brutes   who  had  borne  the  burden    and 
heat  of  the  day.     I  think,  however,  that 
the  van,  in  which  my  party  was,  had  fresh 
horses,  the  best  and  the  steadiest  all  the 
way,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  agent 
being  with  us  ;  I  say  this  merely  as  a  sur- 
mise on  my  part,  because  I  observed  our 
animals  always  went  so  well,  and  appeared 
in  better  condition ;  above  all,  we  had  no 
kegging.    Whilst  the  horses  were  being 
changed^  we  got  out  to  stretch  our  legs 
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a  little ;  there  is  not  room  for  that  inside 
the  vans.  The  building  we  came  to  is 
merely  a  large  stable^  flat -roofed;  and 
from  what  I  could  see  of  it,  made  entirely 
of  upright  timber  and  boards.  I  did  not 
observe  any  accommodations  for  travellers 
Here ;  those  were  on  in  advance.  No 
other  habitations  presented  themselves; 
all  around  was  barren  waste,  telling  us 
most  forcibly  that  this  wa^  the  desert. 
I  looked  out  for  sandy  clouds,  and  could 
see  nothing  of  the  sort.  There  was  not 
a  particle  of  dust.  The  tract  over  which 
we  drove  was  moist  and  firm,  and  we  had 
nothing  to  alarm  us  whatsoever  ;  all  was 
plain  sailing,  and  as  easy  and  comfortable 
as  we  could  wish  to  be.  I  have  heard 
complaints  made  of  this  mode  of  convey- 
ance, and  I  allow  that  it  might  be  better ; 
but  what  would  these  grumblers  say^  if 
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they  had  to  cross  the  desert  on  dromeda- 
ries and  donkeys^  get  burnt  to  deaths  and 
be  two  or  three  days  in  reaching  Cairo 
instead  of  twenty-four  hours  ?  When  the 
railroad  is  established^  I  shall  be  happy 
to  acknowledge  that  it  is  better  than  the 
vans ;  but  until  then  we  ought  to  thiidk 
ourselves  lucky,  to  have  such  comfortable 
conveyances,  when  those  who  travelled  the 
same  route  before  us,  had  nothing  of  the 
sort!  , 

On  we  went  again,  leaving  the  solitary 
stables  far  behind  us ;    away,  away,  over 
sand  and  stones ;  up  hill  and  down  dale ; 
sometimes  on  even  wheels,  at  others  on 
one !    Glorious  knocks  we  got !    But  who 
cared  ?     We    passed  a  long    string    of 
camels  and  dromedaries,  led  by   Arabs^ 
armed  to  the  teeth.     Upon  looking  more 
closely,  they  proved  to  be  carrying  our 
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baggage.      We  happened   to  halt  for    a 
while^    and    then  we  had  ample  time  to 
look  at  the  cavalcade.     Each  searched  for 
his  portmanteau  or  trunk.    One  exclaimed, 
"  Oh !  I  see  mine ! "  Another,  *'  I  am  sure 
mine  are    lost,  for   I   cannot  see  them." 
One  lady  cried  out,  *'  Do  tell  me,  can  you 
see  my  bonnet-box?"    and  another,    "I 
wonder  whether  my  carpet  bag  with  the 
brass  padlock  is  there !  '\  My  wife  asked 
me,  if  all  our  things  were  correct  ?  I  satis- 
fied her  on  that  point,  for  I  counted  our 
boxes   to    her  ;    beginning  at  one,    and 
ending  at  seven ;  but,  I  confess,  whether 
I  saw  them  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.     How- 
ever, I  made  no  doubt  but  that  all  were 
right.       Our  fellow-traveller  calmed  our 
fears  by  assuring  us  that  he  had  been  on 
this  road  for  upwards  of  four  years,  and 
bad  not  known  a  single  article  lost ! 
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I  beg  leave  to  digress  for  a  moment 
by  observing^  that  before  starting  from 
Madras^  my  friends  there  had  advised  me 
to  take  a  couple  of  do^en  of  water  in 
a  hamper  with  me^  for  consumption  in 
crossing  the  desert.  This  I  did^  and  had 
the  precious  basket  taken  -every  care  of  on 
board  the  steamer,  comforting  myself  with 
the  pleasurable  thoughts,  at  all  events, 
of  having  some  good  water  to  drink  in 
the  absence  of  anything  more  substantial. 
I  took  two  bottles  out  at  Suez,  and  stowed 
them  away  in  the  van,  in  case  of  the  water 
being  required.  One  bottle  was  finished 
by  a  little  lady  in  black,  and  the  other  I 
gave  to  some  one  who  had  been  smoking 
a  great  deal,  and  who  felt  very  dry!  The 
remainder  was  never  touched  ;  and  I 
would  recommend  no  one  to  burthen 
themselves  with  anything  of  the  sort,  as 
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here  is  plenty  oh  the  road^  besides  excellent 
)eei  and  other  good  things  far  preferable. 
So  much  for  my  two  dozen  of  water.     I 
espied  the  hamper  dangling  at  the  side  of 
a  camel,  which  I  was  sorry  for,  as  I  had 
given   orders    for   its    being  left  behind. 
For  my  part,  I  make  it  a  rule  to  drink  as 
little  as  possible  while  travelling,  and  to 
eat  less ;  this  regimen,  I  fancy,  few  would 
adopt;  and  I  dare  say,  my  readers  will 
feel  inclined   to  smile   when  I  here  say, 
that  I  always  found  myself  much  better 
for  observing  abstinence  on  the  journey, 
and  laying  in  a  good  store   of  eatables 
when  I  came  to  the  end  of  it. 

Progressing  onwards,  we  came  upon 
a  Mvouac — a  group  of  travellers  halting 
in  the  desert  for  the  night,  after  their 
weary  day's  journey.  There  they  were  all 
seated  on  the  ground,  their  pavilion,  the 
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beautiful  blue  sky  above  their  heads^  and 
their  couches  the  sandy  plain.  These 
fellows  appeared  to  be  merchants  from 
Cairo^  going  to  Suez.  They  had  their 
armed  guard  with-  them — mercenaries, 
who,  I  dare  say,  would  desert  them,  were 
an  enemy,  in  the  shape  of  a  band  of 
robbers,  to  present  themselves.  All  their 
bales  of  merchandise,  and  the  kajawas,  or 
pack-saddles,  of  their  camels,  &c.,  were 
piled  inside,  and  their  beasts  picketted  in 
a  sort  of  square  facing  outwards,  making, 
as  it  were,  a  fortification.  Their  fires 
were  lighted,  some  were  busy  cooking, 
whilst  the  superiors  were  lolling  their  lazy 
lengths  on  their  small  carpets,  smoking 
their  kaliouns  and  pipes  as  comfortably 
as  possible,  whilst  others  were  kneeling 
and  bowing,  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  their  evening  orisons.     It  was  an  in- 
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teresting  sights  and  I  hope  I  may  be 
pardoned  mentioning  it  in  this  place. 
Similar  descriptions  of  such  scenes  are 
so  frequently  given,  that  a  repetition  is 
considered  tiring,  and  stale,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  I  have  therefore  hazarded 
this  desert  bivouac,  accompanied  by  an 
apology  for  having  done  so :  and  I  hope 
that  both  will  be  accepted. 
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Station^  No.  6 — A  Dinner  in  the  Desertr— Arab 
Cook  —  Water— Accommodations — Adventures 
—Arab  Coachmen — State  of  the  Roads — Advan- 
tages of  the  Route. 

Wk  left  Suez  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
iiftornoon^  and  arrived  at  Station,  No.  6, 
a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  at  a 
({uarter  past  four  o'clock.  Here  we  were 
to  dine,  or  rather  to  take  tea ;  but  not  a 
drop  of  tea  had  any  of  us;  we  partook 
of  Atmiothing  far  more  to  the  purpose :  to 
wit,  a  good  Irish  stew !    On  arriying,  we 
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^U  got  out  and  made  our  way  into  the 
'Hesfl^room.  Whilst  the  ladies  of  the  party, 
'fitixed  into  very  nice  apartments  to  make 
thexnselves  decent,  the  gentlemen  bustled 
aI>OTit,  and  made  the  folks  at  the  place  as 
sa^ip  as  our  own  appetites.     In  the  course 
^  ^out  ten  minutes,  three  or  four  large 
^^lies  of  smoking  Irish  stew  made  their 
^^3)earance;    which   we    attacked,    as   if 
^^^  had  been  starved,  though  every  excuse 
^^  as  to  be   made  for   our  voracity,   con- 
sidering the  distance  we  had  come^  the 
^f>Id  wind,  &c.  &c.     I  think  I  am  not  far 
^ong  when  I  declare,  that  the  Irish  stew 
^hes  were  replenished  more  than  three 
times;    after  which,   we  fell  to  at  some 
excellent  cheese,  biscuits,  and  prime  Bass' 
ale,  all  which  was  first  rate.     The  reader 
may  imagine,  by  the  above,  that  ample 
justice  was  done  to  the  viands:    there 
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was  also  a  dessert,  consisting  of  apples, 
dates,  raisins,  and  so  forth.  The  whole 
torn  out  was  better  than  we  had  antici- 
pated, and  the  quantity  eat  was  more  than 
the  worthy  keeper  of  the  place  had  any 
idea  of.  I  watched  him  as  he  stood 
behind  us,  and  the  expression  of  astonish- 
ment and  horror  depicted  on  jhis  counte- 
nance was  truly  laughable.  The  bottled 
porter  and  beer  was  exquisite,  and  so  was 
the  port  and  brandy.  We  could  have  had 
champaign,  if  we  had  called  for  it!  I 
never  remember  having  seen  people  make 
a  heartier  meal.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
proposed  and  carried  nem  con,  to  the  cook, 
for  tibe  really  excellent  Irish  stew  he  had 
served  up.  Some  of  us  sallied  into  the 
good  man'i^  sanctum  sanctorum,  to  have  a 
look  at  this  prince  of  Arab  cooks,  the  first 
of  the  sort  we  had  ever  come  across — a 
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jolly  faced  fat-chopped  fellow  he  appeared 
to  be  too— evidently,  one  who  did  not 
stick  [to  the  rules  qf  Moslemism ;  but  who 
preferred  the  more  substantial  feeding  of 
far  more  sensible  people  than  those  of  his 
creed.     I  asked  him  if  he  was  a  true  Mus- 
sulman ?  and  I  repeated  the  usual  phrase 
of  *'  La  hillah,  hillallah,   Mahomed  oo 
russool  oolah,**    (which  in   English  is — 
^^    There  is  no  God  but  God,    and  Ma- 
li omed  is  his  Prophet.")     Upon  which,  he 
^sled  me  if  I  were  a  Moslem  ?  I  answered 
^i^na  that  I  was  not ;    but  a  ''  Ferung!* 
(Englishman),  at  which  he  stared,  as  much 
^^  to  say,   '*  How  then  do  you  come  to 
t^^at  what  you  just  did  T   He  showed  us 
^*  kitchen,  which  though  not  on  a  very 
c^^borate  scale,   had  still  the  multum  in 
P^o  in  its  arrangements ;  at  all  events, 
Ae  Irish  stew  spoke  volumes  in  its  favour. 
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So  much  for  the  Arab  cook.  I  only  hope 
that^  if  the  plague  has  not  taken  him^  he 
has  treated  travellers  as  well  smce  as  he 
did  us  when  we  honored  him  with  our 
company. 

People  told  us  that  we  should  not  have 
any  water  in  the  Desert;  quite  a  mistake; 
at  all  events  we  found  an  iron  tank  full 
of  it  here;  though  I  do  not  think  we 
expended  any  very  large  quantity  of  it. 
Those  who  did  drink  the  water  pronounced 
it  excellent.  Every  station  has  a  supply, 
which  is  brought  from  Cairo^  from  the 
Nile^  and  is  carried  by  camels  bearing 
large  leather  bags  full  of  it^  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  carry  water  on  bullocks 
with  our  troops  in  India.  It  costs  the 
Transit  Company  a  good  deal  employing 
so  many  camels  for  this  purpose;  but  it  is 
the  only  way  to  have  good  water.    That 
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procui^d  at  Suez  and  in  the  desert^  is  so 

^^s  that  those  who  drink  it  are  invariably 

attacked  with  dissentery,  which  carries  a 

^U  oflfnearly  as  expeditiously  as  cholera ! 

Xhe  accommodations  at  this  place  of 

£^d  cheer  are  tolerable ;  though  nothing 

^^^y  extensive.    There  are  I  think  four  bed 

'^^tns,  and  a  hall  for  meals.    The  former 

^^  furnished  with  iron  bedsteads^  wash 

^^^^d  stands,  f  sofe,  and  chaurs,   and  the 

^^«i  appeared  clean;  in  the  latter  b  a 

^^:%g  table  with  chairs,  and  a  divan  at  one 

®^^,  all  very  proper    and   comfortable. 

'^Ve  kitchen  is  close  by,  and  the  stabling 

^^^  the  horses  in  the  rear  of  the  building. 

^^he  whole  is  somewhat  in  the  style  of  a 

^^^e  flat  roofed  bangdow  without  any 

^Udosore. 

After  our  meal  was  ended^  bills  paid, 
^nd  horses  put  to,  we  jumped  into  our 
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vans  and  made  a  fresh  start  of  it.  I  say^ 
'^  bills  paid,"  as  those  who  called  for  wine> 
beer,  or  spirits,  had  to  pay  for  it.  I  think 
our  party  demolished  a  good  quantum  of 
beer,  about  two  dozen  and  a  half,  and  that 
was  doing  pretty  well.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  paid  for  eating,  tea,  or  coffee,  and  as 
much  water  as  you  like  to  imbibe;  but 
any  liquor  is  extra,  and  comes  under  the 
denomination  of  ''  hotel  expenses.''  I  will 
say  that  the  charges  are  very  moderate. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  fee  the  waiter 
or  cook,  though  I  believe  something  is 
generally  given;  it  is  a  great  comfort  that 
nothing  is  asked  for. 

We  did  not  pursue  our  journey  without 
some  occurrences  to  amuse  us;  for  instance 
on  the  occasion  of  our  start  from  No.  6, 
spme  of  the  horses  which  were  put  to  the 
vans,  and  which  had  already  come  with 
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the  party  in  advance  of  us  from  No.  7, 

n^ere  very  loath  to  go  another  ten  miles; 

And  when  they  were  required  to  go  further^ 

theywouldnot  move-r-some  of  them  kicked; 

aoi3ie  sat  down  on  their  haunches;  some 

la.id  down,  and  would  not  rise  up  notwith- 

Bta.xiding  all  the  whippings  and  kickings  of 

*h^  coachmen,  and  the  many  knocks  given 

*H^xn  by  the  enraged  passengers.     There 

^^&8  a  4ead  halt  at  No.  6,  for  some  time, 

^^^idedly;  the  only  van  which  got  on 

'^Qa   ours,  and  when  we  had  gone  about 

*^*^ee  hundred  yards,  our  coachy  pulled 

^P  also,  to  wait  for  the  others.    He  would 

^ot    budge  an  inch,  although    I   poked 

■^^^  with  a  stick  to  induce  him  to  move 

^^>    move  he  would   not;    however  the 

^^   vans  at  last  got   under-weigh,  and 

^^^e   up    to  where    we  were,  when  all 

^^^rted  &irly  together;  the  drivers  of  the 

Vol.  I.  H 
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^^heggtn^  horses  paying  their  beasts  off 
for  their  obstinacy.  Ours  was  a*  most 
surly  old  rascal  as  I  before  observed — ^he 
would  not  do  anything  we  asked  him^  and 
when  I  gave  him  a  poke  on  the  ribs  with 
my  stick,  he  came  out  with  a  volley  of 
anathemas  in  Arabic,  which  astonished 
me.  He  jumped  off  his  box  and  sat 
down  at  a  distance  from  us.  I  called 
''bukseesh  mqfeesh/'*  to  which  he  snapped 
his  fingers  most  indignantly,  as  much  as 
to  say,  '^/  care  not,'*  and  the  reader  may 
imagine  he  got  no  ^^bukseesh"  from  us; 
all  he  received  when  he  reached  Cairo, 
was  a  good  scolding  from  the  agent  for 
his  obstinacy. 

We  were  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
state  of  the  tracks  or  roads  over  which 

*  "  There  is  no  present  for  you." 
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we  went.     From  what  we  had  heard^  we 

expected  to  have  sand  up  to  our  eyes, 

but  no  such  thing/  the  ground  was  moist 

and  hard^  and  in  some  places  as  smooth 

as  a  well  made  carriage  drive!     We  had 

here  and  there  a  little  sand  truly,  but 

*twas   nothing   of  consequence.     I   have 

driven  over  many  a  worse  road  in  large 

military  stations  in  India.     It  is  indeed  a 

pity  that  a  parcel  of  croaking,  discontented 

grumblers  should  be  allowed  to  frighten 

their    fellow   creatures    by   exaggerating 

things  far  beyond  their  real  state.     We 

had  heard  of  the  inconveniences  of  the 

overland  route,  the  dreadftil  fatigues  of 

crossing  the  desert,  the  bad  conveyances, 

bad  fare  and  worse  roads,  but  we  found 

everything  quite  the  contrary.     We  were 

determined    to    be    pleased,    so     found 

matters  much  better  than  we  had  anti- 

H  2 
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iipated,  and  who  cares^  as  long  as  we  get 
home  in  so  shcnrt  a  space  of  time^  as  this 
sell-same  much  abused  route  allows  us  to 
do. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  improye- 
ment,  the  rapid  march  of  time  and  intellect, 
together  with  that  spirit  of  enterprise  so 
glaringly  evinced  by  the  good  old  Padsha^ 
will  accomplish  all  that  is  wished  for^ 
until  the  journey  from  India  to  England 
Y^  have  reached  the  zenith  of  perfection^ 
tsai  grumblers  will  theUj  it  is  to  be  hoped^ 
^ease  from  indulging  in  their  propensities. 
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Aniyal  at  Na  5,  and  Change  Horses— Evening 
in  the  DeBert— Skeletons  of  Camels,  &c.— A 
Meeting  at  No.  4— A  Halt— The  Comforts  of  a 
Best — ^Earlj  Bising  and  consequences. 

It  was  now  beginning  to  get  darkj  the. 
shades  of  night  were  casting  their  mantle 
oyer  the  land.  The  next  place  we  came 
to  was  No.  B,  where  we  again  changed 
horses.  We  did  not  reach  this  place  mitil 
between  eight  and  mne  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing«  We  passed  a  cavalcade  of  European 
trayellersj  riding  on  camels  and  donkeys. 
Mr.  p.  informed  us  that  they  were  going 
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on  an  excursion  of  pleasure^  haying  arriyed 
from  England  but  a  few  days  before. 
There  were  two  or  three  ladies  amongst 
them,  who  seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  fim 
yastly,  laughing  right  merrily,  and  waying 
their  kerchiefs  to  us  as  we  passed  them.  I 
fancy  they  must  have  had  rather  a  cold 
ride  of  it  to  their  halting  ground. 

Now  that  it  was  dark,  we  encountered 
a  little  more  rough  work  than  we  had  pre- 
viously experienced;  such  as,  some  tremen- 
dous jolting,  and  knocking  of  he^dsw    Some 
of  us  tried  sleep  but  in  vain :  however  one 
lady  did  contrive  somehow  or  other^  to 
have  a  nap,  when  she  awoke  she  found  her 
head  comfortably  reposing  on   Mr;    IXs 
shoulder !   We  had  certainly  darkness  on 
our  side,  not  even  a  lantern    or    lamp, 
the    coachmen    driving    their   horses  by 
means  of  a  ma^n  in  white,  running  on  a  heai 
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of  each  team^  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  guide 
to  show  the  road.  Then  there  was  such 
shouting  and  jabherring  in  Arabic^  worse 
even  than  ^^Malabars"  1  Such  bumping  and 
rolling  from  one  side  to  the  other !  I  really 
expected  every  moment  to  see  an  upset ; 
but  no  such  accident  befell  us.  We  broke 
a  trace,  but  that  was  soon  rectified  and 
altogether  we  got  on  very  welL 

In  due  course  of  time  the  moon  made  her 
appeariuQce,  and  then  all  was  easy  work.  The 
poor  worn-out  guide  jumped  up  behind, 
and  we  proceeded  very  comfortably.  It 
was  a  bright  moonlight,  and  we  could  see 
the  whole  pUdn  over  which  we  were  mov- 
ing, extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
not  a  very  magnificent  sight,  though  from 
the  circumstance,  not  worth  seeing. 

We  passed  a  great  many  skeletons  of 
camels,  horses  and  other  animals,  lying  on 
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either  side  of  us.  I  was  told^  it  very 
frequently  happens  that  these  poor  things 
fiEdl  down  dead  from  want  of  water^  and 
the  excessive  heat  during  the  hot  months. 
We  were  fortunate^  then^  in  coming  at  the 
season  of  the  year  we  did.  As  for  ▼ege-' 
tation  for  grazing  there  was  little  or  none; 
some  grass  is  however  found  in  the  small 
hollows  which  catch  the  rain-water^  but 
that  is  soon  eat  up^  or  parched  in  the  sun. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  desert 
travellers  to  carry  forage  as  Well  as  watier 
for  their  beasts;  and  this>  is  generally 
done^  where  it  can  be  afforded^  by  having 
extra  camels  laden  iitrith  leather  bags^  fiill 
of  the  one^  and  bundles  of  the  other ;  but 
the  poor  sblitary  Bedouin,  with  his  one 
dromedary,  must  carry  all,  or  Starve !  It 
is  a  well  known  fact,  the  length  of  time 
that  these  animals  go  without  watery  but 
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they  even  must  have  a  drink  when  they 
really  become  thirsty;  and  then  if  there  is 
no  water  for  them^  poor  creatures^  their 
strength  fails  them^  and  they  are  left  to 
perish  in  the  wilderness.  The  Bedouin^ 
howeyer^  generally  has  a  small  leather 
bag  with  water,  and  this  supply  suffices 
for  man  and  beast;  but  in  some  instances 
and  when  the  heat  is  excessive,  that 
even  is  not  enough,  and  dire  necessity 
compels  the  former  to  expend  himself^ 
what  he  would  otherwise  give  the  latter, 
which  has  to  go  without :  nature  assists 
the  poor  dumb  animal,  and  then  when  it 
can  no  longer  do  so,  it  falls  to  the  ground 
to  rise,  no  more;  the  master  derserts  it, 
^d  it  dies,  the  solitary  remains  showing 
to  the  passer  by,  what  once  it  was,  a 
faithfol  hard  working  thing,  and  now,  alas, 
9^m^s  of  corruption! 
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We  arrived  at  No.  4  at  about 
twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  the  progress  we 
made  from  the  last  station^  was  very 
slow  certainly,  but  we  had  safety  on 
our  side,  and  that  is  better  than  going 
fast  with  the  chance  of  a  broken  neck. 
Here  we  caught  up  those  who  had 
started  before  us.  They  were  all  bustling 
out  of  bed,  to  make  room  for  the  fresh 
arrivals.  But  I  must  mention  to  the 
reader,  that  No.  4  is  the  principle  halting 
ground  in  the  desert.  Here  is  a  regular 
hotel,  A  large  house  with  a  range  of 
apartments  for  families  as  well  as  single 
persons.  There  is  a  hall  for  meals,  and  a 
suite  of  six  or  eight  bed-rooms.  A  flight  of 
stone  steps  leads  you  up;  underneath  are  the 
stables  and  other  o£Sces,  kitchen,  &c.  &c. 
It  was  dreadfully  cold  when  we  arrived. 
Mr.  D.  told  me  to  seize  a  bed-room  at 
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once;  which  I  forthwith  did;  securmg 
one,  which  had  but  just  been  vacated  by 
a  married  couple ;  so  I  bundled  my  wife 
into  bed  without  delay^  and  ran  down  into 
kitchen  to  procure  her  a  hot  cup  of  co£fee. 
There  was  such  a  noise  and  hubbub  at  this 
place,  such  hoUooing  and  shouting;  horses 
neighing,  kicking,  and  fighting;  Arab 
coachmen  and  ostlers  wrangling  ;  passen- 
gers on  the  start  running  up  and  down  the 
steps,  and  shaking  hands,  and  talking  with 
those  come  ;  ladies  calling  frantically  for 
their  children;  and  children  crying  for 
the  cold ;  maid-servants  and  nurses  flying 
about  with  their  dresses  not  fastened 
behind,  somewith  caps  and  bonnets,  others 
with  stockings  and  garters  in  their  hands  ; 
people  rushing  up  against  each  other  and 
begging  pardon  ;  one  man  rimning  here 
and  another  there  as  if  mad ;    in  fact  I 
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nerer  saw  such  a  siglit— 'twas  oonfarion 
worse  confounded  most  truly  !  I  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  kitchen^  witnessing  the 
amusing  spectacle^  and  could  not  help 
laughing!  Indeed  it  was  a  most  ludicrous 
sight.  The  cook  in  the  kitchen  had  been 
hard  at  work  ever  since  six  o'olock  the 
previous  morning;  and  was  stiU  at  it, 
making  coffee  and  swearing  in  fine  style. 
He  was  a  Frenchman^  and  he  did  ^'saore 
morbleau,  tousles  Anglais  etlespassagers/' 
most  eloquently  '' Avez  vous  du  cafe,"  said 
I.  *'  Oui,  Monsieur ;  oui  Monsieur,  a 
present/'  answered  Crapeau.  I  stood 
waiting  in  the  cold,  until  my  patience  was 
exhausted;  '^du  cafe  s*il  vousplait,'*  cried  I; 
''du  diable,**  muttered  the  Frenchman.  At 
last  I  could  wait  no  longer,  and  resolved  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  coffee,  in  the  hopes  of 
success  in  something  else,  so  I  asked  for 
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• 

'*  Teau  chaude**  upon  which  my  good  friend 
jumped  smartly^  seized  hold  of  a  kettle  full^ 
and  presented  it  to  me.  I  then  asked  for 
a  bottle  of  Port  wine^  some  sugar,  and 
glasses,  all  these  were  promptly  delivered 
to  me,  and  I  hastened  up  stairs,  my  teeth 
chattering  with  cold.  I  brewed  some  hot 
port-wine  n^us,  nice  and  strong;  gave 
my  wife  a  huge  jorum  of  it ;  took  a  sti£F 
glass  myself ;  slipped  off  my  shoes,  jumped 
into  bed  and  slept  like  a  top !  Oh  the 
delight  of  a  snooze  after  a  weary  day's 
journey  I  Oh  the  sweets  of  a  warm  bed, 
after  a  cold  driye  at  midnight  across  the 
desert!  I  never  enjoyed  a  sleep  so  much 
in  my  life.  The  bed's  were  comfortable 
plenty  of  blankets  and  clean  sheets.  My 
poor  wife  was  sadly  knocked  up,  so 
tliat  tUis  halt  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  her ! 
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We  were  told  that  we  dKrald  hsTe  to 
start  early  in  tlie  momiiig;  at  between 
three  and  four  o'clock,  and  lir.  D.  Idndly 
promised  to  call  ns.  I  do  not  know 
when,  and  who  called  ns.  On  awaking  I 
found  my  wife  up,  ready  dressed,  and 
declaring  to  me,  that  I  would  be  left 
behind,  if  I  did  not  make  haste!  I  cer- 
tainly wished  all  the  people  in  the  place, 
any  where  else,  and  hurried  on  my  things 
as  fast  as  I  could,  broke  my  shins  against 
the  footstool,  and  went  down  into  the  hall. 
Here  the  rest  of  the  party  had  assembled 
grumbling  at  having  to  turn  out  so  early ; 
and  most  heartily  did  I  add  my  share  to  the 
general  complaint:  for  we  had  scarcely  had 
two  hour's  sleep^  and  there  was  no  occasion 
after  all  for  the  hurry,  as  we  did  not  start 
until  jsix  o'clock.  However,  as  we  were 
all  up,  and  dressed,  there  was  no  use  in 
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growling;  so  we  resolred  to  make  the  best 
of  it^  and  ordered  tea,  coffee  and  some- 
thing to  eat.  Poor  miserable  greasy  cook 
had  to  turn  out  again,  and  re-commence 
a  task  which  he  had  left  off  but  two  hours 
ago. 

How  the  poor  fellow  did  ''  diable"  and 
*^sacre"  us!  But  there  was  no  help! 
Mr.  D.  went  down  stairs  to  him,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  had  some  stuff,  more  like 
black  mud  or  ditch  water,  than  tea  or 
coffee,  which  nobody  could  touch.  This 
was  sent  back  to  Pauvre  Francois  and  a 
fresh  supply  demanded ;  this  edition  was 
better,  and  those  who  partook  of  it  pro- 
m)unced  it  so.  I  ran  back  to  my  bed 
room,  for  the  remains  of  the  port  wine 
and  took  another  warm  brew  of  that,  far 
superior  to  the  tea  or   coffee. 

By  the  time  we  had  had  what  we  wanted. 
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it  was  broad  daylight,  and  we  prepared 
for  another  start,  which  I  beg  permission 
to  commence  in  another  Chapter. 
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An  Early  Start — Sunrise— The  Cold— -Antelopes 
—The  Petrified  Forest— Fertile  Valley  of  the 
Niler— Arrival  at  No.  3 — ^A  Walk — Concluding 
Remarks. 

It  was  daylight  when  we  again  started  on 
our  journey^  glad  to  be  off  after  having  had 
to  wait  for  so  long  a  time.  I  looked  at 
the  Frenchman  as  we  drove  away.  He 
was  standing  at  the  door  of  his  kitchen ; 
smoking  'a  cigar^  and  looking  as  sulky  as 
a  'bear;  one  of  m  cried  out  to  him^ 
*'  Bott  jouiy  Monsieur  cuisinier^  avez  vous'* 
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plus  de  cafe.  Non!  parbleu^i  said  he^ 
and  disappeared.  Poor  man!  I  wonder 
how  he  likes  his  berth ! 

The  sun  rose  beautifully  as  we  pursued 
our  journey^  and  showed  us  the  extent  of 
the  desert;  some  of  us  fancied  they^aw 
the'  sea  !  but  it  was  merely  a  fii^t  of 
imagination :  however,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  the  flat  country  in  the 
distance  had  certainly  the  appearance  of 
water.  It  was  a  lovely  morning,  and  the 
cold,  fresh  air  was  delightful  and  bracing. 
We  felt  the  effect  of  the  cold  most 
severely,  in  more  ways  than  one;  some 
had  chillblains ;  some  chapped  hands  and 
&ces ;  some  were  so  bad,  that  they  could 
not  shave  themselves  :  as  for  mysdf,  I 
suffered  much  from  a  sore  mouth,  both 
lips  being  so  dreadfully  affected,  that  any 
attempt  at  a  laugh  or  smile  was  attended 
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with  great  pain.  I  wished  much  to  have 
had  a  horse  to  take  a  good  gallop  over  the 
plains ;  it  was  truly  inviting^  and  became 
more  so  when  we  espied  a  herd  of  ante- 
lopes on  a  rising  ground.  A  pretty 
picture^  standing  out  in  bold  relief^ 
against  the  cloudless  sky  behind  them. 
On  spying  us^  they  made  off^  dashing  over 
the  ground^  and  throwing  up  the  sand  as 
they  fled  from  us. 

Here  and  for  some  distance^  the  road 
and  ground  round  about^  is  strewed  with^ 
what  at  first  seemed  to  me  to  be  pieces  of 
wood ;  and  so  they  were^  but  in  a  state  of 
petri&ctibn ;  in  &ct^  quite  stone :  and  as 
we  drove  along^  we  passed  the  petrified 
forest— a  most  wonderful  and  curious  relic. 
We  saw  a  portion  of  it^  and  beheld  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees  Ijring  about  the 
place.    I  picked  up  several  pieces^  and 
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brought  them  away  with  me.  Whai 
polished  these  stones  are  very  pretty  ex- 
hibiting the  granulated  veins  of  the  wood 
well  worthy  of  admiration. 

After  proceeding  for  about  six  or  eight 
nules^  we  came  to  a  rising  ground^  from 
whence  we  got  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
low  country,  or  as  it  is  termed,  'Uhefertik 
valley  of  the  Nile,*"  known  to  the  world  as 
Lower  Eygpt.  The  view  was  a  most  ex- 
tensive one ;  as  fiur  as  the  eye  could  readi; 
and  had  it  not  been  rather  hazy,  we  should 
have  been  able  to  see  the  Mediterranean.' 
It  was  most  gratifying  to  behold  trees  and 
verdure,  after  sandy  plains,  and  dreary 
wastes.  T^e  eye  rests  with  pleasure  <m 
the  one,  as  it  gazes  upon  nature's  beau- 
ties ;'  and  soon  becomes  weary  of  the 
other,  as  presenting  to  it  her  defects.  In 
this  instance  we  were  charmed;  as  w» 
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beheld  the  green  woods^  cultivated  fields^ 
meandering  river^  all  lying  beneath  us  as 
it  were ;  towns  and  villages ;  houses  and 
cottages^  scattered  here  and  there ;  lofty 
minarets  and  mosques^  raising  their  heads 
in  towering  grandeur  over  the  trees ;  the 
scenery  was  quite  different  to  what  we 
had  been  accustomed  in  India.  There 
all  is  hot  and  burning.  Here^  all  seemed 
cool  and  delightful.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  country  had  not  that  parched- 
up  aspect ;  quite  the  contrary :  all  seemed 
fresh  and  luxuriant^  notwithstanding  the 
season  of  the  year ;  and  again  what  we 
were  gazing  upon^  reminded  us  inore  of 
our  own  country  than  that  of  the  east. 
The  circumstance  of  mosques  and  nunarets 
being  visible  in  the  landscape,  however, 
dispelled  the  delusion ;  and  convinced  us, 
in  glaring  colours,  that  this  was  the  land 
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of  the  Heathen^    and  not    that   of  the 
Christian!     We  felt   quite  refreshed  at 
what  we  saw^  and^  indeed^  it  amply  com- 
pensated for  the  wearisome  journey  we 
had  come — the  knocking  about  in  the 
vans  and  other  disagreeables.     Our  fellow 
traveller  told  us^   that  if  we  looked  out, 
we  should  soon  catch  a    glimpse  of  the 
Pyramids   of  Egypt,    as  we    were  now 
approaching  the  ascent,  from  whence  the 
whole  country  to  the  left  is  seen  to  great 
advantage.     The   reader    may   imagine, 
our  anxiety  better  than  I  can  describe  it; 
we  could  not  be  otherwise  than  anxious 
to  behold  those  wonders  of  the  world,  of 
which  we  had  heard  so  much  from  our 
childhood.      I   ask    the    question,    is  it 
not  worth  while  coming  overland,  to  b^ 
able  to  see  all  these  wonderfrd  sights  ? 
We  arrived  at  Station  No.  3,  where  wc 
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again    changed    horses  ;    during    which 
operation^  we  took  a  walk  to  a  small  hill, 
or  rising  ground,  close  hy,  from  the  sum- 
mit of  which,  Mr.  D.  pointed  us  out  all 
the  scenery  helow,  and  told  us  in  what 
direction  we  should  see  the   Pyramids. 
During  our  walk,  we  picked  up  some  very 
good  stones,  and  pehbles,  large  pieces  of 
conglomerate  and  agate,  petrified  wood, 
and  shells  ;    each  of  us  returning  to  the 
vans  with  our  pockets  filled  with  what, 
I  dare  say,  the  horses  highly  objected  to ; 
since  our  collections  added  in  no  slight 
degree,  to  the  weight  of  the  vans.    When 
all  was  ready,  we  took  our  seats  and  drove 
on.     I   dare  say,  the  reader  is  heartily 
wearied  with  this  lengthy  description  of 
our  drive  across  the  desert;  but,  Ij;rust, 
I  shall  be  pardoned  when  I  here  say,  that 
I  have  entered  into  particulars  more  with 
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a  view  to  show  how  we  jbumied^  how  we 
fared^  and  what  we  saw  in  our  progresSi 
than  any  of  egotism  on  my  par£,  or 
of  exercising  my  power  of  description. 
Doubtless^  the  reader  may  have  heard  or 
read  of  the  drawbacks  of  a  journey  through 
Egypt.  I  hope,  by  what  I  have  written, 
and  am  still  about  to  write,  I  shall'  con- 
vince him  that  things  are  not  so  bad  as 
have  been  described ;  or,  to  use  a  vulgar 
phrase  that,  ''the  devil  is  not  so  black  as 
he  is  pdnted."  I  cannot  conclude  this 
Chapter,  however,  without  begging  the 
kind  reader's  patience  in  following  me  to 
the  end  of  my  travels.  They  were  most 
interesting  to  me ;  and  I  would  fain  hope, 
they  will  not  only  prove  so,  but  also  useful 
to  him,  should  he  ever  be  led  by  fortune's 
smiles,  or  her  frowns,  to  traverse  the  same 
country,  and  see  the  same  sights  which 
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I  did.  Many  there  are^  who  have  done 
so  already ;  and^  perhaps^  seen  more  than 
I  have ;  but  my  wishes  are  intended  for 
those  who  have  these  pleasures  in  store ; 
and^  I  heartily  trusty  that  they  will  enjoy 
their  wanderings^  and  appreciate  them^  as 
much  as  I  did.  Let  us  now  see  what  the 
next  Chapter  is  about.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  yet  quite  done  with  the  desert. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Reach  No.  2,  and  a  Breakfast — ^DiBtant  View  o£  Ae 
Pyramids — Change  Horses  at  No.  1— Descent 
into  Lower  Egypt — ^Approach  to  Cairo— Tombs 
of  Sultans — ^Boins  of  Cavalry  and  Infantry  lines. 

The  next  station  we  came  to  was  No.  2, 
where  we  had  an  excellent  breakfast  off 
cold  roast  fowls^  ham^  eggs  by  the  dozens, 
tea  and  coffee,  with  beer  and  other  be^ 
verage,  for  those   who    wished  it.     Wc^ 
could  not  help  enjoying  this  meal ;    fomr 
everything  was  good,   and  our  appetites 
sharpened  by  the  cold  morning  air.     I 
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tMnk  it  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  we 
came  here;  rather  a  fashionable  hour^ 
certainly^  for  a  travdling  dejeuner;  but 
that  was  of  little  or  no  consequence.  We 
had  a  long  drive  before  us^  and  we  were 
not  to  reach  Cairo  before  three  in  the 
afternoon ;  so  we  had  plenty  of  time  to 
have  a  good  look  from  this  place  at  all 
that  was  to  be  seen.  The  Pyramids  lay 
to  our  left.  There  they  were,  in  all  their 
ancient  ugliness :  I  cannot  use  any  other 
term,  for  there  is  great  lack  of  architec- 
tural beauty  and  elegance  in  their  form ; 
they  looked  like  three  large  hills  cut  into 
triangular  shapes;  but  still  there  they 
were,  Ihe  monuments  of  ages  gone  by, 
and  yet  to  come;  there  were  the  pyra- 
mids, their  beauty  decidedly  consisting  in 
their  ugliness^  yet  who  would  not  wish  to 
see  them  ?   They  are  worth  looking  at^ 

I  2' 
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notwithstanding    their   ungainliness — the 
very  circumstance  of  their  having  been 
the  burial-place  of  the  ancient  Pharoahs^ 
renders  them  objects  of  curiosity;,  leave 
alone    that    of  their    being    considered 
amongst  the  wonders  of  the  world!     We 
saw  them    to   great  advantage,  for  the 
day  was  fine,  and  the  atmosphere  clear. 
I  think  we  must  have  been  from  between 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  distant  from  them, 
and  yet  they  were  as  plain  and  as  con- 
spicuous as  possible.     Straight  in  front  of 
us  lay  the  City  of  Cairo,  though  we  could 
not  see  it  to  advantage,  owing  to  a  haze 
lying  over  it,  caused  no  doubt  by  the 
smoke.     To  our  right  lay  the  suburbs  of 
the  city,  extensive  gardens,  plantations, 
and  cultivated  fields  ;    and   still  further 
was  to  be  seen  *  extending  for  miles  and 
miles,  the  whole  of  the  fertile  country 
already  alluded  to. 
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We  reached  the  last  station  No.  1  on 
the  road^  and  there  changed  horses  for  the 
last  time^  preparatory  to  our  driving  into 
Cairo,  firom%which  we  were  not  now  far 
distant.  Here  we  got  out  and  stretched  our 
legs  again,  and  walked  up  to  the  telegraph 
station  close  by ;  from  the  sununit  of  which 
we  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  country 
around  us ;  after  which  we  started, 
looking  forward  with  great  pleasure  to 
our  reaching  that  ancient  capital  .the 
old  Babylon  of  by  gone  days. 

As  we  drove  on  we  descended  as  it  were 
into  the  lower  country,  the  declivity  was 
gradual  and  the  road  good,  so  we  had 
no  bumping,  and  wended  onwards  right 
merrily  without  interruption. 

We  were  now  approaching  Cairo  the 
great  city  of  the  Egyptians  ;  where  once, 
rdgned  the  well  known  Pharoah;  where 
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Jodeph  held  his  regal  sway  ;  and  the  very 
place^  where  were  enacted  the  dreadful 
tragedies  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  those 
fearful  exhibitions  of  divine  wrath  npon 
the  Egyptians^  in  return  for  their  pCTsecu- 
tions  of  God's  chosen  people. 

What  an  ancient  city  id  Cairo  I  How 
many  thousands  of  years  have  passed 
aw^y  since  it  first  became  the  seat  of 
Egyptian  Royalty,  how  maiiy  ages  have 
gone  by,  and  generations  passed  away, 
since  Cairo  had  first  a  name  !  There 
she  stands,  in  her  usual  place,  the  very 
same  she  took  up  when  first  she  sjnrang 
from  the  earth,  and  reared  her  head 
towards  sky !  Yes,  we  were  now  going  to 
see  this  famous  city,  this  venerable  and 
still  flourishing  relic  of  antiquity.  Culti- 
vated patches  of  land  ;  small  buildings^ 
such  as  cottages,  huts,  bridges,  and   old 
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tombs^  lay  scattered  on  either  side  of  the 
road,  which  led  us  to  the  city.  In  the  dis- 
tance to  our  right  we  caught  a  ^impse  of 
the  Padsha-s  stables^  an  extensive  range  of 
buildings^  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
traveller.  I  forget  the  how  many,  Mr.  D. 
told  me;  but  there  are  an  enormous  number 
of  horses  kept  and  bred  in  these  stables ; 
and  those  of  the  best  and  purest  Arab  blood. 
The  next  objects  which  met  our  view, 
and  attracted  attention,  were  several 
beautiful  tombs ;  which  I  was  told  were 
those  of  the  Sultans.  In  fact  the  plain  on 
either  side  was  covered  withgraves>  givin^^ 
to  the  idea,  (at  first  sight,)  more  the 
appearance  of  a  city  than  any  thing  else. 
In  very  truth  the  city  of  the  dead  !  tombs 
and  mosques,  having  domes  beautifully 
executed,  with  pillars  of  the  most  exquisite 
Moslem  architecture,  a  style  peculiarly 
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different  from  that  to  which  EuropeansF 
are  generally  accustomed,  and  which  is  to 
be  met  with  only  in  Oriental  countries. 
Some  of  the  roofs  of  these  tombs  are 
perfect,  and  gave  us  ample  food  for 
admiration,  and  we  wondered  that  such 
light  and  delicate  workmanship,  should 
stand  the  test  of  time  so  well  as  they 
had  done;  while  others  again  are  &st 
crumbling  into  nothingness  and  decay. 
And  here  lay,  in  their  silent  graves,  many 
a  proud  Sultan  ;  who  erst  ruled  thousands 
of  warriors,  with  despotic  sway ;  and  now 
the  hand  which  bore  the  sceptre  or  wielded 
the  scimitre,  is  laid  low  in  the  dust !  I 
cannot  tell  the  extent,  of  this  burial 
ground ;  indeed  I  am  afraid  to  hazard  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  lest  I  go  beyond 
the  mark,  or  not  do  justice  to  its  measure — 
ment,  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
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largest  I  have  evisr  seen^  and  the  graves 
so  thickly  crowded  that  there  did  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  even  room  for  a  person  to 
walk  amongst  them !  This  however  is  not 
the  onlyplace  of  interment  at  Cairo;  there 
are  several  on  the  other  side  of  the  city ; 
and  I  dare  say  if  the  plague  continues|  its 
dreadiul  ravages^  fresh  ground  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  dead. 

After  driving  past  these  tombs^ 
we  came  upon  some  high  ground^  from 
whence  we  had  a  good  view  of  the  city. 
There  lay  this  famous  Cairo,  with  her 
many  tall  minarets,  rearing  their  heads 
above  the  haze  and  smoke !  Twas  a  beau- 
tiful sight  indeed.  Our  pace  was  more  slow 
than  it  had  hitherto  been,  we  were  conse- 
quently able  to  observe  things  as  we  came 
upon  them  in  succession. 

We  drove  through  ruins  of  huts,  which 
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quointance  than  I  had  anticipated.     If 

^v^cr  I  return  to  old  Englbnd  again,  I  shall 

.7  thee  another  visit,  and  hope  we  shall 

K  as  good  friends  then,  as  we  were  when 

5  parted   in  the  year  1843.    And  now 

ehave  done.     The  reader  will  I  hope 

How  me  in  the  remainder  of  my  journey 

ith  more   pltosure  than  he  has  (or  must 

*^«ve)  done  during  that  dreary  portion  of  it 

"^Vhich  has  treated  so  much  of  this  self-same 

^^esert. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Entrance  to  Cairo— Women — Arrival  at  the  Hotel 
The  effects  of  oui'  journey — ^Baggage,  and  the 
weighing  of  it — ^Remarks. 

Passing  by  the  Lines^  we  took  a  turn  to 
the  right,  the  road  leading  to  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  city.  The  entrance  to  Cairo 
was  an  earnest  of  what  we  were  to  expect 
when  we  got  into  the  place  itself.  The 
road  lay  between  toll,  prickly-pear  hedges; 
broken  down  walls  of  mud ;  and  enormous 
mounds  of  rubbish ;  which  must  have  been 
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accumulating  for  many  a  year.  Filth  and 
dirt  on  all  sides,  ai^d  flies  innumerable! 
The  natives  eat  the  leaves  of  the  prickly- 
pear  bush  as  vegetables,  and  I  believej^the 
fruit  is  used  by  them  medicinally. 

For  the  first  time  we  had  a  sight  of 
Egyptian  women;  such  horrid,  disgusting 
objects  I  never  saw !  Their  peculiar  garb 
and  filthy  appearance,  was  sufficient  to 
condemn  them  in  my  estimation.     How 
different  from  the  beautiful  creatures  we 
had  been    accustomed  to  see  in   India! 
With  them,  every,  thing  is  calculated  to 
draw  forth   exclamations  of  admiration. 
With  these,  nothing  but  loathsome  dis- 
pleasure.    These  females,  (if  they  can  be 
called  such,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  what 
else  they  can  be  called,  for  they  are  still 
women,)  were  wending  their  way  home- 
wards, with  earthem  pitchers  of  water 
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on  their  heads.  Just  look  at  the  nume- 
rous representations  of  these  creatures^ 
gentle  reader^  and  mark  their  peculiar 
attire ;  those  things  coming  over  the  buce, 
dangling  down^  for  all  the  world  like  an 
elephant's  prohoscis,  on  a  small  scale; 
hehold  the  remainder  of  their  clothes^  how 
very  ungraceful;-  and  so  little  hefitting 
any  of  the  gentle  sex!  True  is  it  that 
every  country  has  its  peculiar  costume. 
Egypt  certainly  stands  second  to  none 
in  the  want  of  elegance  of  that  of  her 
women !  Their  pitchers  too,  did  you  ever 
see  such  unweildy  things  in  all  your  life? 
They  are  just  the  same  now,  in  point  of 
shape  as  what  were  used  in  the  days  of 
Pharoah.  The  Egyptians  are  hehind  hand 
with  other  countries  in  the  shapes  and 
forms  even  of  their  pots  and  pans.  But 
let  us  proceed  into  the  city  without  delay. 
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We  drove  in  (no  easy  matter  either)  at 
snail's  pace ;  and  stopped  at  the  Transit 
Company's  stables,  the  narrowness  of  the 
streets  preventing  farther  progress.  Here 
\fe  got  oat,  and  were  shown  to  the  hotel, 
termed,  if  I  recollect,'*  The  Hotel  de  I'Eu- 
rope  ;**  hut  I  am  not  quite  certain  on  that 
point ;  however,  to  this  hotel  we  repaired, 
and  were  heartily  greeted  by  our  fellow 
passengers,  already  arrived  before  us.  The 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  secure  a  room ;.  and 
fortunately  succeeded  in  one  very  com- 
fortable, with  two  beds  in  it,  and  other 
appurtenances  to  boot.  There  was  a 
*'  table  (Thote**  every  day  for  breakfast, 
luncheon,  and  dinner ;  but  as  I  had  an  in- 
Talid,  in  my  party  we  preferred  taking  our 
meals  in  our  own  room,  which  we  always 
did.  I  think  I  breakfasted  once  or  twice 
with  the  rest.    We  had  every  thing  we 
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required  at  the  hotel.  The  supplies  were 
excellent^  wines  good^  and  the  attendance 
tolerable ;  the  only  feult  I  had  to  find  was 
the  tea,  which  was  bad ;  and  really  on  ex- 
amination the  leaves  were  more  like  peach 
than  tea,  a  circumstance  I  would  not  have 
credited  unless  I  had  seen  it  with  my  own 
eyes !  Let  that,  however,  pass  by,  we  had 
every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  hotel, 
their  charges  are  moderate,  though  not  so 
much  so  as  the  opposition  over  the  way. 
''L*hofel  de  Vorient,'*  is,  however,  the  first 
rate  in  the  city,  and  more  frequented  than 
our's. 

My  poor  wife  was  dreadfully  knocked 
up  suffering  fi-om  a  severe  cold  and  cough ; 
so  that  she  was  obliged  to  keep  her  bed 
during  the  whole  time  we  were  at  Cairo,  a 
circumstance  I  the  more  regretted  since 
she  was  thereby  prevented  seeing  any  of 
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the  sights  of  the  place.  After  a  nice  wash 
and  clean  clothes  and  a  comfortahle  supper, 
I  put  her  to  hed  very  soon  after  our  arrival. 
A  night's  rest  after  a  fatiguing  journey 
works  wonders  with  a  person.  I  think  we 
arrived  at  Cairo  at  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  and  there  was  to  be  no  din- 
ner until  seven,  so  I  had  dinner  and  tea 
together  at  six,  and  retired  to  bed  soon 
aft;er.  I  never  slept  so  well  as  I  did  on 
this  occasion,  the  rest  at  the  half  way 
house  was  nothing  to  be  compared  to  this 
one. 

I  awoke  in  the  morning,  put  on  my 
dressing  gown,  and  went  out  into  the 
passage ;  from  one  of  the  windows  of  which 
I  looked  into  the  Inn  yard  beneath ;  and 
i^as  rejoiced  to  find  that  all  our  Inggage 
had  just  arrived,  and  was  piled  in  a  heap 
in  the  centre  of  the  yard.     I  looked  for 
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my  own^  and  was  satisfied  at  seeing  that 
all  had  come  safe,  even  that  hamper  of 
water. 

Each  passenger  is  allowed  a  certain 
quantity  of  luggage,  hoth  in  size  and 
weight.  In  order  to  ascertain  that  all  is 
correct,  a  weighing  machine  was  rigged  up 
and  the  process  of  weighing  commenced 
after  we  had  our  hreakfast :  each  man's 
trunk  or  portmanteau  was  put  down ;  his 
name^  and  the  weight  of  each  article, 
carefully  noted.  All  mine  were  correct. 
I  had  therefore  nothing  to  fear,  hut  several 
had  extra  to  pay,  much  to  their  annoyance, 
as  they  had  not  anticipated  any  ordeal  of 
the  sort. 

I  think  this  regulation  quite  correct, 
as  the  quantity  of  luggage  allowed  is  lib- 
eral, and  people  should  not  take  advantage 
of  the  liberality,  by  attempting  to  carry 
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more  tliaii  ifaey  really  require.     There  is 
no  nfteessity  far  oTarland  travellers  burr 
deioag   tlieinselyes   with  luggage.      The 
dothing   rleqnisite  for  the  whole  voyage 
is  a  Very  small  supply,  say  for  forty  days, 
at  tike  utmost,  and  the  otherthings  are  few 
also.     I  farot^t  two  small  trunks  and  a 
portinaiiteauy    and  my    wife  the    same; 
which  with  a  carpet  bag  and  hat  box,  was 
all  we  had ;  and  we  were  within  the  regu- 
lated quantity.     Some  ladies  there  were 
amcteg  our  passengers,  who  brought  with 
them  huge  boxes  and  trunks,  as  if  they 
were  going  a  voyage  round  the  world! 
Nicely  too,  had  they  to  pay  for  all  this !  I 
t^hink  they  must  have  been  rather  aston- 
ished vehen  they  hAd  to  open  their  purses 
at  Cairo! 

I  was  advised  to  take  my  boxes  up  into 
lUyrooitai,  and  to  make  prepatatipns  for 
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the  river  voyage  to  Alexandria^  and  to 
arrange  so  as  to  preclude  the  necessity 
of  opening  my  trunks  again.  This  I  did^ 
and  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  take  a 
fresh  supply  of  clean  linen  and  other 
things.  We  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
how  long  we  were  to  stay  here.  We 
were  told,  that  as  soon  as  the  river 
steamers  came  up,  we  should  be  able  to 
start;  and  that,  perhaps,  would  be  in 
about  three  or  four  days;  so  we  made 
up  our  minds  to  have  a  good  rest,  and  to 
see  all  the  wonderful  sights  of  this  &mous 
old  city.  There  was  no  plague  going  on 
— indeed,  scarcely  any  sickness;  so  we  had 
everything  in  our  favour— fine  weather, 
and  lots  of  time ;  and  we  were  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  ourselves  as  much  as  we 
could.  There  was  plenty  to  see  and  to 
admire.    The  people  were  civil  (although 
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we  were  Tcc^r^  (infidels),  and  money  does 
wonders  with  Moslems  as  well  as  with 
other  folks;  we  had,  therefore,  the  way 
slear  before  us.  Oh!  how  I  longed  to 
^  about. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Cairo  —  Streets  and  Houses  —  Shops  and  Shop- 
keepers— ^Inhabitants — ^European  Residents  and 
Others — Turkish  Bazaar — The  Slave  Market — 
The  Mosques. 

I  HAVE  undertaken  a  difficult  task  in 
attempting  a  description  of  Cairo — a  thing 
which  has  been  so  often  done,  much  better 
than  any  humble  effort  on  my  part  can 
accomplish.  I  trust  my  picture  will  be 
drawn,  at  all  events,  with  accuracy  though 
the  colouring  be  of  a  secondary  nature. 
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The  day  after  our  arrival  was  devoted 
to  a  ramble  (or  rather  a  scramble)  over 
the  city.  We  hired  donkeys  with  hoys 
attached^  and  previous  to  starting  took 
into  my  service,  as  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment, one,  of  a  crowd  of  fellows,  who 
thronged  the  entrance;  and  who  offered 
themselves    as    dragomen,    or     servants. 

4 

These  men  are  most  usefiiL  They  posh 
sess  a  fund  of  interesting  information; 
can  speak  English  pretty  Mrell ;  are  good 
humoured ;  aud  are  generally  &ithful 
Pascals  ;—Jabourers  well  worthy  of  their 
hire,  for  without  them  you  cannot  get  qh 
at  Cairo ;  and  what  youhave  to  pay  th^QPi 
is  nothing  compared  to  the  hei;Lefit  you 
derive  in  having  one  of  them  in  your 
train.  The  donkyes  are  strong,  sure- 
footed beasts,  with  a  sort  of  packrsCMddle 
with    stirrups~very    comfortable   tbipgs 
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indeed.    I  mounted  one  of  these^  and^ 
with  my  lad  Abdoolah,  sallied  forth  into 
the  streets,  of  which  I  may  as  well  here  say 
something  at  once.     Their  narrowness  is 
such,  that  I  declare,  in  some  parts,  I  have 
found  them  barely  a  yard  wide ;  and  few 
of  them  beyond  six  or  eight  feet.     The 
crowds  of  people  passing  and  re-passing ; 
richly    dressed    Shaikhs     and   Effendis, 
mounted  on  horses,  and  armed  to   the 
teeth;  donkeys  and  mules,  carrying  whole 
Harems    escorted  by   their   eunuchs  as 
black  as  Lucifer;  Arabs  on  their  camels 
and  dromedaries ;  mules  with  water  bags ; 
carts  and  vehicles  of  various  sorts ;  people 
on  foot;  all  render  it  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty to  make  much  way. 

There  is  a  general  appearance  of  decay 
4n  the  houses  of  Cairo— most  of  them 
seemed  to  be  worn  out  and  tottering  to 
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the  ground;   indeed>  I  saw  several  with 
timber-props   placed   against   the   waUs; 
and  whilst  I  was  riding  through  one  dark 
street,  a  house  came  down  as  I  had  but 
just  passed  it — a  narrow  escape !  In  those 
streets  where  there  are    no  shops,    the 
buildings   are   so   close,   that   the  upper 
stories  are  nearly  joined ;  indeed  quite  so. 
All  the  windows  (and  they  are  small  too) 
have  a  sort  of  projection,  more  like  little 
balconies;  and  they  almost  fit  into  each 
ether,  as  it  were :  the  consequence  is,  that 
you  catch  an   occasional    glimpse   from 
below,   of  the  sky,   and  there  is  but  a 
scanty  supply  of  dayhght. 

There  ve  a  great  variety  of  shops  in 

certain  parts  of  the  city,  kept  by  Euro- 
peans, Turks,  and  Arabs;  apothecaries, 
tailors,  cloth  merchants,  crockery  ware- 
houses,   grocers,    saddlers,    shoe-makers, 
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gnu,  pistol,  and  sword  manufacturers; 
also^  little  eating  and  drinking  shops>  in 
great  provision.  The  fruit  and  vege- 
table stalls  are  to  be  seen  every  where ; 
to  approach  one  of  these  is  quite  an 
undertaking;  for  as  soon  as  you  get 
near,  you  are  instantly  covered  with 
swarms  of  flies,  which  settle  on  the  firuit, 
in  such  numbers,  that  they  are  quite  hid 
by  them;  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see 
these  dreadful  pests  clustering  at  the 
corners  of  the  mouths  and  eyes  of  the 
dirty  children,  the  latter  taking  no  notice 
of  them  whatsoever.  Besides  the  shops, 
there  are  numerous  ragged  fellows  wan- 
dering about  with  trays  on  their  heads, 
vending  cakes,  biscuits,  loaves  of  bread, 
and  disgusting  sweetmeats ;  also,  men 
with  large  bags  of  water,  crying  it  in 
the  streets,  for  so  much  a  drink;  there 
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are  also  hawkers  stalking  about  with  all 
sorts  of  trash  for  sale ;  crying  their  wares 
up  and  down.  The  shops^  on  either  side 
of  the  streets,  are  dirty  holes,  covered 
with  filth  up  to  the  very  articles  for  sale ; 
the  proprietors  sit  crosslegged  on  their 
little  benches,  puffing  at  their  kaliouns  or 
hookhahs,  with  the  greatest  nonchalance 
possible,  caring  for  nobody,  and  gene- 
rally in  a  state  of  sleepy  torpor,  from  the 
effects  of  the  great  quantity  of  opium 
they  mix  up  in  the  stuff"  they  smoke. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cairo  are  so  mixed, 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  so  many  of 
different  parts  of  the  world  residing  there, 
that  it  is  really  a  matter  of  difficulty  to 
distinguish  the  natives  of  the  place  from 
the  rest;  suffice  to  say,  that  taking  the 
population  as  a  whole,  they  are  a  most 
dirty,  miserable  set.     I  allude,  of  course, 
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to  the  people — ^the  plebs^oi  the  city— badly 
clad^  covered  with  filthy  swarming  with 
vermin— their  bodies  amass  of  sores;  eyes 
and  mouths  almost  full  of  flies  ;  they  are, 
indeed^  most  disgusting  objects— men  as 
well  as  women.     What  we  saw  at  Suez 
are  not  a  bit  wbrse ;  and  bad  was  the 
the    best     with    them — poor     wretches  ! 
There  are,  of  course,   exceptions,  and  I 
have  seen  many  a  well-dressed  man  walk- 
ing or  riding  through  the  streets.  So  many 
Europeans  reside  here,  and  are  generally 
so  nicely  apparelled,  that  I  am  surprised 
the  rest  do  not  improve  in  their  personal 
appearance ;  but  to  follow  the  example  of 
a  Christian,  is  an  unpardonable  offence  in 
a  Moslem,  who  would  prefer  suffering  any 
privation  than  do  so.     The  generality  of 
the  respectable    Moslems  at   Cairo,   are 
Turks,  who  are  the  leading  members  of 
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society.  They  possess  all  the  wealth, 
and  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  which  it  com- 
mands. They  live  in  the  best  houses, 
and  fare  sumptuously;  whilst  the  poor 
miserable  natives  eke  out  a  pitifiil  exists 
ence,  in  the  most  poverty-stricken,  abject 
manner,  living  in  the  purlieus  of  the  city, 
and  many  of  them  starving  to  death. 

The  despised  Jews  throng  at  Cairo  in 
great  numbers ;  they  are  the  same  in 
personal  appearance  and  character  as 
any  where  else.  Who  cannot  tell  a  Jew 
ir^m.  any  mother  human  being  ?  They  are 
a  marked  people,  scorned  by  Turk  as  well 
as  by  Christian !  But  their  restoration  is 
close  at  hand. 

The  European  residents  are  chiefly 
Fr^ich  and  Italians,  with  a  few  English ; 
but  there  are  very  few  from  other  parts  of 
Europe.    The  French  and  Italians  carry 
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on  much  business  in  the  city ;  a  number 
of  both  are  employed  as  artisans  by  the 
Padsha^  in  building,  and  ornamenting.  I 
believe  there  are  several  thousand  of  these 
men  in  his  service — a  good  thing  for 
them^  as  I  doubt  not  he  is  a  good  pay- 
master. 

I  witnessed  a  number  of  black  Africans 
in  the  streets;  and,  upon  inquiry,  was 
informed,  that  they  were  slaves  belonging 
to  the  rich  Turks  and  Sheikhs.  Some 
of  them  were  prancing  along  on  barbed 
steeds,  richly  caparisoned;  and  these,  I 
was  told  were  freemen,  or  emancipated 
slaves,  who  had  purchased  their  freedom, 
and  were  now  upon  their  own  footing; 
calling  themselves  effendis  or  private 
gentlemen!  Some  of  them  had  slaves  in 
their  own  trains ;  I  never  saw  such  saucy 
looking  rascals  in  all  my  life,  galloping 
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about^  with  their  sabres  dangling  by  their 
sides^  pistols  in  their  holsters^  and  look- 
ing as  brave  asRoostumsI  ^I  dare  say 
they  would  scamper  off  fast  enough  at 
sight  of  the  bright  flash  of  a  British 
bayonet  glittering  before  them. 

There  is,  likewise,  a  sect  of  people 
at  Cairo,  converted  Arabs — Christians, 
in  fact,  who  are,  I  am  told,  increasing 
in  number  yearly.  I  met  one  of  two 
of  these,  and  had  some  conversation  with 
them.  From  what  they  said,  they  ap- 
peared to  understand  the  advantages  of 
the  Christian  religion  over  that  of  Mos- 
lemism.  There  are  missionaries  here, 
whose  exertions  are  inde&tigable  in  pro- 
pagating the  blessed  Gospel  amongst 
the  heathen.  The  Scriptures  are  trans- 
lated into  the  Arabic,  and  circulated 
amongst  the  natives. 
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The  conrerts  n(m  are  better  than  they 
used  to  be  about  ten  or  twelre  years  ago. 
Then^  there  was  little  di£Ference  between 
the  Christian  and  the  heathen;  so  little 
indeed^  as  materially  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress amongst  the  Mahometans.  Time^ 
howerer,  works  wonders;  and,  by  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  nations,  which  are  now  sitting 
in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death, 
will  see  light ;  and  that  the  joyful  tidings 
of  salvation,  will,  ere  long,  be  soukided 
from  the  tops  of  the  towering  minarets, 
instead  of  the  fanatical  proclaqMtipiM:  of 
the  bigotted  Muezzin* 

I  rode  into  the  Turkish  bazaar,  but  was 
glad  to  get  away  from  it  as  fast  as  I  could. 
There  was  nothiiig  worth  seeing  there ; 
and  the  stench  and  flies  were  so  dis- 
agreeable, that   I  made  haste    and   left 
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the  place.  I  certainly  saw  much  to 
tempt  me  to  spend  my  money.  Dresses^ 
shawls^  swords^  daggers^  pistols,  pipes, 
caps,  and  shoes,  and  many  other  things, 
which  I  cannot  enumerate.  I  looked  for 
some  good  ghoolab  (rose-water,)  but  found 
none;  some  tdter  (otto  of  roses),  but 
there  was  none  worth  having.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  dearness  of.  the  articles 
for  sale;  as  to  any  abatement  in  the 
prices,  that  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 
I  passed  by  the  slave  market,  but  did 
not  go  in.  I  wished  not  to  behold  the 
pitifiil  sight  of  my  fellow-creatures  being 
put  up  for  sale  like  so  many  head  of 
cattle.  I  have  heard,  however,  that  the 
trade  is  carried  on  with  much  profit,  not 
only  to  the  vender,  but  to  the  poor 
wretches  vended.  The  latter  gets  a 
portion  of  the  price  given  for  himself, 
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with  a  Tiew  to  setting  np  on  first  starting 
in  his  capacity  of  slare.  Some  of  these 
poor  creatures  lead  a  dreadfbl  life,  while 
others,  hmm^  fcnrtnnate,  rerj  soon  manage 
to  huy  themselres  free,  when  they  either 
return  to  their  native  land,  or  remain 
where  they  are ;  the  latter  heing  prefer- 
able, as  their  going  back  involves  a 
probability  of  a  second  edition  of  slavery, 
by  their  being  re-captured  and  re-sold. 

I  saw  some  very  fine  old  mosques  in 
the  course  of  my  ride  ;  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  architecture  in  the  Oriental 
style.  Into  these  I  was  informed  I 
might  go,  but  with  the  proviso  of  taking 
off  my  shoes  and  stockings;  as  no  infidels 
were  permitted  to  approach  the  precincts, 
even,  of  the  sacred  building,  except  bare- 
footed :  this  I  was  not  at  all  willing 
to  do,    so    I    passed    by   the    mosques 
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without  entering  them.  I  believe  there 
is  a  great  deal  worth  seeing  in  the  in- 
terior ;  more,  however  of  exquisitely 
delicate  workmanship,  in  the  ornamental 
parts  of  the  edifice,  than  anything  else. 
I  have  seen  many  mosques  in  India,  and 
I  fancy  they  are  generally  alike.  I  did 
not,  therefore,  consider  myself  in  any  way 
the  loser  by  not  having  gone  over  those 
in  Cairo.  I  returned  home  to  my  dinner, 
dreadfiilly  tired  with  my  day's  work.  I 
had  seen  much  to  amuse,  much  to  please, 
and  much  to  disgust  me  ;  but,  altogether, 
I  was  glad  I  had  taken  the  ride.  I  would 
not  have  missed  it  for  any  thing.  There 
is  a  great  deal  worth  seeing  in  Cairo ;  and 
I  would  strongly  recommend  every  body 
visiting  that  city,  to  stay  a  few  days  ;  for 
every  place  and  sight  cannot  be  seen  in  a 
shorter  space  of  time  than  a  week,  at  the 
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least.  I  should  be  happy  to  revisit  Cairo ; 
for^  notwithstanding  the  plague  and  other 
drawbacks^  it  is  a  place  deserving  the 
traveller's  notice. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

A   Drive  — Olive   Plantations  —  Factories — The 
House  in  which  Greneral  Eleber  was  assassinated. 

The  next  day,  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  D., 
called  in  a  carriage  and  pair,  and  took 
my  party  a  drive  to  see  the  other  side  of 
the  city;  and  several  sights  which  he  was 
kind  enough  to  say,  he  would  show  us. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  we  walked 
down  to  where  the  carriage  was,  and 
started  in  joyful  anticipations  of  a  plea- 
;^iant  day.    Mr.  D.  was  a  most  agreeable 
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companion  during  our  excursion,  and 
proved  himself  a  real  friend  whilst  he  was 
with  us.  His  kindness  and  invariable 
attention  to  us,  I  shall  ever  feel  thankful 
for;  and,  should  these  pages  ever  meet 
his  eye,  I  trust  he  will  be  able  to  say^ 
that  I  feel  such  a  thing  as  gratitude  for 
his  goodness  to  us  during  our  sojourn  in 
Cairo. 

Our  drive  lay  through  long  avenues 
of  trees  regularly  planted.  The  roads 
were  pretty  good,  and  there  were  seve- 
ral very  handsome  European  houses 
and  gardens  on  either  side.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  a  great  deal  of  cultivation 
going  on,  even  at  that  unusual  season  of 
the  year;  but,  I  fancy,  December  in 
Egypt,  is  nearly  the  same  as  March  and 
April  in  England.  I  say  this,  from  the 
circumstance  of  my  having  seen  cartloads 
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of  Spring  vegetables,  and  very  fine  they 
seemed  too.  (Mive  plantations  extended 
a  good  way,  belonging  to  the  Padsha, 
who,  I  was  informed,  made  a  profitable 
revenue  from  the  produce  of  the  trees. 
These,  however,  seemed  small  and  young, 
so  that  there  could  not  be  much  fruit  from 
them. 

I  saw  several  factories,  which  my  friend 
told  me,  were  conducted  on  a  very  supe- 
rior scale;  all  belonging  to,  and  super- 
vised by,  the  Padsha  himself.  We  did 
not  visit  any  of  them,  as  we  had  not  time 
to  do  so.  From  the  huge  chimneys  smok- 
ing, I  presumed  there  must  have  been  a 
great  deal  of  work  going  on.  I  believe 
there  is  also  a  printing  establishment  in 
Cairo,  carried  on  in  a  most  expert  man- 
ner, and  giving  hope  of  vast  improvements 
in  that  art,  before  many  years  have  past ; 
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Mr^  D«  pointod  lu  out  tke  koose  in 
niiidi  Xaqideoii's  futwritiitr  in  Egypt, 
Geuerul  Kleber,  resided,  and  in  wliidi  lie 
WM  murdered*  It  is  s  kxig,  two-storied 
tmildtfig^  and  was,  at  the  time  we  saw  it, 
Ufitenanted*  His  was  a  melancholy  ^ul! 
He  was  stabbed  by  a  Mahometan  fimatic, 
iiaiiiod  Sooliman  Alii  Beg,  who,  taking 
ttdvwtttgo  of  the  concealment  afforded, 
by  a  ruinous  cistern,  whence  a  flight  of 
stDps  lod  to  a  terrace,  on  which  the  unfor- 
tuimto  Uonoral  was  accustomed  to  walk, 
sprung  ui>oni  and  despatched  his  victim. 
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by  a  single  blow.  The  assassin,  when 
taken  up,  pleaded  the  inspiration  of  hea- 
ven, for  delivering  his  country  from  the 
enemy  of  his  Sovereign  and  the  Prophet. 

The  main  object  of  our  drive  was  to 
visit  the  Padsha's  beautiftil  pleasure  gar- 
dens at  Shoobrah;  which,  we  were  in- 
formed, were  worthy  of  inspection ;  and, 
as  I  think,  the  subject  of  our  visit,,  re- 
quires to  be  dwelt  upon  rather  lengthily, 
the  best  way,  perhaps,  will  be,  to  devote 
another  chapter  to  it. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  Visit  to  the  Grardens  at  Shoobrah — The  Beauties  of 
the  Gardens — Men  employed — The  Marble  Bath, 
and  its  numerous  Fountains — Summer-House — 
The  Harem — Aviary,  and  other  Buildings. 

On  arrival  at  the  principal  gate  entering 
the  gardens^  Mr.  D.  kindly  told  us,  that 
we  were  at  liberty  to  walk  over  the  whole, 
but  picking  flowers  or  fruit  was  objected 
to;  and  requested  that  we  should  abstain 
from  doing  so.  It  was  probable  that  the 
gardeners,  or  guides,  would  present  us 
with  both  in  abundance.     We  promised 
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to  act  up  to  his  injunctions,  and  pro^ 
ceeded  forthwith  upon  our  walk.  I  shall 
never  forget  my  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
astonishment,  as  I  wandered  over  this 
lovely  place.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  if  a 
vision  of  fairy  land  had  burst  upon  me. 
All  that  I  had  ever  read  of  in  Eastern 
tales  descriptive  of  the  beauties  of  gar- 
dens, conveying  to  the  vivid  imagination, 
scenes  peculiar  only  to  a  paradise,  were 
here  verified.  *  The  wonders  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  were  here  before  us,  in 
glaring  colours.  This  was,  indeed,  the 
BaghwurBahar*  of  Cairo.  Here,  all  that 
I  had  before  seen,  was  quite  forgotten. 
Here,  indeed,  every  thing  was  lovely. 
I  walked,  in  very  truth,  in  the  most  en- 
chanting spot  I  had  ever  visited.     Shoo- 

♦  The  Garden  of  Spring. 
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brah!  Shoobrah!  Never  shall  I  forget 
thee!  The  walks  are  straight  as  lines 
can  be  drawn ;  are^  some  of  them^  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  lengthy  with  flowering 
shrubs  on  either  side ;  beautifidly  cut  box 
and  myrtle  hedges^  lined  the  walks ;  and 
arches  of  orange^  lemon^  jessamine^  and 
roses^  overhead,  all  the  full  lengthy  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  These  walks  run  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  where  they 
meet,  there  are  fountains  Bxid  jettes  cTeau 
throwing  up  water^  which  sparkles  beau- 
tifully in  the  sun-beam.  Orange/,  eitcdn^ 
lemon^  and  pomegranite  trees^  in  full 
bearing,  bending  to  the  earthy  from  the 
weight  of  the  fruit,  bowing,  as  it  were, 
most  gracefully,  in  grateful  acknowledge 
ment  of  the  bounties  which  she  confers 
upon  them. 

The  delightful   fragrance,   of  the  im- 
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mence  variety  of  flowers,   was  at  times 
quite  overpowering!    Trees  in  well  se- 
lected  groups^     with     imitation     chairs, 
tables^  and  couches,  cut  into  shapes  from 
trees  themselves.     Fruit  of  all  sorts,  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,   were  seen 
in  abundance !  I  could  have  walked  over 
garden  for  a  whole  day  without  tiring! 
These  gardens  are  watered  in  an  inge- 
nious manner  by  means  of  pipes  which 
communicate  with  a  large  tank  or  reser- 
voir;  the  water  coming  from  the  Nile. 
The  number  of  men  required  to  keep  this 
in  order  must  be  great.     Each  walk  had 
five  or  six  with  a  head  man  or  superin- 
tendant.      The  principal  gardener  must 
be  in  very  truth,  a  prince  of  gardeners, 
if  we  were  to  judge  from  the  appearance, 
and  high  state  of  his  charge.  There  were  a 
•  number  of  very  fair  looking^  men  also  in  the 
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gardens ;  these  I  was  told  were  Greeks : 
they  are  well  paid  and  consequently 
better  off  than  if  in  their  own  country. 
We  were  particularly  struck  with  the  pe- 
culiar manner  in  which  some  of  the  walks 
were  paved — with  stones  and  small  peb- 
bles, brought  all  the  way  from  the  desert 
—white,  black,  and  brown;  some  repre- 
senting trees,  some  buildings,  human 
beings,  birds,  beast,  and  fishes.  The 
greater  part  of  this  famous  garden  is 
after  one  described  in  an  Eastern  tale. 
I  forget  which ;  however,  all  descriptions 
of  them  amongst  our  oriental  authors,  are 
upon  a  par !  but  really  this  one  of  Shoobrah 
is  a  gooUstan  (or  country  of  roses)  in  every 
sense  of  the  word ;  for  I  never,  in  my  life, 
beheld  such  a  profusion  of  roses,  and  in 
such  beautiful  variety,  as  I  did  here. 
How  our  ladies  longed  to  pick  them! 
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But  they  had  no  occasion ;  for  the  gar- 
deners in  the  different  walks  supplied  us 
most  liberally   with  large    bouquets,   in 
return  for  which,  of  course,  they  received 
something  far  preferable  to  themselves.    I 
saw  several  very  stately-looking  gentlemen, 
walking  about;   these,   I  was   informed, 
were  superintendants  of  the  establishment ; 
they  looked  at  us  several  times,  and  one 
c;ame   up  with   a   patronising  look,  and 
addressed  me  with,  '^Salaam  alik;""*   I 
:^etumed  the  salute  with  an  "  Alaiakoom 
salaam"*  which  made  the  man  stare,  and  he 
Said  something  in  Arabic,  which  I  did  not 
x^nderstand,  though  the  word,  bukhsheesh, 
Solved  the  sentence  at  once.     I  gave  him 
&  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  and  nothing  else ; 
However,  I  again  met  him  before  leaving 

*  Terms  of  oriental  salutation. 
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the  garden,  when  I  put  a  shilling  into  his 
hands,    at  which  he  appeared  perfectly 
satisfied.     Mr.  D.  told  me,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  grand  dress,  had  I  given  him 
a  penny,  instead  of  a  shilling,  he  would 
not  have  refused.      Charity,  it  is    said, 
covers   a  multitude   of  sins;    here,  fine 
dress  covers  meanness  as  well  as  avarice. 
After  feasting  on  the  beauties   of  this 
much  to  be  admired  garden,  we  were  led 
in  another  direction  to  look  at  the  Pad- 
sha's  marble  bath.     The  entrance  of  itis 
a  largee  gateway;    constructed  entirely 
of  Egyptian  marble.      There  were  men 
stationed  at   the    entrance,  to   whom  of 
course,  we  gave  the  usual  key  towards  the 
opening  of  the  gates ;  which  admitted  us 
immediately.     We  came  into  an  extensive 
square,  covered  on  all  sides,  by  a  verandah 
about    thirty    feet   wide,    supported    by 
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elegant  marble  pillars^  and  the  floor  inlaid 
with  variegated  marble,  giving  a  pleasing 
effect.  The  roof  is  painted  in  most  gaudy 
colourings;  representing  various  pieces; 
landscapes  ;  sea  and  shipping ;  steam- 
boats in  great  provision ;  nothing  very 
tasty  to  a  Euorpean,  but  peculiarly  so  to 
the  orientals,  and  they  have  very  queer 
notions  of  the  fine  arts,  as  is  a  fact  well 
known  by  all  who  have  had  any  inter- 
course with  these  people. 

At  each  comer  of  this  grand  square  is  a 
spacious  apartment,  elegantly  furnished, 
quite  in  the  oriental  style,  with  rich 
Turkey  carpets,  divans,  ottomans,  and 
chandeliers;  looking-glasses,  or  mirrors, 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  ceilings 
gorgeously  painted,  as  before  described. 
These  apartments  are  warmed  by  flues 
running  rolmd  and  under  the  flooring, 

VOL.  I.  L 
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and  are  intended  for  the  Great  Padsha 
and  his  family^  to  perform  the  necessary 
operations  of  the  toilet  previous  to  their 
partaking  of  the  pleasures  of  the  bath. 

In  the  centre  of  this  quadrangle  is 
the  bath  itself;  and  I  am.  really  afraid 
to  mention  the  size  of  this  immense 
place ;  suffice  to  say^  it  is  a  yery  large 
one^  calculated  to  bathe  all  the  Padshas, 
their  harems^  eunuchs,  and  hpii^dbiold 
domestics  in  the  east!  I  ^ould  say  it 
was  about  .fifteen  feet  deep.  It  can  be 
made  shallower  at  pleasure.  The  whole 
is  composed  entirely  of  marble.  In  the 
centre  is  a  square  island,  with  steps  of 
marble,  and  figures  of  dolphins  and  sea- 
monsters  on  either  side.  Orange-trees 
in  full  bearing  ;  rose  and  jessamines 
in  full  bloom ;  and  seats  most  invitingly 
arranged,   form,    at    once,    a    delightful 
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resting-place  for  the  bathers; — very 
delightful^  no  doubt.  Here  the  Padsha 
of  all  the  £g3rpts^  bathes  and  swims  about 
with  his  nymphs;  takes  a  rest  when  he 
is  tired ;  by  visiting  this  enchanting  little 
island^  eats  fresh  oranges  from  the  tree^ 
and  pelts  his  companions  with  the  peel — 
the  deiar  old  man!  A  nice  pastime  for 
so  '  g^eat  a  monarch !  The  tout  ensemble 
of  this  truly  beautiftil  place^  is  elegant 
and  tasteftil  in  the  extreme.  There  were 
several  workmen  employed  in  making 
alterations  and  repairs;  indeed^  where- 
ever  we  went,  there  were  some  improve- 
m^ts  going  on  evincing  the  taste  of  his 
bigness,  and  a  wish  to  cultivate  anything 
that  may  tend  towards  the  advancement 
of  civilization  in  his  own  dominions.  This 
famous  bath,  I  must  here  inform  the  reader, 
is  watered  from  the  Nile,  and  filled  by 
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means  of  innumerable  jV^fe^  ^eau^  extend-^ 
ing  all  round  the  four  sides  of  the  square, 
as  well  as  of  the  island ;  waters  spouting 
out  from  the  mouths  of  lions^  and  dol- 
phins, and  snakes,  and  frogs,  &c.  &c.,  all 
exquisitely  carved  out  of  white  and  black 
marble.     People  were  employed  in  clean- 
ing this  bath,  and  scraping  the  bottoili, 
while  we  were  there.     I  think  there  must 
have    been  upwards  of  a  hundred   men 
at  work   at  the  time.     At  my  request, 
the  cock,  which  lets  out  the  water,  was 
turned,    and    all   the   fountains  suddenly 
commenced  playing ;  sprinkling  the  poor 
fellows  below,  and  making  them  scanip» 
about,  much  to  our  amusement,  and  that 
of  the  lookers-on.     To  make  up,   how- 
ever, for  the  wetting,  I  threw  in  amongst 
them,   a  handfuU   of  small   coin,  and    a 
precious  scramble  there  was  on  that  day. 
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in  the  bath  of  his  Highness  the  Padsha 
of  Egypt 

After  this^  we  left  the  bath  and  went 
in  another  direction^  to  see  the  other 
buildings  about  the  gardens.  There  is 
a  very  pretty  little  summer-house  situated 
on  a  rising  ground^  or  hillock,  to  which 
we  were  conducted.  The  approach  is 
from  one  of  the  garden-walks  from  the 
bath,  by  means  of  a  covered  way.  The 
whole  presents  a  very  agreeable  aspect, 
and  is  very  tastefriUy  laid  out,  with 
parterres  of  lovely  flowers  and  shrubs, 
rising  one  over  the  other  to  the  top  of 
the  mound.  The  building  itself  is  poly- 
gonal, with  doors  to  each  side,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  interior,  is  a  jette  d^eau 
and  fountain,  with  steps,  leading  down, 
of  marble.  This  room, .  (and  it  is  only 
one)  is  elegantly  frimished  and  carpetted. 
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with  divans,  musmuds,  or  cushions,  on  all 
sides ;  mirrors,  vases,  &c.  &c.,  a  quiet  and 
cool  retreat,  for  the  Padsha,  when  his 
Highness  spends  his  leisure  hours,  with 
his  favourites  of  the  seraglio.  A  ffight  of 
steps  in  the  rear  of  the  building  leads 
down  to  the  harem,  which  is  a  queer- 
looking  edifice,  adapted,  no  doubt,  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended; 
all  the  windows  and  doors  having  net- 
work before  them,  and  otherwise  con- 
trived, 80  that  no  intrusive  eye  cain 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  sacred 
abode;  and  guarded  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  stranger  can  possibly  enter  the 
precincts  of  it.  At  the  time  of  our  visit, 
all  the  ladies  were  away  with  the  Padsha 
in  Upper  Egypt.  I  suppose  they  are 
not  to  be  trusted  out  of  his  sight,  since 
they  aire  taken  with  his  Highness  where^ 
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soever  he  travels.  We  could  not  go  mto 
"this  buildings  of  course ;  so  we  were  obliged 
to  be  content  with  the  outside  view  of 
it^  leaving  the  imagination  to  picture  to 
us  the  secrecies  of  the  interior.  I  must 
say^  there  was  nothing  to  admire  in  the 
exterior.  I  thcMight  it  a  dirty-looking 
alhir,  for  the  residence  of  the  Padsha's 
women. 

The  neitt  buildi^  we  visited  was  an 
aviary — 4n  enormous  wire  cage  in  which 
there  were  a  few  miserable  cockatoos, 
of  difierent  sorts ;  some  pigeons,  and  one 
or  two  sparrows.  The  keqper  told  us 
that  most  of  the  birds  had  been  removed 
tA  Alexandria,  and  that  the  rest  had  died ; 
that  the  Padsha  was  very  fond  of  birds, 
and  had  once  several  which  could  talk 
beautifully,  and  repeat  whole  sentences 
from  the  Koran.     There   was  one    old 
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parrot,  which  his  Highness  valued  mucli, 
as  it  served  to  amuse  him  vastly  by  swear- 
ing and  cursing  in  good  English.  There 
were  other  places  which  we  saw  in  this 
neighbourhood:  for  instance,  a  warm 
bath  and  dressing  and  sleeping  apart- 
ments, elegantly  furnished;  the  bedding 
on  the  floor,  with  rich  gauze  and  silk 
curtains,  reaching  in  canopied  fol(ls,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  fitstened  with 
cords  and  tassels  of  crimson  and  gold. 

We  were  delighted  with  what  we  had 
seen,  and  returned  home  late,  dreadfully 
tired  with  our  day's  work.  Glad,  indeed, 
were  we  when  we  found  ourselves  seated 
in  the  carriage  on  our  way  to  the  hotel. 
We  drove  back  by  another  road,  and  saw 
many  other  sights,  too  numerous  for  me 
to  record  in  this  place.  Mr.  D.  was  inde- 
fatiable  in  his  attentions;  and  the informa* 
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tion  he  gave  us  was  most  edifying.  The 
ladies  were  quite  charmed  with  him ;  and^ 
indeed^  they  had  every  reason  to  be  so, 
since  they  could  not  have  had  a  more 
agreeable  and  gentlemanly  person  for 
their  cicerone  than  he  proved  himself  to 
be,  during  this  interesting  excursion,  and 
subsequently.  He  promised  to  come  for 
us  the  next  day  early,  as  we  had  plenty- 
more  worth  seeing.  We  agreed  to  be 
ready  whenever  he  called,  and  again 
thanked  him  most  gratefully  for  his  kind- 
ness to  us.  What  a  very  pleasant  day  we 
had !  And  with  what  an  appetite  did  we 
sit  down  to  our  dinner ! 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Botanical  Gardens  at  Rhoda — A  Grotto — The  sup- 
posed spot  where  Moses  was  picked  up — A  Party 
to  the  Pyramids — Mummies — Relics  for  Sale. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  next  day,  we 
walked  down  to  where  the  carriage  was, 
and  drove  off  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  one  we  had  gone  previously. 

We  saw  several  very  fine  large  buildings, 
more  after  the  European  style  of  archi- 
tecture than  any  we  had  yet  seen.  Our 
drive  terminated  at  a  quay,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile;    where  we  embarked  in  a 
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ferry-boat>  and  were  rowed  across  to  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  one  of  the  en- 
trances to  the  Padsha's  botanical  gardens^ 
situated  on  an  island  called  Rhoda.  The 
garden^  I  was  told^  was  established  by 
Ibrahim  Padsha^  the  son  of  Mahommed 
Ali.  It  reflects  great  credit  on  his  taste^ 
and  is^  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  very  fair 
specimen  of  horticultural  skill.  It  is 
beautifiilly  laid  out,  and  abounds  in  nu- 
merous plants,  and  trees,  and  vegetables, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  ma- 
naged by  a  Scotchman,  who,  I  suppose 
is  well  paid  for  his  trouble.  Rhoda 
Gkrden  is  more  like  one  of  our  own  coun- 
tty  than  Shoobrah ;  the  walks  iind  beds, 
and  bdx-Wood  hedges  nicely  cut,  and 
trimmed,  fruit  nailed  to  the  walls ;  the 
80ats  «md€fr  the  trees,  all  reminded  us  of 
Etigland. 
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The  garden  is  irrigated  by  means  of 
canals^  some  of  stone^  bricks  and  mortar ; 
and  others,  merely  dug  in  the  earth. 
These  run  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
walks  which  are  well  gravelled.  There 
are  several  buildings  in  the  gardens  and 
amongst  them  a  grotto,  which,  we  were 
informed,  had  been  constructed  by  the 
head  gardener  himself.  We  visited  it,  and 
were  highly  gratified  with  the  tasted 
way  in  which  it  was  built,  and  the  manner 
the  shells  were  arranged.  The  Padsha  is 
very  proud  of  the  grotto ;  and,  moreover, 
very  jealous  lest  visitors  should  damage  it, 
by  carrying  away  the  shells,  or  writing 
their  names  on  the  stones,  &c. ;  extraor- 
dinary propensities,  inherent,  I  believe, 
only  in  Englishmen!  and  which  tra- 
vellers see  so  beautifully  displayed  and 
recorded  wherever   they    go  ?     Mr.    D. 
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told  me,  that  only  a  few  days  previous  to 
our  visit,  he  had  come  to  this  grotto  with 
a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
some  of  them  had  mischievously  extracted 
several  shells  from  different  parts  of  the 
building;  this  was  observed  by  one  of 
the  people  belonging  to  the  garden^  and 
reported  accordingly;  the  consequences 
were,  a  severe  censure  on  Mr.  D.,  for 
allowing  such  thieving,  (for  it  cannot  be 
called  otherwise)  and  restrictions  for  the 
future  ;  preventing  visitors  from  entering 
the  garden,  or  grotto,  without  special 
sanction  of  the  authorities.  ^  It  is  indeed, 
a  glaring  shame  that  people  cannot  keep 
their  hands  from  picking  and  stealing, 
when  they  visit  places  of  this  or  any  other 
description;  but  such  is  the  habit,  and 
will  be,  I  suppose,  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter ! 
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We  were  shown  the  supposed  spot 
where  Moses  was  picked  up  from  among 
the  bulrushes,*  The  place  hl»  nothmg 
remarkable  about  it,  save  a  tUck  clump 
of  these  rushes;  and  the.  Arabs  draw 
their  conclusions  as  to  this  being  the 
identical  spot  where  the  future  ruler  of 
the  Israelites  was  concealed  in  his  fragile 
bark,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the 
only  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  where 
bulrushes  have  ever  been  known  to  grow ! 
And  as  these  traditions  are  most  faith* 
fully  handed  down  by  their  anoest(nrs,  and 
carefiiUy  noted  down  amongst  the  natives 
of  the  country,  it  is  generally  believed 
to  be  true ;  particularly,  as  it  tallies  with 
Holy  Writ,  in  as  much  as  that  the  infant 
was  found  in  an  ark,  or  basket,  floating 

*  Called /a^«,  in  the  Bible. 
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on  the  water,  and  concealed  amongst  the 
rushes.  The  argument  is,  I  think,  con- 
clusire ;  «nd  becomes  more  so,  when  we 
consider,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
to  be  seen  ruins  which  are  pointed  out  as 
those  of  most  remote  and  ancient  date^ 
supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  Egyptian 
Babylon,  and  of  the  palace  where  resided 
that  famous  king,  the  dread  and  terror 
of  the  persecuted  children  of  Israel ;  that 
other  Pharoah  '^who  knew  not  Joseph  T 

It  was  Is^e  in  the  afternoon  when  we 

Te-crossed  the   Nile,   and  drove  back  to 

our  hotel.     A  party  had  just  arrived  as 

Me  entered  the  yard.     They  were  some 

of  our  fellow-passengers — ladies  and  gen- 

t:lenieiQ[,   who  had  been  on  an   excursion 

to,  the   Pyramids.      They   looked    most 

^eadfully   knocked    up,    and  tired,  the 

females     particularly  ;     and     upon    in- 
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quiry  as  to  how  they  had  enjoyed  them- 
selves^ I  was  told^  that  I  had  been  very 
wise  for  havmg  staid  at  home^  as  the 
Pyramids  were  not  worth  going  to  see! 
They  had  been  obliged  to  ride  about 
seven  or  eight  miles  on  donkeys  and 
mules ;  some  of  them  had  had  falls ;  and 
when  they  had  arrived  there,  they  had 
seen  nothing  more  than  the  day  before^ 
at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  Some  of 
them  had  clambered  up  to  the  top,  but  not 
one  had  ventured  inside.  This  last  sur- 
prised me  ;  to  go  tlie  distance  these  folks 
did,  mthout  entering  one  of  the  Pyramids, 
appeared  to  me  a  wonderful  want  of 
curiosity.  I  was  told,  that  the  view  from 
the  summit  is  nothing.  Lord  Lindsay,  in 
his  letters,  tells  a  different  tale :  he  says, 
mentioning  his  visit  there,  ^^  It  is  a  fatigu- 
ing business,  climbing  up;  but,  once  up. 
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all  is  repaid.     Such  a  view!  The  desert 
on  one  side,  stretching  away  into  Libya ; 
waves  beyond  waves,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach;  the  Vale  of  Eg3rpt  on  the  other, 
green  as  if  Hope  had  chosen  it  as  her 
peculiar   home,   with    a    thousand    little 
canals  traversing  it   in   every   direction, 
left  by  the  retiring  Nile ;  for  the  inunda- 
tions had  scarcely  subsided."  *  ♦ 
What  a  di£Perence !  I  must  confess  that 
our  folks  evinced  great  want  of  taste  in 
the  picturesque,  the  sublime  or  the  beau- 
tiful ;  the  old  saying,  that  tastes  differ y  is 
well  applied  in  comparing  the  description 
giving  me  by  the  party  I  allude  to  with 
that  of  Lord  Lindsay,  who  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  what  my  friends  were  so  disap- 
pointed with.     I   can   only  add,  that  I 
regretted   much    my   not  having   visited 
these  Pyramids,  my  only  excuse  is,  that 
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I  did  not  wish  to  leave  my  party  for  any 
length  of  time ;  and,  as  one  of  them  was 
unable  to  accompany  me,  I  preferred 
driving  about  the  gardens,  as  already 
described  to  going  ^the  distance  which 
they  were  from  Cairo. 

One  or  two  there  were  of  the  passengers 
who  visited  the  mummy  pits  (as  they  are 
called)  and  who  brought  away  mummies 
and  other  relics.  I  saw  one  of  these 
extraordinary  things — a  mummy— -it  was 
the  remains  of  a  female,  but  a  more  dis- 
gusting object  I  never  before  witnessed. 
The  person  who  had  secured  it,  had  been 
obliged  to  go  to  a  great  expense  in  em-_ 
ploying  a  party  of  Arabs  to  dig  for  him ; 
and  these  rascals  consented  to  work  upoi^^ 
most  exorbitant  terms,  declaring  that  i 
they  were  not  employed,  they  would  in- 
form against  him  for  attempting  to  stea' 
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a  mummy,  which  is  strictly  prohibited ;  so 
that  they  were  willing  to  connive  at  the 
thing,  with  the  proviso  of  being  well  re- 
munerated; £Euling  which,  they  would 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities 
what  they  themselves  were  ready  to 
encourage. 

There  were  several  relics  of  antiquity 

brought  into  the  yard  of  the  inn,  for  sale^ 

such  as  remains   of  the  sacred  birds  in 

earthern  jars,  images,  lamps,  and  other 

things;   some  of  these  I  purchased^  but 

threw  away,  as  being  too  cumbersome  to 

'^rry  about;  indeed,  I  believe   we  were 

^Jl ,  imposed  upon,  for  I  really  think  that 

t:he  sacred  bird  was  nothing  but  an  old 

jar   full   of  brown  earth,   and  the  other 

ctrticles  made  up  to  gull  us  Englishmen, 

"Who  are  always  more  ready  and  eager  to 

l>e  taken  in  than  any  one  else ;  at  least. 
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I  have  heard  that  such  is  the  case.     Is  it 
so,  or  is  it  not  so  ? 

There  was  daily  a  crowd  at  the  inn  door 
of  all  sorts  of  people ;  dragomen  seeking 
employment;    donkey -boys,    with     their 
dumb  beasts  ready  caparisoned,  jabbering 
and  wrangling  with  each  other ;  ruffianly 
looking  fellows  with  swords,  battle-axes, 
maces,  and  clubs,  for  sale.     Others  with 
Turkish  pipes,  and  tobacco;   some  with 
dresses,  caps,  and  other  articles  of  wear- 
ing apparel;    such   a   noise,  and   such  a 
medley  of  costumes  and  languages,  I  never 
saw  or  heard  before ;  and  this  scene  from 
morning  to  night,  during  the  whole  time 
of  our  stay  at  Cairo !  There  was  positively 
no  driving  the  crowd  away. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Citadel  —  A  Funeral — Fortifications — The  View 
from  the  Walls — Ordnance  on  the  Works — Troops 
— One-eyed  Soldiers — Remarks — Mameluke  Mas- 
sacre—The Padshahs  New  Mosque — Jeseph'sWell 
— ^Potiphar's  House. 

The  day  succeeding  the  adventures  related 
in  the  last  chapter,  I  mounted  a  donkey, 
and  taking  AbdooUah  for  my  guide,  rode 
on  to  the  citadel,  situated  outside  the 
city,  on  an  eminence,  commanding  the 
ivhole  of  the  country  round  about.  The 
i^oad  lay  through  another  burying-ground. 
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in  passing  which,  I  witnessed  a  Mineral 
procession,  and  stopped  to  watch  the  way 
in  which  matters  were  conducted.  I  need 
not  enter  into  a  lengthened  detail  of  this 
mournful  ceremony,  since  it  was  the  same, 
in  every  respect,  as  what  we  see  in  all 
Oriental  countries.  The  people  were 
Moslems;  the  corpse  was  carried  on  a 
bier,  covered  with  flowers;  the  religious 
persons  walked  in  front,  chaunting  the 
usual  prayers ;  and  the  followers  gave  the 
response ;  when  it  reached  the  grave,  the 
body  was  lowered  into  it ;  the  earth  thrown 
over  it ;  some  repetitions  from  the  Koran 
were  made,  and  the  business  was  over. 

The  approach  to  the  citadel  is  very 
steep  indeed  ;  and,  looking  at  the  frown- 
ing battlements,  and  enormous  height  of 
the  walls,  from  the  distance,  the  mind  is 
struck  with  the  apparent  strength  of  the 
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whole ;  indeed,  naturally,  the  situation  of 
the  citadel  is  strong,  well  calculated  for 
the  purposes  of  defence ;  and,  I  doubt 
not,  were  it  in  better  hands,  it  could  be 
rendered  almost  impregnable,  if  the  term 
can  be  applied  to  modern  fortifications, 
when  artillery  has  arrived  to  such  perfec- 
tion. However,  I  was  much  astonished  to 
find,  that  I  was  wrong  in  my  surmise,  re- 
garding the  strength  of  this  fortress.  The 
works  are  irregular ;  the  walls,  though 
high,  are  more  or  less  in  a  ruinous  state ; 
there  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  any  flank- 
ing fire  from  any  of  the  batteries ;  and,  as 
for  ditches,  I-saw  none.  Certainly,  the  lofty 
situation  required  none,  though  ditches 
are  desiraUe,  as  tending  towards  the 
strengthening  of  any  fortifications.  Bat- 
tlement towered  above  battlement  in  grand 
array:  but,  as  far  as  my  slight  knowledge 
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went,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  all  this,  dis- 
play of  revetment  walls,   with  but  very 
weak  batteries  upon  them,  is  nothing.     A 
few  shot  from  an  attacking  party,  would 
soon  bring  the  rubbish  down  upon   the 
fortifications   beneath,   and  render   them 
untenable :  and  a  strong  escalading  party, 
with  high  ladders,  and  stout  hearts,  would 
very  soon  carry  the  works.     I  am  told, 
that  the  French,  when  thay  had  posses- 
sion of   the    citadel,'  strengthened    and 
improved  the  works ;    but  I  saw  nothing 
particular  to  make  me  believe  that  any 
improvements  had  been  made.     Whether 
or  not,  there  is  now  ample  room  for  such. 
Some  repairs  were  going  on,  but  when 
they  are  to  be  finished,  is  best  known  to 
the  Padsha. 

I  entered  the  citadel   by   one  of  the 
gates — (a  rattle-trap  affair  which  a  pound 
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of  powder  would  blow  to  atoms;)    and 
proceeded    on   foot,   up  a   steep  ascent, 
through  another  gateway,  into  the  body 
of  the  place  ;  and  here  my  guide  took  me 
up  a  flight  of  steps,  on  to  the  ramparts : 
and  I  walked  about  admiring  the  view 
below,  and  thccountry  around  me.     It  was 
a  lively  scene,  certainly.     The  busy  hum 
of  human  beings ;   the  noise  and  din  of 
life ;  I  could  hear  distinctly,  men,  women 
and  children ;  horses,  mules,  camels,  and 
dromedaries,   moving    to    and    fro,   gave 
test   of  the  every   day  working    of   the 
immense  machinery  of  this  extensive  city. 
In  the   distance,   lay  the   wide   expanse 
of  desert,  the  Pyramids  forming  no  mean 
objects  in  the  landscape ;  while  the  waters 
of  the  once  bloody  Nile,  appeared  mean- 
dering through  the  city,  and  far  away  ; 
carrying  on  its  bosom  many  a  freighted 

VOL.  I.  M 
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craft ;  and  pouring  its  restless  tide^  along 
the  same  course  which  it  had  ever  pur- 
sued, into  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

I  was  anxious  to  see  the  ordnance  with 
which  the  batteries  of  the  citadel  were 
armed;  and  asked  to  be  shown  the 
nearest  guns.  I  was  taken  to  the  sa- 
luting battery,  so  it  was  called ;  and  did 
look  upon  a  sight  which  astounded  me ! 
I  certainly  expected  better  things  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  from  Mahomet  Ali. 
If  I  recollect,  the  guns  were  ranged  at  the 
gorge  of  a  bastion,  and  if  not  wrong  in 
my  calculation,  there  were  about  ten  or 
twelve  of  them,  of  different.calibre  ;  some 
battering  guns  ;  some  field-pieces ;  some 
ships'  cannonades ;  a  howitzer  or  two,  and, 
I  think,  a  mortar ;  I  should  say,  from  their 
appearance,    that    the     whole    turn-out. 
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guns  and  carriages^  must  have  been  con- 
structed many  years  ago ;  for  they  were 
very  old,  and  how  they  could  stand  fire 
I  cannot  tell !  These  guns  are  a  disgrace 
to  the  place ;  and,  if  all  the  rest  of  his 
Highness's  ordnance  is  of  the  same 
description,  I  cannot  say  niuch  for  his 
artillery. 

A  thorough  soldier  loves,  and  is  proud 
of,  his  profession,  and  his  eye  naturally, 
and,  as  if  by  instinct,  catches  at  anything 
connected  with  it,  so  was  it  with  me.  I 
looked  at  the  fortifications ;  I  took  a 
peep  at  the  artillery ;  and  I  had  a  good 
scrutiny  at  the  men ;  those  on  guard  at 
the  different  gates  and  on  sentry  on  the 
ramparts.  I  have  seen  troops,  and  have 
had  much  to  say  to  them.  Our  native 
soldiery  in  India  are  considered,  by  stran- 
gers,  queer  Ipoking  fellows:    but  these 
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Egyptian  soldien  are  the  queerest  set  I 
ever  met  with !  Looking  at  them  as  men, 
and  judging  from  their  thews  and  sinews^ 
they  are  miobjectionable ;  strong  and 
muscular,  and  apparently  capable  of  under- 
going much  &tigue ;  but  such  uniforms ! 
such  accoutrements !  such  arms,  and  such 
knapsacks,  defend  me,  thou  God  of  War ! 
I  will  not  call  them  troops ;  they  deserve 
only  the  designation  of  rabble.  The 
indolent,  careless,  and  slouching  manner 
of  the  sentries;  the  way  in  which  they 
carry  their  firelocks;  indeed,  their  tout 
msemble  is  shamefiil  in  the  extreme  !  The 
cavalry  men  are  a  shade  or  two  better; 
they  are  clean,  pretty  well  dressed,  and 
have  a  soldier-like  appearance:  but  the 
Infantry!  I  did  not  know  that  such  were 
in  existence !  The  troops  of  a  petty  Rajah 
iti  India  are  not  worse  than  these,   and 
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they  are  bad  enough.  Travellers  see  strange 
things. 

I  observed  a  great  many  men  (oflScers 
as  well  as  privates)  had  only  one  eye,  the 
right  being  out.  This  appeared  marvel- 
lous to  me.  How  it  was,  I  could  not 
conceive ;  so  I  inquired  of  friend  Abdool- 
lah,  who  told  me  that  when  the  Padsha 
was  at  war  in  former  times,  he  used  to 
press  men  into  his  service,  to  prevent 
which,  the  parents  of  families,  both  high 
and  low,  plucked  out  the  right  eye  of  all 
their  male  children ;  so  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  their  b^ing  takj^n  for  the 
ranks. 

The  crafty  Padsha  was  not  to  he  out- 
witted by  his  subjects ;  so,  after  a  space 
of  time  had  elapsed,  and  these  males 
had  grown  up,  he  issued  orders  for  the 
organising'  of  regiments  to  be  composed^ 
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entirely  of  one-eyed  men ;  to  be  taught  to 
fire  with  the  left  shoulder^  'ftnd  to  carry 
their  muskets  on  the  right ;  an  excellent 
plan^  and  this  accounts  for  the  one-eyed 
soldiery  I  allude  to!  I  was  told  that 
there  were  several  thousands  of  these  men 
in  the  Padsha's  service.  I  wonder  whe- 
ther they  are  good  shots ! 

And  now  I  must  be  permitted  to  re- 
markj  that  it  is  a  great  pity  his  High- 
ness (who  from  all  accounts^  is  a  man 
anxious  to  introduce  improvements  of 
every  sort  into  his  kingdom)  does  not 
employ  English  officers  to  organise  his 
army !  I  dare  say  he  would  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  services  of  as  many 
as  he  wishes,  if  he  treats  them  properly 
and  pays  them  well.  We  have  our  coun- 
trymen in  the  service  of  Austria,  Spain, 
li-nd  Portugal,   and  other  powers;  and,  I 
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should  imagine^  serving  the  Padsha  of 
Egypt  would  be  just  as  honourable  and 
equally  advantageous. 

The  Padsha  must  establish  some  titles^ 
confer  them  upon  his  officers^  and  make  it, 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  worth  their 
while  to  serve  him;  and  his  Highness 
may  depend  on  it,  he  will  have  as  fine  an 
army^  as  he  may  ever  wish  for  if  officered 
by  the  British;  the  subject  deserves  his 
serious  consideration.  It  is  a  pity,  that 
while  the  troops  of  other  countries  are 
advancing  in  improvement,  his  own  should 
be  in  the  back  ground. 

I  was  shown  the  spot  where  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  wretched  Mamelukes  took 
place.  I  dare  say  many  of  my  readers  are 
aware  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
this  disgraceful  tragedy ;  but,  as  perhaps 
some  are  ignorant  of  the  facts,  I  will  here 
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narrate  them  as  briefly  as  1  can.     The 
Padsha  had^  for  a  long  time^  been  jealous 
of  the  Mamelukes.     He  fancied  that  they 
interfered  with  his    happiness  and  pros- 
perity as  a  sovereign:    and  consequently 
contrived^  by  the  most  desperate  means^ 
to  rid  thimself  of  a  body  who  were   ob- 
noxious to  him.     He  may  have  had  good 
grounds  for  his  antipathy^  which  justified 
him   in  his   own  opinion^   and  furnished 
him  with  grounds  for  his  purposes:   the 
following  manner  he  adopted  to  carry  his 
diabolical  project    into    execution.       He 
invited   all  the   Mamelukes  at  Cairo    to 
partake  of  a  zeafut,  or  banquet^  on    the 
occasion  of  a  festival ;    1  thing  it  was  the 
Ramzau;  and  it  was  arranged^  that  the 
whole  should   move   in  procession^    from 
the   Mosque^    (where   they  had    congre- 
gated to  perform  their  religious  ceremo- 
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nies,)  to  the  banquet?  headed  by  the 
Padsha  himself*  The  procession  marched 
into  the  quadrangle^  the  Padsha  mounted 
the  steps  leading  to  the  palace^  or  place 
appointed  for  the  feasts  and  gave  a 
signal;  upon  which^  a  deadly  fire  ,w^s 
opened  from  the  surrounding  buildings 
upon  the  •  astonished  Mamelukes^  who 
fell,  killed  or  wounded,  from  the  effects 
of  the  musketry;  and  parties  of  men 
rushed  in,  dispatching  the  survivors.  One 
only  escaped  the  dreadftil  butchery; 
mounted  upon  his  powerftil  steed,  which 
had  never  failed  his  rider ;  he  cut  his  way 
through  by  that  which  they  had  all 
ent^ed ;  -  dashed  up  the  steps  on  to  the 
ramparts;  and,  giving  his  horse  the  spur, 
pui^bed  over  the  obstacles  in  his  way,  and 
bounded  over  the  parapet,  falling  a  height 
of  upwards  of  fifty  feet,  in  safety  on  to  the 
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ground!  His  noble^  fkithful  horse  was 
killed^  by  the  fall ;  but  he  escaped 
unhurt;  it  was  a  wonderful  feat^  and 
worthy  of  a  man.  His  comrades  were  all 
killed^  and  he  alone  survived^  to  tell  a  tale 
of  disgrace^  which  will  for  ever  be  a 
bloody  stain  upon  the  historic  page  of  the 
Egyptian  sovereign!  He  had  bodies  of 
troops  concealed  in  the  buildings^  which 
enabled  him  to  carry  his  monstrous  pur- 
poses into  effect.  I  saw  the  brave  Mame- 
luke^  and  exchanged  salutations  with  him. 
He  is  a  fine  old  man^  and  now^  I  believe^ 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  his  sovereign  ; 
who^  although  guilty  of  a  degrading  act^ 
has  had  the  generosity  to  admire  that  of 
one  whom  he  had  just  treated  as  a  foe^ 
and  that^  perhaps^  without  any  just  cause ; 
and  whom  he  has  since  learnt  to  regard  as 
a  friend!    And  this  is  an  account  of  the 
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massacre^  put  down^  as  I  heard  it  related  to 
me  at  Cairo;  if  I  am  at  all  incorrect,  as  to 
facts,  I  must  beg  the  reader's  forgiveness, 
as  I  am  trusting  entirely  to  my  memory 
which  it  must  be  allowed  is  sometimes 
apt,  even  with  the  best  of  us,  to  prove 
treacherous. 

AbdooUah  conducted  me  to  the  new 
Mosque,  which  was  being  built  inside  the 
Citadel.  It  is  composed  entirely  of 
Egyptian  marble ;  and  is  lined  with  ala- 
baster ;  the  marble  resembles  in  its  veins 
the  ivory  of  the  elephants'  teeth.  It  is 
situated  near^the  famous  palace  of  stone, 
and  is  really  a  splendid  specimen  of  orien- 
tal architecture;  is  very  extensive:  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  area  there  is  a  circular 
building,  which  I  was  told  is  the  place 
intended  exclusively  for  the  Padsha  him- 
self, to  perform  his  devotions  in  ;  a  very 
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comfortable  roomy  affair^  and  worthy  ihe 
honor  done  to  it. 

Returning  by  another  road^  we  came 
to  what  is  called  Joseph's  Well,  an  extraor- 
dinary-excavation^ which  I  was  recom- 
mended to  see.  We  procured  a  guide^  an 
Egyptian  woman,  fat,  dirty,  greasy,  and 
as  ugly  as  sin?  She  lighted  us  down  the 
dark  steep  descent.  '  Down,  down,  down, 
we  went,  till  we  came  to  a  halt ;  and 
the  woman  pointed  at  the  well,  which 
certainly  is  a  wbnderful  thing.  But  why 
it  should  be  called  Joseph's,  I  cannot  make 
out,  nor  could  the  guide  inform  me  on  the 
subject.  Abdoolah  said  that  the  Arabs 
declare  it  to  have  been  dug  by  J^eph 
during  the  famine.  I  was  glad  when  we 
were  once  more  in  the  open  air,  for  the 
damp  of' the*  subterranean  passage  was 
anything  but  agreeable,  and  the  darkneiss 
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made  the  descent  any  thing  but  safe.  It 
made  me  quite  giddy  to  look  down  into 
the  depth  below ;  and  the  dreadful  height 
above,  with  one  small  speck  of  light  in 
dim  perspective.  The  only  good  water 
is  ^rocureable  from  this  well ;  they  have 
had  to  dig  deep  enough  for  it,  at  all  events. 
I  wUl  not  ventuce  to  assert  the  enormous 
depth  of  this  excavation  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  bottom,  lest  I  should  over- 
rate the  dimensions;  suffice  to  say^  that 
it  must  have  been  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred feet. 

I  was  informed  by  a  person  at  Cairo, 
that  the  natives  pointed  out  the  site  of  the 
house,  where  Potiphar,  the  captain  of  the 
guard  resided,  and  the  place  where  Joseph 
was  confined!  I  passed  these  localities^ 
but  as  there  was  nothing  to  induce  me  to 
believe  the  story,  I  took  no  notice  of  it. 
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though  I  do  not  see  why  the  circumstance 
is  not  worthy  of  credit^  as  much  as  any 
of  the  other  traditions  of  the  Arabs^  who 
are  generally  considered  most  faithAil  in 
their  memorials  of  ancient  events  and 
places.  But^  let  us  now  quit  the  citadel^ 
as  I  fear  we  have  been  long  enough  in  it. 
The  place  is  remarkable  &)t  many  reasons, 
and  I  would  recommend  the  traveller  not 
to  omit  seeing  it,  if  he  visits  Cairo. 
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At  length  the  day  arrived,  so  long  desired, 
for  our  leaving^Cairo;  and  glad  indeed  were 
we  when  we  heard  the  tidings.  Bills  were 
paid,  accounts  settled,  and  the  last  dinner 
discussed;  after ^which,  the  whole  posse  of 
our  passengers  started  in  vans  for  Boulac, 
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where  we  were  to  embark.  We  had  a 
regular  scramble  for  donkeys  and  horses, 
as  may  be  supposed ;  and  a  fine  business 
it  was:  —  the  whole  cavalcade  moving 
through  the  crowded  streets  of  Cairo. 
The  ladies  in  the  vans,  the  geuts  mounted, 
and  the  distance  about  two  miles.  I  was 
glad  to  jump  off,  for  I  was  almost  suffo- 
cated with  the  dust,  and  narrowly  escaped 
having  my  leg  broken  by  the  wheel  of  one 
of  the  vans  catching  me  on  the  knee. 
Boulac  is  a  place,  on  the  outskirts  of  Cairo 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  famous  for  the 
college,  or  rather  seminary,  founded  by 
the  Padsha.  There  is  also  a  printing  es- 
tablishment,^aid  to  be  rapidly  progressing 
towards  perfection.  The  persons  employed 
are  active  and'  intelligent.  The  types  are 
English,  and  I  believe  they  are  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  lithographic  prints   are  also 
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taken  at  the  place.  Mahomed  Ali  seems 
to  be  doing  a  great  deal,  and  if  his  life  is 
spared  to  him,  he  will  no  doubt  introduce 
many  more  improvements  which  will  serve 
to  raise  Egypt  to  rank  amongst  the  civil- 
ised nations  of  the  world. 

When  arrived  at  Boulac  there  was  a 
rush  on  board  the  steamers.  I  was  in- 
formed that  each  man  would  have  to  look 
out  for  himself  to  secure  his  berth,  &c,  &c. 
I  therefore  left  my  wife  to  get  out  of  the 
van  as  well  as  she  could,  and  jumped 
on  board  the  nearest  vessel,  cloak  in  hand, 
and  forthwith  dived  down  into  the  great 
cabin,  (small  enough)  to  do  the  needful. 
I  came  to  a  door  at  the  sternmost  part  of 
this  cabin,  I  opened  it ;  and  saw  another 
cabin,  with  two  comfortable  little  bed 
places  on  either  side.  I  threw  my  cloak 
in,  locked  the 'door,  and  put  the  key  into 
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my  pocket ;  delighted  at  the  thoughts  of 
having  obtained  such  nice  quarters.  I 
went  back  again,  brought  my  party  and 
bundles  down^  and  showed  them  into  the 
said  dormitory.  It  was  late  in  the  evening 
when  we  embarked^  that  is  to  say,  past 
sunset.  I  therefore  lighted  the  cabin  lamp, 
made  the  bed  as  nicely  as  I  could,  and 
went  out  to  see  what  was  going  on,  on  deck. 
There  were  two  steamers  prepared  for  our 
accommodations,  such  pretty  little  craft* 
The  Lotm  one,  and  the  ''Little  Nile**  the 
other.  Our  party  was  divided  into  two* 
and  my  wife  and  I  were  apportioned  to  the 
latter  boat.  I  must  now  mention  the  ac- 
commodations on  board  our  little  steamer. 
There  is  one  large  cabin  for  ladies  abaft 
the  engine  room,  astern  of  which  is  the 
smaller  one  I  secured';  forward,  there  is 
another  large  cabin  for  the  males.     These 
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apartments  are  of  course  not  very  exten- 
sive, in  point  of  length,  breadth  or  height, 
though  they  are  denominated  large. 
There  are  seats  fore  and  aft,  wide  enough 
for  any  one  to  lie  down  upon ;  and  tables 
down  the  middle.  Those  who  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  secure  places  on  these  seats 
have  a  snug  resting-place;  but  others  are 
obliged  to  rough  on  the  tables  or  floor. 
There  happened  to  be  but  four  ladies  al- 
together, so  that  there  was  ample  room  for 
the  whole ;  and  it  was  agreed  upon,  that 
this  large  stern  cabin  should  be  given  up 
exclusively  to  the  ladies,  except  at  meal 
time,  when  gentlemen  were  admitted,  at 
their  invitation ;  kind  dear  creatures,  how 
could  we  get  on  without  them,  even  on 
board  of  a  Nile  steamer  ? 

The  Lotus  started  before  us,  and  we  fol- 
lowed at  a  rapid  rate.     Right  merrily  did 
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the  pretty  boat  cut  her  way  through  the 
waters  of  this  £aaiious  river^  and  a  happy 
party  had  she  on  board  of  her!  I  do  not 
remember  having  ever  sailed  in  such  a 
plajTthing  before^  as  this  little  steamer- 
Looking  down  the  hatchway  of  the  engine 
room^  I  was  amused  to  see  the  machinery 
working  such  diminutive  articles^  after  the 
enormous  engines  of  the  Hindustan. 

As  I  said  before  it  was  past  sunset  when 
we  started.  The  scenery  on  the  river  was 
tolerably  good.  The  pyramids  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  great  city  of  Cairo  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  formed  an  agreeable  pic- 
ture. The  evening  set  in  windy  and  cold, 
we  consequently  congregated  at  the  funnel, 
where  we  sat  enjoying  the  warmth,  chatting 
away  and  relating  all  our  adventures  since 
our  arrival  and  residence  at  Cairo. 

Among  our  passengers  on  the  Little  Nile 
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were  a  French  Count  and  his  Countess, 
with  one  or  two  Frenchmen  en  suite.  I 
mention  this  party  more  particularly  as 
they  form  characters  in  the  drama  enacted 
on  board,  and  which  I  am  going  to  relate. 
This  said  Count  was  a  tall,  over  fed  pud- 
ding faced,  pug-nosed,  coarse,  consequen- 
tial fellow ;  who  jabbered  away  with  his 
countess  and  retinue  at  a  most  awfiil  rate ; 
picking  his  teeth  as  well  as  his  nails  with 
the  same  penknife,  and  giving  himself  (or 
rather  attempting  to  do  so)  all  the  airs  of 
a  first  rate  aristocrat !  His  lady  was  a  shade 
better  in  point  of  general  appearance,  she 
was  however  as  fat  as  her  spouse,  a  healthy 
woman,and  more  like  a  cook  than  any-body 
else.  There  was  one  thing  in  her  favour, 
she  had  better  manners  than  her  lord  and 
master!  though  I  did  observe  her  talking 
with  her  mouth  fiiU,  and,  when  writing  her 
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journal  scratch  her  head  with  her  pencil ! 
Her  countess-ship  took  her  place,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  in  the  ladies'  cabin,  and  every 
civility  becoming  her  ramt  was  shown  her 
by  our  woman  kind,  all  right  and  proper. 

In  due  course  of  time,  tea^  and  supper 
'*  two  birds  with  one  stone,"  as  it  were, 
made  their  appearance,  and  were  served 
in  the  saloon,  and  all  the  males  came  down 
to  partake  of  the  good  cheer ;  the  count 
and  his  companions  (countess  excepted) 
staid  on  deck«  We  had  an  excellent 
repast.  There  was  cold  ham,  cold  tongue, 
cold  fowl,  cold  beef,  cold  mutton,  cold 
every  thing,  except  tea  and  coffee,  which 
were  most  provokingly  hot!  There  was 
beer,  claret,  port,  sherry. 

Brandy  and  gin, 
To  swell  the  skin  ; 

beside  whiskey  and  old  torn,  ad  libitum  ;  so 
that  in  the  way  of  eating  and  drinking, 
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we  were  not  on  short  commons.  We  had 
much  merriment,  and  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, till  the  party  broke  up ;  the  men  went 
away,  and  left  the  ladies  in  full  possession  of 
the  after  cabin,  wishing  them  comfortable 
sleep  and  sweet  dreams!  There  was  a 
jollification  going  on  in  the  fore  cabin; 
brandy  and  water,  whiskey,  punch,  chee- 
roots,  smoke  and  singing ;  so  that  sleeping 
was  quite  out  of  the  question,  until  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  all  was 
still,  save  the  rattling  of  the  paddles  and 
the  noise  of  the  waves,  as  our  trusty  little 
barky  glided  swifty  through  the  waters. 
I  threw  my  clock  on  the  floor  and  lay 
awake,  not  being  able  to  sleep  on  account 
of  a  dreadfnl  head  ache,  caused  by  the 
smell  of  tobacco.  It  began  to  rain  hard, 
so  that  going  on  deck  was  an  impossibi- 
lity ;  presently,  I  heard  footsteps  on  the 
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companion  ladder,  when  who  should  enter 
our  cabin,  dripping,  but  the  Frenchmen ; 
(the  count  was  not  among  them ;)  every 
n  ook  and  corner  was  occupied ;  the  floor ; 
under  the  tables,  on  the  tables,  the  seats, 
chairs,  every   where,  lay  a  sleeping  Eng- 
lishman.    There    was    a    lamp    burning. 
I  saw  the  look  of  despair  on  the  faces  of 
these  unfortunate  men;    it  served   them 
right,    for  had  they  been  more  sociable, 
matters  might  have  been  otherwise,  but 
as  it  was,   they  had  held  aloof  from    us 
from  the  commencement,  stuck  like  leeches 
to  that  count  of  whom  they  thought  such 
a  deal ;    and  were  at  last  obliged  to  shift 
for  themselves,  when  the  rain  came  pour- 
ing down  upon  them.     One  of  them  when  he 
saw  the  state  of  affairs,  exclaimed,  "  Par- 
bleu !     Voici   les  Anglais ;      Que  ferrous 
nousT  the  other,  shrugging  his  shoulders' 
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answered,  '*  II  pleut !"  As  much  as  to 
say, ''  we  had  hetter  stay  here  or  get  wet 
deck."  However,  stay  they  did  not,  but 
quitted  the  cabin,  and  where  they  went 
I  shall  presently  show  the  reader. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
arrived  at  Atfeh ;  where  we  quitted  the 
steamers  and  went  into  large  boats  which 
were  brought  alongside.  It  was  a  dismal, 
wretched  morning ;  a  cold  wind  accom- 
panied by  a  drizzling  rain.  All  in  the  fore 
cabin  roused  up  and  began  dressing, 
during  which  operation,  one  of  our 
married  men  came  down  in  a  great  rage, 
exclaiming  against  the  French  count,  who 
had  demeaned  himself  in  a  most  improper, 
ungentlemanly  way,  by  intruding,  with  his 
male  companions,  into  the  cabin,  where 
the  ladies  were  slumbering,  and  en  disha- 
bille, a  breach  of  decorum,   of  which  he 
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had  been  guilty,  whilst  we  were  all  asleep 
in  the  fore-cabin  ;  and  which  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  do,  had  any  of  us  been 
awake.  The  ladies  were  obliged,  in  con- 
sequence, to  quit  the  large  cabin,  and 
fortunately  for  them  there  was  room,  in 
the  little  berth  which  my  wife  had;  so 
they  took  refuge  there  and  slept  comfort- 
ably until  we  reached  Atfeh.  The  reader 
may  imagine  what  our  feelings  were  when 
we  heard  of  this  gross  outrage ;  the  idea 
of  our  ladies  having  been  intruded  upon, 
by  a  shabby  fellow  like  that,  was  suffici- 
ently annoying,  but  what  provoked  us 
most  was,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to 
make  any  apology,  but  declared  he  had  as 
much  right  to  the  cabin  as  the  ladies, 
and  that  he  had  gone  to  sleep  with  his 
wife!  Not  content  with  going  himself, 
he  had  had  the  indelicacy  to  introduce  his 
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friends.   We  voted  the  whole  party  a  good 
ducking.     However,  a  general  complaint 
was  made  to  the  agent,  who  was  on  hoard 
the  other  steamer,  and  he  satisfied  us  that 
he  would  report  the  Frenchman's  behaviour 
to  the  Consul  when  we  reached  Alexandria, 
this  he  most  certainly  did,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  a  severe   censure   from  the 
French  Consul,  and  the  amende  honorct- 
ble  to  the  ladies  for  this  breach  of  good 
behaviour,    a    circumstance   of  such  rare 
occurrence  on  the  part  of  a  French  gen- 
tleman.     This   fellow  was  a  disgrace  to 
the  nation.     I  suspect  he  was  a  liumbmgy 
and  that  he  was  nothing  after  all,  but  a 
discarded  vakty  or  a  servant  travelling  in 
one  of  his  masters  old  coats!  For  no  gen- 
tleman could  have    behaved  as   did   this 
raggamuffin ! 

Atfeh    is   a   village   where    the    Mah- 
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mooder  canal  joins  the  Nile;  called  so 
after  the  Padsha.  There  are  regular 
canal  locks  and  otherv  arrangements^  so 
that  the  passage  from  the  river  into  the 
canal  is  quite  easy  and  safe.  The  scene 
at  this  junction,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described ;  however,  the  picture  is  briefly 
drawn  and  best  comprehended  when  I  say, 
that  there  were  two  steamers  fiill  of  pas- 
sengers (men,  women,  and  children,)  with 
track  boats  along  side.  The  transHship- 
ment  taking  place;  torches  glaring  and 
flickering;  wind  blowing  hard,  rain  fall- 
ing fast ;  Arab  boatmen  chattering ;  and 
Europeans  calling  to  each  other ;  women 
screeching,  and  children  crying.  It  was 
a  very  unpleasant  business,  and  I  was  glad 
when  we  were  stowed  away  in  the  boat 
to  which  we  were  allotted.     I  may  as  well 
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mention  that  these  boats  are  towed  along 
the  canal  by  a  small  steam  tug,  on  the 
s€rew  principle.  They  are  long  narrow 
things^  high  out  of  water ;  a  long  cabin 
fore  and  after,  and  a  little  one  in  the 
stem ;  they  are  so  crank,  that  the  least 
motion  causes  them  to  upset ;  so  we  were 
obliged  to  sit  still  during  the  whole  time 
we  were  in  them.  This  was  the  worst 
part  of  our  journey ;  I  think,  however,  we 
managed  to  enjoy  ourselves.  The  ladies 
had  the  stern  cabin,  and  the  other  was 
occupied  by  us  men.  There  was  plenty 
to  eat  and  drink ;  we  amused  ourselves 
with  cards,  singing  and  chatting;  while 
the  count  and  his  countess  sat  in  the 
corner,  mumbling  to  themselves,  and 
looking  very  small  indeed  after  the  occur- 
rences of  the  night.  Some  of  our  lads 
looked  very  angrily  at  him,  and  we  all 
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felt  annoyed  that  such  a  Johnny  Crapeau 
should  go  unpunished;    poor  fellow,   he 
looked  a  miserable  specimen  of  a  count, 
with   his  unwashed  face,   long  hair   and 
greasy    moustache.      I    could    not   help 
pitying  him;    a  more  unfavourable,  un- 
gainly   looking    monster    I    never    saw. 
There  was  nothing  interesting  along  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  save  here  and  there 
a  wretched  village  of  mud  huts  and  mise- 
rable inhabitants ;    a  donkey  or  two  and 
some  half  starved  ducks  and  hens.     We 
met  several  boats  with  travellers  in  them, 
dragged  by  men  on  the  shore ;  slow  work 
indeed  ;  about  a  mile  and  a  halt  an  hour  ! 
The  boats  seemed  comfortable  and  large, 
but  defend  me  from  going  at  snail's  pace 
along   such  a  dull   rout!    We   also  saw 
some  boats  full  of  troops;    such  a  dirty 
rabble,  such  hooting ;  such  shouting ;  no 
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order,  save  disorder;  discipline  in  the 
Egjrptian  army,  seemed  to  me,  from  what 
I  saw,  a  thing  that  had  no  existence.  A 
fatigue  party  was  on  shore,  helping  to 
drag  their  boats;  there  they  were,  non- 
commissioned officer  and  private,  cheek- 
by-jowl;  pushing  and  sky  larking,  pelting 
those  on  board  with  mud  balls,  and 
making  a  target  of  the  drum  which  was 
suspended  to  the  stay  of  the  mast!  I 
never,  in  all  my  days,  witnessed  such  dis- 
gracefrd  proceedings  ;  the  officers  seemed 
just  as  bad  as,  if  not  worse  than,  the  men. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  about  mice  being 
very  playftdly  inclined  in  the  absence  of 
the  cat ;  in  this  instance,  however,  both 
cats  and  mice  were  enjoying  the  fun 
to  their  heart's  content ! 
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Arrival  at  Alexandria — Hotel — The  City — Baths 
— The  Padsha's  Palace — Harbour — Men  of  War. 

We  reached  Alexandria  at  about  half  past 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  having  had 
a  most  fatiguing  journey,  rendered  so 
from  the  closeness  of  packing,  and  the 
sedentary  position  obliged  to  be  observed, 
during  the  whole  time  we  were  in  the 
boat ;  not  only  on  account  of  there  being 
no  room  to  move  about  in,  but  the  fear  of 
an  upset  from  the  narrowness  of  our  vessel. 
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I  ARRIVAL   AT   ALEXANDRIA. 

The  approach  by  the  canal  to  Alexandria 
is  an  interesting  one.  Neat  houses  and 
gardens  on  either  side,  the  latter  down  to 
the  water's  edge ;  the  view  of  the  suburbs 
of  the  city ;  the  distant  one  of  the  plain, 
where  were  fought  those  famous  battles 
in  days  gone  by;  every  thing  we  saw 
had  something  in  it  worthy  of  observa- 
tion. We  landed  and  proceeded  in  vans 
prepared  for  us ;  and  as  the  hotels  were 
at  some  distance,  we  had  a  pleasant  drive. 
We  put  up  at  the  hotel  de  f  Europe,  the 
one  generally  frequented  by  travellers, 
from  India ;  but  by  far  the  most  inferior 
of  the  two.  The  other  is  the  hotel  V orient, 
and  conducted  on  a  better  scale,  with 
neat,  clean  accommodations  ;  better  feed- 
ing, and  better  attendance;  and,  what 
is  more  preferable,  on  very  economical 
terms.     Had  I  been  aware  of  its  existence 
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I  certainly  would  not  have  gone  to  the 
hotel  de  TEurope. 

We  were  glad  to  have  a  rest,  and  it 
was  delightfiil  jumping  into  clean  beds, 
after  the  dismal,  sleepless  night  we  had 
spent  in  the  Little  Nile.  The  hotel  we 
were  at  had  many  conveniences  and  good 
things;  but  the  best  were  the  beds, 
though  the  eating  and  drinking  were  good 
also.  We  preferred  staying  in  our  rooms 
and  taking  our  meals  by  ourselves,  to  join- 
ing the  table  d'hote,  which  was  always 
very  late  and  crowded,  and  otherwise 
unpleasant.  Our  fellow-passengers  used 
to  keep  it  up  in  fine  style — dining  late, 
and  then  dancing  afterwards,  to  the  tone 
of  an  old  rattle-trap  piano,  out  of  tune ! 

Our  baggage  joined  us  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  we  were  able  to  get  our 
boxes  up  into  our  rooms.     How  long  we 
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were  to  be  detained  at  Alexandria^  there 
was  no  knowing ;  at  all  events,  we  could 
not  move  until  the  arrival  of  the  steamer, 
and  she  could  not  quit  without  the  Bom- 
bay passengers.  I  therefore  made  up 
my  mind  to  have  a  long  sojourn  in  this 
place ;  so  sent  all  our  things  to  the  wash, 
preparatory  to  our  Mediterranean  trip. 
Washing  is  well  and  reasonably  done  at 
Alexandria,  by  old  French  women,  and  I 
would  recommend  travellers  to  follow  my 
plan;  clean  linen  is  always  a  comfort, 
and,  besides,  they  pack  better  than  foul 
clothes.  How  long  our  detention  lasted, 
and  how  it  ended,  the  reader  shall  be  made 
acquainted  with  in  due  course  of  time ; 
ad  interim^  I  propose  we  take  a  trip  into 
the  town  and  city,  and  see  all  that  is  to  be 
seen. 

Alexandria  is  a  fine  place,  but  it  might 
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be  made  far  superior  to  what  it  is.  Oh ! 
if  we  had  it,  what  an  excellent  station 
it  would  be  for  a  large  garrison!  And 
this  is  where  the  far-famed  Queen  Cleo- 
patra held  her  sway!  Where  the  great 
Anthony  told  his  tale  of  love !  And  where 
the  mighty  Napoleon,  with  his  war-like 
l^gioniSy  prepared  to  carry  his  ambitiofis 
projects  into  execution,  of  conquering  the 
whole  of  Egypt;  and,  finally,  planting  his 
victorious  banners  on  the  sunny  shores 
of  Hindustan!  I  cannot  better  describe 
this  ancient  city  than  by  quoting  what 
Lord  Lindsay  has  said  in  his  letters. 
His  description  tallies,  in  some  measure, 
with  what  I  saw  myself,  and  the  picture 
is  so  accurately  drawn,  and  so  simply 
coloured,  that  the  reader  may  almost 
fancy  himself  on  the  spot.  It  is  extraor- 
dinary,  and  yet  a  fact,  how  much  the 
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imagination  is  aided    by  a  simple    and 
plain  description  of  any  place  or   thing, 
instead  of  a  lengthened  and  glowing  tale, 
foil  of  poetical  and  romantic  phraseology, 
which  serve  only  to  confose   and  weary, 
instead  of  edifying  or  amusing  the  reader. 
Lord  Lindsay,  mentioning  Alexandria,  says 
that  it    is   "  a  town  half  Turkish,   half 
Frank,  turbans  and  hats  seeming  equally 
at   home  in  it;    mounds  beyond  mounds 
stretching  away,    to  the  south,  east,  and 
west  of  it ;    whole  lines  of  ancient  streets 
traceable  by    the   wells  recurring   every 
six  or  seven  yards,  by  which  the  contiguous 
houses,  long  since  crumbled  away,  drew 
water  from  the  vast  cisterns  with  which 
the  whole  city  was  undermined :  wretched 
hovels,   clustered  here  and  there   in   the 
suburbs,    and  towering    groves   of    date 
trees  scattered  at  wide  intervals  over  the 
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cheerless  solitude.  Such  is  the  present 
aspect  of  Alexandria  ;'*  and  such  it  might 
have  heen  at  the  period  of  his  visit :  hut 
great  improvements  have  since  taken  place 
in  the  appearance  of  the  town.  The  ruins 
have  heen  in  many  places  removed ;  the 
ruhhish  cleared  away ;  in  lieu  of  which, 
large  and  substantial  houses  have  been 
erected ;  regular  streets  are  being  formed 
in  all  directions ;  the  place  swarms  with 
English,  French,  and  Italians,  by  the 
thousands.  A  great  portion  of  Alexandria 
has  been  restored ;  and  if  the  improve- 
ments which  are  now  taking  place  con- 
tinue, there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
it  will  become  a  city  worthy  of  being  the 
capital  of  Egypt.  There  are  several  very 
elegant  shops  and  bazaars  here,  kept 
by  French  and  Italians  ;  every  article  of 
luxury ;    and  fashions  of  the  most  recent 
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date  are  to  be  procured  at  moderate  prices. 
There  are  several  respectable  cafies^  a 
theatre  and  opera^  and  other  places  of 
public  amusement;  baths,  billiard  rooms, 
and  so  forth.  A  constant  arrival  and 
departure  of  passengers,  tavellers^  men 
on  business,  ships  of  war  and  steamers 
with  mails,  &c.,  render  the  place  at  once 
a  scene  of  liveliness  and  of  stirring, 
business-like  excitement.  "Turbanned 
Turks,  wild  Arabs,  Copts,  Armenians, 
Jews,  every  nation  seems  to  have  its 
representative  here;  and  the  strings  of 
camels  towering  along ;  the  women  glid- 
ing about  in  their  long  veils,  with  holes, 
only  for  the  eyes  to  peep  out  at— grace- 
ful in  their  carriage ;  some  carrying  their 
children  at  their  sides,  others  astride 
on  their  shoulders,  are  objects  truly 
Oriental.     The  Arabs,   especially,   drest 
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just  like  the  Ismaelites  and  Midianites, 
of  old,  carry  one's  imagination  still 
fiirther  back  than  the  catacombs  —  far, 
far  into  antiquity,  even  to  the  days  of 
Joseph  and  the  Patriarchs."  This  is  Lord 
Lindsay  again ;  and  he  says,  truly  too, 
with  one  exception,  I  think,  and  that  is 
about  the  gracefiilness  of  the  carriage  of 
the  women.  I  did  no^  see  one  graceful 
woman  amongst  them.  Had  his  Lord- 
ship been  to  India,  and  beheld  the  sym- 
metrical forms  and  really  elegantly  grace- 
fiil  figures  of  the  women  of  Asia,  he  would 
not  have  said  thai  the  females  of  Alex- 
andria had  anything  graceful  in  thein; 
they  seemed  to  toe  to  be  more  like 
Dutch  fishwomen  than  otherwise. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  I  devoted  to  a 
good  rest,  and  letter-writing  to  our  friends 
in  India  and  at  home,  reporting  progress. 
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There  is  a  post  office  here,  well  regulated, 
and  affording  excellent  opportunities   for 
writing ;  mails  constantly  going  to  France 
and  England  and  other  places.     I  went  in 
search  of  the  baths,  and  found  them  not 
far  off  from  whence  we  were.     What  a 
delightfiil  luxury  is  a  warm  bath  after  a 
long  journey !  I  really  do  not  know  which 
to  prefer,  a  comfortable  bed   or  a  bath, 
both  are  most  acceptable  to  the  wearied 
body.      The    baths    at    Alexandria    are 
Turkish  and  European.     I   preferred  the 
latter,  as  being  best  suited  to  my  taste; 
though   many  try  the  former,  more  from 
curiosity  than  preference.     I  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  being  pawed  and  pulled  about 
by  a  parcel  of  dirty  fellows ;  I  have  heard 
however  that  the  eff^ts  of  a  Turkish  bath 
are    beneficial   in   the   extreme.      Those 
I  patronized  are  kept  by   a  Frenchman, 
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who  to  the  dignified  title  of  ^^Maitre  des 
Bains''  had  added  that  of  "  Boulanger 
des  Biscuits!'  The  baths  were  frequented 
all  day  by  our  passengers,  so  the  old  fel- 
low must  have  made  a  pretty  penny  out 
of  us.  I  do  not  think,  from  what  he  told 
me  that  his  '*  Boulangerie  Parisienne'' 
brought  him  much,  he  took  good  care  to 
let  us  know  he  was  a,  baker  as  well  as 
a  bather,  for  he  had  his  trades  put  up  in 
enormous  large  black  letters  on  the  wall  of 
his  grounds,  whict^  might  be  used  by  ships 
at  sea  as  marks  to  steer  by,  were  there  no 
buildings  to  hide  them  from  the  view. 

The  next  day  we  visited  the  Padsha's 
palace  an  extensive  building,  situated  close 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  in  every  way 
worthy  of  being  designated  *' Palace ;"  a 
princely  residence,  fit  only  for  a  sovereign, 
and  reflecting  credit  on  those  who  had  the 
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management  of  decorating  and  finmishing 
it.     We  lingered  and  loitered  about  this 
beautiful  palace  for  the  space  of  three  or 
four  hours,  quite  enchanted  with  all  we 
saw.     The  private  apartments  are   most 
gorgeously  hung  with  rich  crimson  satin 
and  velvet  curtains,  and  the  walls  covered 
with  the  same  materials,  elegantly   fiir- 
nished  and  ornamented  after  the  French 
fashion.     Some  of  the  floors  of  the  rooms 
are  beautifully  boarded  with  wood  of  dif- 
ferent colours ;  some  entirely  black,  with 
a  smooth  polish.    The  chimney  ornaments 
are  rich  and  exquisite,  having,  on  each, 
large  clocks  with  self  performing  musical 
boxes  playing  all  the  time   we    were  in 
each  room;   some  of  our  ladies  waltzed 
and   enjoyed    themselves    much    id    his 
Highness  the  Padsha's  Palace.    The  gar- 
dens are  well  laid  out,  and  appeared  to  be 
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kept  in  good  order,  though  they  are  not 
extensive.  The  public  rooms  are  equally 
as  well  furnished  and  ornamented  as  the 
more  private.  The  whole  of  the  palace  i& 
indeed  worth  visiting  and  seeing.  There 
were  some  splendid  specimens  of  Egypt- 
ian marble  and  alabaster,  in  the  shape 
of  vases  and  urns  and  other  ornaments. 
The  back  part  of  the  palace  looked  upon 
the  sea,  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole 
harbour,  and  the  building  presented  from 
the  water  an  agreeable  coup  d^ceiL 

The  harbour  of  Alexandria  is  so  well 
known,  and  consequently  so  little  requir- 
ing comment  or  description,  that  I  will 
not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  detail  of  its 
advantages  or  otherwise ;  however,  to  those 
whohavfe  not  seen  or  read  of  it,  or  had  the 
opportunity  of  admiring  its  capabilities,. 
I  may  briefly  state,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
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most  beaudfiil  and  capacious  perhaps  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  well  capable  of 
holding  an  immense  nomber  of  ships  of  the 
largest  size.  At  the  time  I  was  there  the 
harboor  w^s  crowded  with  vessels  of  all 
dimensions,  and  from  all  comitries,  lying 
at  anchor jor  moored ;  amongst  these,  we 
saw  several  of  the  Padsha's  navy. 

We  visited  the  admiral's  ship,  a  large 
three  decker,  and  went  aU  over  her.  The 
vessel  has  many  points  in  her  worthy  of 
admiration,  but  there  was  something  in 
her  woftdly  bad !  We  were  advised  to  go 
and  see  this  ship,  as  being  a  splendid  craf); ; 
the  consequences  were,  that  all  our  party 
expected  something  grand  and  superior. 
There  was  a  fine  exhibition  of  guns, 
clean  and  polished;  brass  belajdng  pins, 
boarding  pikes  and  tomahawks,  neatly 
arranged;     ropes    flemished    down;    the 
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cabins  on  the  poop,  good  and  commo- 
dious ;  all  very  proper.  Aloft,  the  yards 
were  nearly  all  square;  the  ropes  and 
rigging  taut ;  (plenty  of  Irish  pennants ;) 
the  masts  clean  scraped,  and  a  good  dis- 
play of  bunting,  the  sails  were  bent,  but 
very  badly  furled  and  stowed.  The  be- 
tween-decks  are  spacious  and  well  kept, 
clean  and  unencumbered  by  the  men*s 
mess  tables,  and  other  et  ceteras,  as  on 
board  our  ships.  Standing  at  the  stern- 
most  part  of  the  lower  deck,  and  looking 
forward,  is  a  beautiful  sight  certainly; 
still  was  there  something  wanting  to  com- 
plete, something  deficient,  which  we  could 
not  help  remarking.  There  are  no  ac- 
commodations for,  the  officers ;  all  their 
1>erths  are  down  in  the  Orlop  deck  or  cock 
pit;  these  are  very  inferior,  and  indeed 
the  officers   themselves   appeared  a  poor 
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set.     There  was  not  much  difference  in 
point  of  dress  between  them  and  the  com- 
mon men;   and  the  first-lieutenant^  who 
attended  us^  was  a  vary  plebeian-looking 
fellow^   nothing  to  distinguish  him   from 
the  common  herd,  save  a  red  sash  round 
his  waist.     The  men  mustered  strong  on 
board  this  ship.     I  suppose   there   were 
upwards  of  twelve  hundred,  officers  and 
all,  such  a  set  of  raggamuffins  and  cut- 
throat villains,  I  never  saw  before.     The 
naval  are  as  bad  as  the  military,  in  point 
of  discipline;  no  order,  no  regularity,  all 
seemed  masters,  and  did  as  they  pleased ; 
there  were   some  of  them  sitting  on  the 
hammock  nettings,  and  others  were  run- 
ning about,  chasing  .ea(^h  other  over  the 
decks,  little  boys  riding  cock-horse  on  the 
quarter  deck  carronades,  and  the  sentries 
digging  holes  in  the  ship  with  their  bay- 
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onets  by  way  of  amusement  ?  Others  were 
performing  their  genuflections  in  the 
tops  and  chains^  whilst  the  officer  of  the 
watch  and  another  were  amusing  them- 
selves with  a  game  at  chess  on  the  capstan 
head !  The  men  do  not  eat  in  messes^  as 
we  do ;  each  fellow  cooks  for  himself,  and 
eats  when  he  likes ;  how  they  get  on  at  tea 
I  cannot  imagine.  They  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  useless,  good-for-nothing  set, 
apparently  not  knowing  how  to  do  any- 
thing, or  perhaps  not  willing.  There 
happened  to  be  some  signals  ordered  to 
be  shown;  I  nev^  saw  a  thing  done  in 
so  lubberly  a  way  in  all  my  life!  Alto- 
gether, this  ship  is  a  fine  one,  and  would 
be  better  were  she  manned  by  some  of  our 
hearts  of  oak;  I  say  this  ship  is  a  fine  one 
but  she  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  con- 
sidered so.     I  saw  several  line  of  battles 
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lying  in  ordinary,  and  some  frigates,  and 
corvettes,  moored  in  the  harbour.  The 
former  were  in  wet  docks,  and  all 
seemed  to  me,  as  they  really  were,  broken 
hacked!  And  as  for  the  latter,  they  looked 
more  like  colliers,  than  ships  of  war; 
really  they  are  a  disgrace  to  the  country, 
the  Padsha  ought  to  blush  to  have  such 
hulks;  but  so  it  is  with  these  orientals; 
such  matters  are  but  of  secondary  conside- 
ration with  them,  provided  they  consider 
themselves  good  Moslems,  and  flatter  their 
consciences  that  they  are  on  the  way  to 
Paradise !  The  army  and  navy  of  Egypt 
are  upon  a  par  with  each  other ;  no 
wonder  then  they  get  so  dreadfiilly 
drubbed  whenever  they  go  to  war.  The 
army  requires  British  officers,  and  the 
navy  new  ships,  since  those  now  compos- 
ing it,  are  fit  only  for  firewood ! 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Pompey's  Pillar — Cleopatra's  Needles — Ruins  of 
Ancient  Alexandria — Catacombs — ^Resident  Con- 
suls. 

I  had  heard^  and  that  from  my  childhood, 
of  Pompey's  Pillar  (what  child  has  not  ?) 
and  was  therefore  anxious  to  see  it.  So, 
after  hreakfast  one  morning,  I  mounted 
a  donkey,  and  ride  to  the  place.  Who 
has  not  read  some  accounts  of  this 
famous  monument  of  antiquity  ?  All  the 
world  has,  and  there  are  many  of  it,  not- 
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withstanding  which,  gentle  reader,  pray 
have  patience  and  see  what  sort  of  a  des- 
cription I  can  give  you* 

Pompey's  Pillar  is  an  extraordinary  and 
wonderfiiUy  large  one,  made  of  one  huge 
block  of  granite,  of  beautiful  granite  too ; 
it  is  enormously  high,  and  must  have  cost 
immense  labour  and  trouble  to  erect.  How 
it  was  made  to  stand  upright,  I  cannot  tell ; 
and  the  reader  may  imagine  the  difficulty  of 
the  task  when  I  here  inform  him  that  the 
pillar  is  upwards  of  eighty  feet  high,  and 
about  twenty-five  in  circumference.  The 
shaft  itself  is  sixty-four  feet  high,  and  eight 
or  nine  feet  in  diameter.  The  pedestal 
is  about  twelve  feet  high  and  the  capital  is 
about  nine  or  ten  feet.  The  lower  part  of 
the  column  or  pedestal  is  very  much  worn 
away,  by  travellers  constantly  chipping  ^ 
pieces  off;  the  pillar  will,  I  am   afraid. 
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one  of  these  days  be  coming  down ;  for  the 
pedestal  will  soon  not  have  sufficient 
strength  to  support  the  enormous  block 
above  it.  Is  it  not  a  great  shame,  that 
these  mischievous  practices  should  be  al- 
lowed ;  why  does  not  the  Padsha  place 
sentries  over  the  precious  relic  to  prevent 
it  ?  The  ravages  of  time  are  I  should  say 
sufficient,  and  people  should  be  proud  to 
allow  such  a  wonderful  specimen  of  human 
labour  to  exist,  instead  of  doing  all  they 
can  to  hasten  its  ruin.  The  French  did 
all  in  their  power  towards  preserving  this 
pillar,  while  our  countrymen  amused 
themselves  by  chipping  off  large  pieces  of 
granite  to  take  home  as  curiosities.  This 
is  an  illustration  of  the  difference  in  the 
tastes  of  the  two  nations,  as  regards  the 
cultivation  of  works  of  art,  and  relics  of 
antiquity.     There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
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authenticated  account  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  pillar.  Some  say  it  was  erected  by 
Solomon^  and  is  one  remaining  of  several. 
Others  that  the  great  Pompey  himself  raised 
it,  to  perpetuate  his  own  memory.  An 
Arab  writer  declares  that  it  is  the  central 
one  of  seven  of  the  same  dimensions,  and 
which  ornamented  an  edifice  generally 
called  the  *'  hotise  of  tmdom,*'  that  these 
seven  columns  were  brought  there  by 
seven  giants  in  their  arms !  Some  say  that 
Pompey's  head  was  buried  underneath  it ! 
Lord  Lindsay  gives  a  different  version  re- 
garding its  origin.  *'  The  shaft,"  says  he, 
'*  of  Pompey's  Pillar  adorned  the  temple 
of  Serapis  ;  and  the  library  of  the  Ptole- 
mies," (the  house  of  wisdom  above  alluded 
to,  I  presume,)"*'  till  it  was  removed  to  its 
present  site,  and  ftirnished  with  a  capital 
and  base,  in  honour  of  Diocletian,  whose 
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name,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  first  to  deci- 
pher, the  whole  inscription,  long  supposed 
to  be  entirely  lost,  having  been  recovered, 
letter  by  letter,  by  the  united  acumen  of  a 
few  wise  men  of  Britain,  It  is  only  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  strong  light  of  the 
tnid-day  sun.  This  inscription,  alluded  to 
by  Lord  Lindsay,  is  in  Gr^ek  characters, 
:hus  translated  :  ^ 

TO  I>I0CLETIANUS  AUGUSTUS 

HOST  AXX>aABLE  EMPEBOB 

THE  TITULAB  DEITY  OF  ALEXANDBIA 

PONTIUS  PBEFEOT  OF  EGYPT 

C0NSECBATE8  THIS. 

Many  of  the  letters  were  utterly  illegible, 
but  3ome  of  the  words  were  known  or 
surmised,  from  those  letters  which  could 
be  read.  This  remark  does  not  apply  to 
the  name  of  the  prefect,  since  the  first  two 
letters  only  of  his  name  can  be  deciphered. 
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most  beautifiil  and  capacious  perhaps  in 
the  Mediterranean^  and  well  capable  of 
holding  an  immense  number  of  ships  of  the 
largest  size.  At  the  time  T  was  there  the 
harbour  was  crowded  with  vessels  of  all 
dimensions^  and  from  all  countries^  lying 
at  anchor^or  moored ;  amongst  these,  we 
saw  several  of  the  Padsha*s  navy. 

We  visited  the  admiral's  ship,  a  large 
three  decker,  and  went  all  over  her.  The 
vessel  has  many  points  in  her  worthy  of 
admiration,  but  there  was  something  in 
her  wofully  bad  !  We  were  advised  to  go 
and  see  this  ship,  as  being  a  splendid  craft; 
the  consequences  were,  that  all  our  party 
expected  something  grand  and  superior. 
There  was  a  fine  exhibition  of  guns, 
clean  and  polished;  brass  belaying  pins, 
boarding  pikes  and  tomahawks,  neatly 
arranged;     ropes    flemished    down;    the 
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cabins  on  the  poop,  good  and  commo- 
dious ;  all  very  proper.  Aloft,  the  yards 
were  nearly  all  square;  the  ropes  and 
rigging  taut;  (plenty  of  Irish  pennants ;) 
the  masts  clean  scraped,  and  a  good  dis- 
play of  bunting,  the  sails  were  bent,  but 
very  badly  furled  and  stowed.  The  be- 
tween-decks  are  spacious  and  well  kept, 
clean  and  unencumbered  by  the  men*s 
mess  tables,  and  other  et  ceteras,  as  on 
board  our  ships.  Standing  at  the  stern- 
most  part  of  the  lower  deck,  and  looking 
forward,  is  a  beautiful  sight  certainly; 
still  was  there  something  wanting  to  com- 
plete, something  deficient,  which  we  could 
not  help  remarking.  There  are  no  ac- 
commodations for  the  officers ;  all  their 
berths  are  down  in  the  Orlop  deck  or  cock 
pit;  these  are  very  inferior,  and  indeed 
the  officers   themselves   appeared  a  poor 
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Another  version  of  the  inscription  is  by 

Dr.  Clark ;  it  is  as  follows : 

p08thumu8  pbefbct  of  egypt 

and  the  people  of  the  metropolis 

(honob.) 

to  the  most  reyebed  emperor 

the  protectino  divinity  of  alexandria 

the  divine  hadrian  augustus. 

The  reader  will  observe  the  difference 
between  the  two  inscriptions^  or  rather  be- 
tween the  two  translations  of  the  supposed 
inscriptions ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  a  slight 
degree  of  sceptism  may  be  indulged  in,  as 
to  the  validity  of  them.  I  should  feel 
clined,  however,  to  give  credit  to  that  one 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  as  it  is  the  shorter  of 
the  two.  Dr.  Clark's  is  a  long  affair,  and 
verges  on  the  imaginative. 

I  think  I  saw  the  inscription  alluded 
to;  but  the  most  prominent  and  easiest 
deciphered,  are  several  made  by  some  jolly 
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tars;  who  with  brush  and  black  paint  have 
recorded  in  large  letters,  either  their  own, 
or  the  names  of  their  ships.    There  were 
Smiths,  Johnsons,    Browns,  and  Thom- 
sons innmnerable,  while  the  lower  part  of 
the  pedestal  was  covered  with  scribblings 
and  cuttings,  indicating  visits  paid  by  tra- 
vellers from  all  parts  of  Europe.      When 
the  French  were  in  Egypt,  they  tried  all 
they  could  to  make  out  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tions alluded  to,  but  their    savans  quite 
failed:  however,  the  English  (some  officers 
in  the  garrison  of  Alexandria,)  were  more 
successful,   and    the   first   translation    I 
have  given,  is  the  result  of  their  labours. 
When  the  British  fleet  was  at  Alexandria, 
some  of  the  men  of  the  ships  contrived 
a  method  to  reach  the  top  of  the  pillar, 
by  means  of  a  kite ;  and  indeed  the  crew 
of  every  man-of-war  which  arrives  there, 
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makes  it  a  point  of  taking  a  trip  up  to 
the  top,  merely  for  the  sake  of  saying 
that  they,  too,  had  been  there ;  a  spirit 
of  emulation  on  the  parts  of  our  sailors, 
which  I  suppose  will  be  kept  up  as  long 
as  Pompey's  Pillar  continues  in  its  present 
position. 

After  having  gazed  long  on  the  pillar, 
I  rode  back  again,  and  loitered  along^ 
looking  at  '^this,  that,  and  everything 
else;"  men,  women,  and  childrj^n^  f<^r^ 
fications,  houses,  huts,  prostrate  marble^ 
and  granite  pillars;  ruins  and  loose 
earth;  dirt  and  rubbish;  and  came  at 
length  to  where  Cleopatrcis  needles  axe 
situated.  Why  they  should  bear  that  pe»- 
culiar  designation,  I  cannot  imagine  ;  they 
are  as  much  like  needles,  as  steam  boats. 
There  are  two  of  them,  one  erect,  and  the 
other  prostrate,  half  buried  in  the  earth. 
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These  needles  are  each,  one  entire 
piece  of  red  granite,  ahout  sixty  feet  in 
length,  and  eight  feet  square  at  the 
base ;  they  are  covered  with  hierogly- 
phics, from  top  to  bottom^  though  from 
the  ravages  of  time  and  exposure,  the 
carving  is  being  fast  obliterated;  indeed 
the  granite  itself  is  in  a  decaying  state. 
Several  attempts  were  made,  from  time 
to  time,  to  remove  the  prostrate  obelisk 
to  England,  but  each  time  the  attempt 
was  abandoned;  now,  I  imagine  the 
doing  so  would  be  a  matter  of  impossi- 
bility, unless  the  Padsha  takes  it  into 
his  head; to  send  it  as  a  present  to  our 
lieloved  Queen ;  it  would  form  no  insig- 
iiificant  ornament  at  Windsor.  The  two* 
needles,  it  is  said,  served  at  one  time* 
to  decorate  one  of  the  entrances  to  the 
Palace  of   the   Ptolemies,  the    rmns   of^ 
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which  are  contiguous.  I  was  much  struck 
with  their  appearance.  How  many  years 
have  they  remained  on  that  spot  ?  What 
the  occasion  of  their  origin  ?  Where  are 
those  who  made  them  ?  What  were  the 
hierophyphics  carved  upon  them  ?  These 
were  questions  which,  with  many  others, 
crowded  upon  my  mind,  and  afforded 
ample  food  for  contemplation.  Ah,  Ma- 
homed Ali!  Thou  mighty  sovereign  of 
Egypt;  though  much  to  he  pitied,  still  much 
to  be  envied !  What  splendid  remains  of 
Antiquity  dost  thou  possess!  And  how 
little, very  little,  dost  thou  seem  to  care 
about  them!  What  litle  value  dost  thou 
seem  to  place  on  such  invaluable  relics,  and 
how  ignorant  art  thou  of  the  treasures 
thou  art  in  possession  of!  And  yet 
Mahomed  Ali  is  happy  in  his  ignorance ; 
never  caring  what  becomes    of  his   (to 
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him  )  valueless  treasures ;  never  giving  a 
thought  to  pyramids^  pillars^  or  needles^ 
mummies  or  catacombs !  Alas !  that  such 
itntiquities  should  exist  and  not  be  in 
better  hands!  Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
(as  is  the  case  with  the  Padsha)  it  is 
indeed  folly  to  be  wise. 

Alexandria  abounds  in  ruins  of  all  sorts. 
Wherever  the  traveller  goes  he  is  sure 
to  meet  with  something  to  interest  the 
eye,  and  afford  opportunity  of  investi- 
gation to  the  curious  and  learned  in 
antiquarian  researches.  At  the  time  I 
was  there,  workmen  were  employed  in 
all  quarters,  in  clearing  away  the  ruins 
and  improving  the  appearance  of  the 
town;  excavations  here  and  there  were 
being  made,  and  a  few  ancient  relics 
brought  to  lighi'  Ancient  Alexandria 
lies  buried  in  sand,  in  the  same  manner 
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as  did  Pompeii  in  ashes.  Were  Egypt 
in  possession  of  an  enlightened  and  more 
civilized  nation^  what  splendid  use  would 
be  made  of  the  fonner!  What  magni- 
ficent specimens  of  sculpture^  as  well  as 
architecture^  which  now  lie  concealed^ 
and  have  been  so  for  ages  past^  would 
be  made  known  to  the  scientific  world! 
I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
such  will  be  the  case.  Time^  and  the 
rapid  strides  of  the  march  of  intellect^ 
will  expose  what  ignorance  and  stupidity 
throw  a  veil  over ;  and^  I  trust,  we  shall 
iiooner  or  later  have  the  gratification  of 
bdiolding  what  is  now  hidden  firom  us. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  were  the  Padsha 
to  persevere  in  the  work,  he  would  be 
amply  rewarded;  but  as  he  does  not 
appear  to  appreciate  such  things,  we  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  unless  some 
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other  power  ruled  Egypt,  we  shall  never 

have  justice  done  to  the  sleeping  remains  of 
an  ancient  and  once  famous  race  of  people. 
Amongst  the  ruins  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  most  curious,  are  the  famous  cator 
combs,  which  every  one  has  heard  or  read 
of.  I  will  not,  therefore,  trouble  my 
friends  with  any  long  account  of  them. 
They  are  situated  at  some  distance  (about 
six  or  seven  miles)  from  the  city,  and  the 
traveller  is  in  consequence  obliged  to 
make  a  regular  day's  work  of  it.  I  rode 
thither  on  a  donkey,  and  was  highly 
gratified  with  the  interesting  sight.  We 
went  in  a  party,  the  more  the  merrier, 
and  took  a  supply  of  provisions  ii^iith  us 
for  the  day  ;  also  a  very  intelligent  drago- 
man, Boghaz  by  name,  a  fine  fellow,  and 
fiu:  superior  to  my  Cairo  Abdallah. 
When  arrived  at    the  place,    we  were 
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shown  the  entrance,  which  is  curious  of 
itself.  The  catacombs  having,  of  course, 
no  light,  we  were  necessitated  to  carry 
torches ;  and  the  passages  at  times  were 
so  low,  that  all  fours  were  frequently 
brought  into  play.  We  explored  several 
chambers,  and  saw  bones,  &c.  strewed  on 
the  ground — sad  relics  of  human  no- 
thingness ;  I  was  glad  to  come  out  again 
very  quickly  from  the  place  of  darkness 
and  death;  for  the  air  inside  was  close 
and  oppressive  and  the  smoke  of  the 
torches  so  suffocating,  that  I  could  scarcely 
breathe,  however,  the  coolness  outside 
soon  revived  me.  I  would  recommend  a 
perusal  of  Lord  Lindsajr's  short  and  concise 
account  of  these  catacombs.  He  made  a 
successful  and  most  interesting  investigar 
tion  of  the  interior,  and  discovered  by  his 
perseverance  the  entrance  from   the   sea 
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shore ;  at  least,  he  came  to  the  eouclusion 
of  the  where-ahouts  the  said  entrance  was. 
His  paragraph  regarding  the  catacombs 
is  worthy  of  remark;  I  cannot,  I  think, 
do  better  than  insert  it  here.  Mention- 
ing his  surmises,  he  says,  "The  sea 
seems  to  have  washed  sand  and  soil  into 
the  catacombs;  and  after  filling  as  we  now 
beheld  them,  to  have  finally  choked  up 
the  entrance,  so  that  it  was  undiscoverable 
from  the  shore.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
made  any  new  discovery,  for  the  French 
are  said  in  one  of  my  guide  books,  to  have 
made  a  complete  plan  of  these  extraor- 
dinary excavations;  but  I  am  glad  we 
have  made  them  out  so  satisfactorily  to 
ourselves.  Oh!  that  they  were  all 
cleared  out,  that  one  could  enter  from 
the  shore,  traverse  that  noble  hall,  and 
enter  the  shrine,  just  as  the  votaries  did 
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ofold^  two  thousand  years  agoT  I  echo 
his  feelings  most  heartily !  Would  that 
such  an  event  could  happen !  Dr.  Clarke's 
account  of  these  catacombs  is  also  very 
interesting.  As  I  before  observed,  I  was 
so  overcome  with  the  close  air,  that  I  was 
but  a  short  time  inside:  I  could  not 
therefore  see  what  others  were  more  for- 
tunate in  seeing;  I  cannot  in  consequence 
expatiate  upon  or  do  justice  to  the 
wonders  of  this  dreary  and  dark  lab]rrinth. 
It  is  worth  riding  the  distance  we  did,  to 
see  it,  and  I  hope  that  my  readers,  (should 
it  ever  be  in  their  power)  will  take  the 
trip,  and  satisfy  themselves. 

There  is  a  Resident  Consul  at  Alex- 
andria from  every  European  power.  One 
•part  of  the  town  contains  scarcely  any 
<thing  but  their  houses — some  fine  build- 
mgs-^'^others  xjuite  the  contrary.     In  front 
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of  each  house^  and  over  the  entrance 
gate  or  door  way,  is  suspended  the  arms 
of  the  power  of  which  the  individual 
Consul  is  the  representative ;  and  the 
national  flag  of  each  is  hoisted  on  a 
mast,  on  the  top  of  each  house!  These 
being  so  close  to  each  other,  made  me 
take  them  for  the  masts  of  shipping, 
when  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  them  from 
the  distance.  Our  own  flag  floated 
majestically  in  the  breeze,  as  if  in  proud 
consciousness  of  superiority  over  the 
others.  The  beautifiil  Union  Jack  flying 
is  a  lovely  sight !  What  Briton  does  not 
gaze  upon  it  with  mingled  feelings  of 
pride  and  pleasure  ? 
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BomiMij  Piwriigcrn — ^Detentum  of  our  Fnrty — 
Dreadful  Weather— The  Steamer,  Great  layer- 
pool — Her  Mishap— A  Dilenmia. 

We  had  now  been  residing  at  Alexandria 
for  about  eight  days^  when  the  long 
expected  Bombay  passengers  made  their 
appearance.  I  must  here  inform  the 
inexperienced  reader,  that  by  Bombay 
passengers  I  mean  those  who  come  from 
tliat  presidency  in  the  government  steamers 
bringing  the  mails.     They  are  landed  at 
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Suez,  and  come  across  the  desert,  and 
down  the  Nile,  at  their  own  expense; 
that  is  to  say,  they  arrange  with  the 
Transit  Company  for  their  transport, 
&c.,  and  again,  when  they  arrive  at 
Alexandria,  they  either  emhark,  with  the 
other  passengers,  on  hoard  the  Peninsula 
Company's  steamer,  or  proceed  as  best 
suits  their  pleasure  or  convenience.  They 
were  a  long  time  in  coming,  but  whether 
they  came  or  not,  it  did  not  matter,  for 
the  vessel  which  was  to  take  us  on,  had 
not  as  yet  arrived.  So  there  we  were  at 
a  stand  still,  doing  nothing,  but  spending 
our  money  at  the  shops  and  bazaars,  and 
wasting  our  precious  time.  I  say  wasting 
time,  because  we  were  anxious  to  reach 
home  for  the  Christmas,  or  rather  New- 
year  enjoyments,  notwithstanding  that 
we  had  so  many  pleasures  where  we  were. 
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in  exploring  antiquities,  and  seeing  won- 
derful sights. 

Our  detention  was  very  tiresome^  and 
gave  sufficient  reason  for  discontent,  be- 
cause instead  of  our  lingering  at  Alexan- 
dria, we  ought  to  have  been  close  to  Eng- 
land. The  cause  of  the  non-arrival  of  the 
Liverpool,  could  not  be  made  out,  unless 
she  had  met  with  some  accident,  which  had 
detained  her.  The  surmises,  as  may  be 
imagined,  were  many,  and  people  were 
actually  beginning  to  look  about  procur- 
ing other  means  of  conveyance,  in  prefer- 
ence to  staying  where  we  were. 

At  this  period,  and  for  several  days 
previous,  the  weather  had  been  very  bad 
indeed.  Strong  gales  of  wind,  accom- 
panied by  thunder,  lightning,  and  heavy 
torrents  of  rain,  had  prevailed;  and  it 
was  sadly  feared  that    our  steamer  had 
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either  gone  to  the  bottom,  or  had  run 
mto  some  port  for  safety.  The  oldest 
sailors  and  inhabitants  of  the  place  had 
declared  that  they  had  not  experienced 
such  dreadfiol  gales  of  wind  for  mimy 
years ;  and  the  fanatical  Moslems  averred 
that  the  storm  had  been  sent  by  AUah 
to  blow  away  the  plague>  which  is  gene- 
rally prevalent  at  that  season  of  the  year ; 
and  strange  to  say,  not  a  single  case  of 
thsrt;  dreadful  malady  had  occurred  during 
the  whole  time  we  were  in  Egypt ! 

I  think  it  was  on  the  morning  of  our 
tenth  day,  that  a  steamer  was  signalized 
bearing  the  English  flag,  this  we  so  made 
sure  was  the  one  so  long  and  so  anxiously 
looked  for,  but  she  proved  to  be  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  mail  steamers,  the  Alecto,  which 
gave  us  sad  intelligence  of  the  dreadful 
passage  she  had  made;  and  of  the  fate  of 
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the  unfortunate  Liverpool.  The  Alecto 
had  last  seen  her  at  Malta;  where  she  had 
gone  to  refit :  an  accident  having  occurred 
which  prevented  her  coming  any  further, 
until  damages  had  been  repaired.  The 
sea  had  been  so  high^  and  the  gale  so 
strongs  that  in  making  way,  the  shafts  which 
connects  the  two  engines^  and  enables 
them  to  work  together^  had  snapped  like 
a  bit  of  wood^  and  rendered  the  starboard 
engine  useless ;  so  that^  to  go  to  sea  with 
only  one^  in  such  weather^  would  have 
been  considered  madness.  Several  of  the 
India  bound  passengers^  who  were  coming 
out  in  her^  left  the  vessel^  and  came  on  in 
the  Alecto ;  and  when  she  arrived,  they 
landed  and  flocked  into  the  hotels,  open 
mouthed,  declaring  that  they  bad  had  a 
narrow  escape,  that  the  Alecto  herself  had 
nearly  gone  down ;  and  that  they  advised 
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none  of  us  to  have  anything  to  say  to  that 
''horrid  tub^  the  Liverpool!  They  had 
never  sailed  in  such  a  vessel  in  all  their 
born  days ;  she  was  not  seaworthy ;  rolled 
paddle  box  under  water  every  time  it  was 
at  all  rough ;  and  that  when  she  met  with 
her  accident^  she  was  as   near  foundering 
as  possible !     These  were  the  stories  we 
heard  ;  and  they  were  sufficient  to  frighten 
any  one,  and   all    were   certainly  much 
alarmed.      Some    said    they    would    not 
budge  a  peg !   Others  forthwith  took  their 
berths  in  the  Alecto,  (about  to  return  to 
Gibraltar,)  others  said  they  did  not  care 
a  farthing ;  that  if  the  Liverpool  came  to 
Alexandria   she    could    go    back    again! 
The  captain  of  the  Alecto,  as  smart  a  fel- 
low as  ever  shipped  a  swaby  (or  a  sea),  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  consider  the  Liver- 
pool safe  at  that  season  of  the  year ;  with 
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only  one  engine;  that  if  any  rough  wea- 
ther came  on^  she  would  most  certainly  go 
to  the  hottom!  This  played  the  deuce 
amongst  the  ladies,  who  one  and  aU  said 
they  would  having  to  do  with  that  *'  vile 
ship!'^  It  was  quite  amusing  to  see  the 
various  groups  of  our  party,  as  they  h6ld 
their  consultations ;  some  of  them  tried  to 
look  so  cunning  too,  as  if  they  feared  lest 
their  very  talking  should  betray  their 
counsels  to  their  neighbours.  Some  peo- 
ple are  most  dreadfully  selfish  on  these 
occasions;  however,  all  the  whispered  de- 
liberations, all  the  secret  and  would-be- 
wise  arrangements,  went  for  nothing,  as, 
after  all,  I  think  only  two  or  three  of  the 
whole  number  proceeded  in  the  Alecto ; 
more  of  them  not  being  able  to  secure 
berths  in  her.  After  a  ftirther  delay  of  a 
day  or  two,  the  great  Liverpool  herself 
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arrives  **all  a  taunto*"  but  with  oiily  one 
engine!  She  came  crab-fashion,  walking 
the  waters  side  ways,  as  it  were.  She 
made  her  passage  from  Malta  in  seven 
days. 

The  accident  which  I  have  above  men- 
tioned happened  to  be  off  Tunis,  and  it 
was  much  feared  that  she  would  not  have 
weathered  the  storm ;  however  the  captain, 
who  is  a  thorough  seaman,  contrived  to 
get  her  into  Gibraltar  ;  where,  by  the  able 
exertions  of  the  ship's  engineer,  they  man- 
ned to  detach  the  broken  shaft  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enable  the  larboard  engine 
to  work  of  itself,  the  other  they  ren- 
dered nugatory  by  taking  off  the  principal 
^arts,  and  lashing  the  paddles.  From 
thence  ^they  came  on  to  Malta,  where  they 
again  refitted,  during  which  operations 
they  received  much  assistance  from  the 
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Government  dock-yard  people,  after  this 
she  came  to  Alexandria,  where  she  arrived 
in  the  space  of  time  I  have  abready  men- 
tioned. 

I  never  in  all  my  days  met  with  people 
who  tried  harder  to  dissuade  their  fellow 
creatures  fix)m  any  particular  undertaking, 
than  did  the  India  passengers,  to  prevent 
our  prosecuting  our  journey  in  this  unfor- 
tunate steamer.     True  is  it  that  it  was 
a  risk,  and  a  great  risk  too;  hut  if  the 
vessel  was  able  to  come  from  Malta,  she 
was  also  able  to  go  back  again.     The  cap- 
tain declared  he  was  ready  to  take  us  as 
far  as  that  island,  but  no  further;    he 
stated  the  probabilities  of  another  vessel 
being  sent  from  England,  as  he  had  re- 
ported the  accident  when  at  Gibraltar, 
(by  means  of  a  French  steamer,  going  at 
the  time  to  Marseilles ;  and  recommended 
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our  proceeding,  at  all  events,  to  Malta ; 
where  we  could  perform  our  quarantine, 
and  it  was  not  very  probable  that  we 
should  be  detained  there  long.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
go  by  her,  indeed  I  had  no  alternative,  the 
whole  party  were  in  sad  dilemma;  they  did 
not  know  which  way  to  turn,  for  after 
hearing  what  the  new  comers  had  so  fool- 
ishly told  them,  their  fears  were  excited, 
and  they  were  perplexed  with  doubts,  as 
to  the  safety  of  the  undertaking.  The 
captain  again  said,  he  would  not  venture 
the  channel  passage  in  the  crippled  state 
of  his  vessel,  with  so  many  passengers  on 
board;  but  that  were  he  by  himself,  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  take  her  home  in 
that  condition,  as,  in  his  own  opinion,  he 
Was  confident  that  his  ship  was  just  as  sea- 
worthy as  any  other  vessel ;  he  had  sails,  if 
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he  had  no  engines^  and  she  was  a  good 
sailer^  as  had  been  often  tested  on  former 
occasions.  These  resolute  declarations  of 
the  captain  determined  the  wavering 
doubts  and  calmed  the  fears  of  the  pas- 
sengers; who  all  resolved  to  hazard  the 
voyage^  and  we  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  another  start. 

The  good  folks  at  the  hotel  were  sorry 
to  lose  us^  after  so  long  a  sojourn  amongst 
them;   and  the  donkey  boys^  who  daily 
crowded  the  entrance^  lamented  our  de- 
parture^ in  loud  exclamations  of  sorrow. 
Poor  dumb  donkeys  were^  I  dare  say^  glad, 
that  they  were  to  have  a  respite  for  a  sear 
son^    from ^  their  labours;  for  they  were 
most  deucedly   hard    worked,  while  we 
were  at  Alexandria!  Our  bills  at  the  hotel 
were  enormous ;  luckily  I  had  brought  a 
sufficient  supply  of  money.     There  were 
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several  amongst  us  who  were  obliged  to 
borrow,  and  here  I  would  advise  every 
person  coming  overland,  to  take  a  good 
purse  full  of  cash,  as  there  is  no  knowing 
when  it  may  be  required;  and  running 
short  of  coin  is  a  very  unpleasant  circum- 
stance on  such  occasions,  it  will  be  allowed, 
particularly  when  you  cannot  obtain  a 
supply,  except  by  a  bill  at  an  enormous 
loss  by  discount.  ^  Several  of  our  passen- 
gers gave  cheques  on  London  bankers, 
and  forfeited  so  much  as  eight  or  ten  per 
cent.  I  would  advise  the  traveller  to 
have  at  least  between  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  with  him ;  he  will  find  that  sum 
not  too  much,  and  really  the  luggage  is 
so  taken  care  of,  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
any  thing,  even  money,  being  lost :  I 
mention  this  as  perhaps  the  question  may 
be  asked  as  to  how  so  large  a  sum  can  be 
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carried;  'tis  easy  enough  to  be  sure.  1 
brought  my  money  in  a  bag  in  my  port- 
manteau;  and  I  think  I  had  about  fifty 
pounds  in  all  coins  with  me.  But  we 
must  now  get  on  board  the  Great  Liver- 
pool for  which  purpose  I  beg  the  readers 
attention  to  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Embarkation  on  Board  the  Great  Liverpool — A 
Description  of  that  Vessel — Treatment  on  Board 
— Favourable  Weather — ^Arrival  at  Malta. 

At  about  twelve  o'clock  we  drove  down 
to  the  place  of  embarkation;  and^  as 
there  were  three  ladies  with  me,  be- 
sides a  servant  and  child,  it  may  be 
supposed  I  had  a  diflSicult  task  to  perform 
in  looking  after  them  all;  the  more 
particularly  when  I  mention,  that  the 
crowds  which  thronged  the  quay,  were 
such,  that  it  was  quite  a  labour  to  get 
through;    as  it  was,   I    had   my   pocket 
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picked  of  a  nice  silk  handkerchief— a 
proof  that  the  light-fingered  gentry,  in- 
dulge in  their  propensities  at  Alexandria, 
as  well  as  in  other  places.  The  wind  was 
blowing  fresh,  and  the  boats  were  dancing 
about  very  prettily,  much  to  the  dismay 
of  the  females  with  me :  added  to  this, 
whilst  I  was  looking  one  way,  the  servant 
and  the  child  of  one  lady  jumped  into 
one  boat,  and  the  mother  into  that.  Ano- 
ther lady  kept  crying  out — ''Oh,  my 
carpet  bag !  My  carpet  bag !  Oh,  where  is 
my  carpet  bagT  Whilst  the  third  lady 
was  quite  distracted  by  the  noise,  and 
dense  crowd,  and  the  thoughts  of  embark- 
ing in  one  of  those  little-walnut  shells,  as 
she  was  pleased  to  term  the  boats.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  we  could  get  away; 
I  was  obliged  to  pull  mistress,  the  maid 
servant,  and  the  youngster  out  of  the  boat 
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into  which  she  had  so  rashly  jumped, 
and  put  them  in  with  mamma,  who  was 
at  last  satisfied,  and  I  sent  them  off; 
then  I  was  obliged  to  go  hunting  after 
the  other  lady's  truant  carpet  bag,  which 
I  at  length  found  under  the  stern  sheets 
of  another  boat,  she  having  given  it  to 
the  first  boatman  who  had  accosted  her : 
the  bag  being  found,  we  jumped  into  the 
boat  in  which  it  was,  and  shoved  off; 
no  easy  job  either ;  for,  hemmed  in  as  we 
were  by  a  hundred  others,  we  were  well 
nigh  smashed  with  the  pressure;  how- 
ever, when  once  clear,  we  set  sail  and 
dashed  along  nicely.  One  of  the  ladies 
(and  they  are  always  Job's  comforters 
when  you  are  at  all  in  a  hurry)  declaring, 
at  one  time,  that  we  should  be  left  behind, 
and  at  another,  that  we  were  all  going  to 
the  bottom — silly  creatures,  some  women 
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:ire.  when  tlxey  ire  fri^tencd  without  a 
cac^^e.  Commg  alongside  was  just  as 
bad :  for  the  sliip  was  rolling  from  the 
heavy  ^well  in  the  harbour^  so  that  getting 
oat  of  the  boat,  on  to  the  side  ladder, 
wsLs  a  task  of  no  easy  accomplishment, 
and  attended  with  danger.  The  officer  at 
the  gang-way  and  some,  of  the  men,  here 
made  themseh  es  very  useful,  and  assisted 
us  on  board ;  when  there,  we  made  our 
way  through  heaps  of  raw  beef  and  mut- 
ton; piles  of  cabbages,  turnips,  carrots, 
and  other  vegetables;  empty  buckets, 
wet  swabs,  and  greasy  mops;  portman- 
teaus and  band  boxes,  all  strewing  the 
deck:  however,  we  reached  our  cabins, 
and  were  all  safe  ;  there  was  no  necessity 
for  hurrying,  as  the  ship  did  not  get 
underweigh  until  full  two  hours  after  we 
were  on  board. 
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The  Liverpool  was  formerly  an  Ame- 
rican steamer ;  that  is  to  say,  she  used  to 
ply  between  England  and  America,  and 
had  had  some  severe  encounters  with  the 
seas  and  winds  during  her  journeys  across 
the  troubled  waters  of  the  dangerous 
Atlantic.  The  vessel  is  smaller  than  the 
Hindustan,  and  very  inferior  to  her  in 
many  respects.  She  has  been  built  upon ; 
that  is,  her  sides  have  been  heightened, 
and  they  are  in  consequence  as  straight 
as  walls ;  with  bows  as  sharp  as  razors— 
an  ungainly  ugly  looking  object  she  is, 
too  ;  painted  all  black,  and  as  dirty  out- 
side as  foul  weather  and  knocking  about 
can  make  her.  She  is  fifty-horse  power 
less  than  the  Hindustan,  and  her  accommo- 
dations very  different,  though,  at  the  same 
time  more  comfortable ;  her  cabins  being 
better  arranged,  and  altogether  more  airy 
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and  roomy.  There  are  two  saloons,  one 
aft,  and  the  other  forward ;  and  there  are 
sleeping  berths  on  deck.  The  cabin  we 
had  was  a  most  comfortable  one,  in  the 
after  saloon;  the  attendance  excellent^ 
every  thing  very  clean;  plenty  of  fresh 
water,  and  no  insects ;  we  had  only  two 
things  to  find  fault  with,  and  these  were 
the  having  only  one  engine  to  work 
our  way ;  and  the  crankness  (if  there  is 
such  a  word  in  the  English  language)  of 
our  vessel :  in  very  truth,  she  was  a  dread- 
ful roller,  as  the  least  sea  on,  made  her 
tumble  about  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
as  if  verily,  she  was  half  seas  over. 

Our  captain  proved  himself  a  very  kind, 
attentive,  gentlemanly  person,  aud  did 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  make  us  com- 
fortable and  happy.  The  other  ofiicers 
were  a  proper  set,  and  the  purser  an  odd 
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fish;  all  went  on  smoothly;  we  had  plenty 
to  eat  and  to  drink,  the  former  first-rate ; 
the  cooking  fitultless,  and  the  latter  of  the 
very  best.  There  was  a  small  band  on 
board,  which  enabled  us  to  have  a  dance 
almost  every  night,  under  the  awning  which 
was  spread  on  purpose. 

We  were  quite  astonished,  and  most 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  rate  our  good 
ship  went ;  I  think  her  speed  was  nine 
knots  an  hour,  and  that  with  one  paddle 
may  be  considered  good.  The  weather 
was  very  favorable;  we  calculated  upon 
reaching  Malta  in  about  a  week,  and  we 
had  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  or  to  annoy 
us.  The  old  Liverpool  held  her  way 
most  gallantly:  if  she  was  crank,  or  a 
roller,  or  ugly,  or  had  but  one  paddle, 
she  managed  remarkably  well;  she  was 
steered  adroitly  and  the  captain  was  ever 
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on  the  watch,  on  deck  night  and  day,  in 
case  of  foul  weather,  or  further  accidents ; 
thank  God,  there  was  neither,  and  we 
were  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long. 

This  must  be  a  very  abrupt  chapter,  for 
the  time  we  were  in  reaching  Malta  was 
so  short,  that  I  cannot  manage  to  spin  it 
out  more  than  I  have  done.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  day,  we  made  the 
island.  I  never  was  so  astonished,  as  when 
I  came  on  deck  before  breakfast,  to  see 
that  we  were  running  into  the  harbour. 
Thus  had  we  come  safe,  by  God's  blessing, 
without  any  accident,  in  the  wonderfiilly 
short  space  of  four  and  half  days  from  the 
time  of  onr  quitting  Alexandria,  and  that 
with  only  one  paddle !  what  will  the 
croakers  say  to  this,  when  they  hear  of  it  ? 
It  was  a  lovely  morning  ;  the  scene  was 
rendered  an  exciting  one,  from  the  circum- 
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stance  of  one  of  our  74-gun  ships,  the  For- 
midable, coming  out  of  the  harbour  towed 
by  a  steamer.  What  a  lovely  sight  it  was ! 
After  she  had  been  cast  oflP,  the  yards  were 
instantly  manned,  and  a  cloud  of  canvass 
fell  from  them ;  the  sheets  hauled  home, 
and  away  she  went — a  beautiftil  looking 
thing,  full  of  life,  and  then  she  saluted  the 
admiral  too ;  that  was  worth  looking  at, 
after  sandy  deserts  and  Egyptian  hulks  ! 
I  wish  the  Padsha  (I  have  now  done  with 
him — )  would  take  a  few  hints  and  lessons 
from  us  as  regards  his  navy  or  his  army, 
but  when  will  he,  that's  the  question  ? 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Malta  —  Quarantine  Harbour  —  Lazaretto  —  Di«- 
agreable  Discussions-— The  result  of  them — Qua- 
rantine on  Board — The  Guardianar-pThe  Parla- 
torio. 

Malta  has  a  pretty  appearance  from  the 
sea,  the  approach  to  it  is  picturesque  in 
the  extreme ;  and  as  we  neared  it,  and 
caught  sight  of  the  battlements  one  over 
the  other,  with  the  domes  and  towers  of 
various  sacred  edifices,  and  other  buildings 
in  the  town,  rearing  their  heads  above  the 
fortifications ;    the  shipping,  some  moving 
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to  and  fro,  some  at  anchor,  from  the  thun- 
dering three-decker  to  the  sprightly 
iperonare,  the  bayonets  of  the  sentries  on 
the  ramparts  glistening  in  the  sun,  all 
presented  a  gay  and  gladsome  spectacle, 
more  resembling  a  scene  in  England,  and 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  aught  we 
had  yet  seen.  The  waters  sparkled  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  and  as  we  neared  the  'town 
we  could  distinguish  the  people  moving 
about  which  gave  life  and  animation  to  the 
scenery. 

I  need  hardly  mention  any  description 
of  this  Island.  It  may,  however,  be  briefly 
stated,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  our  possessions,  affording,  by  its  nume- 
rous and  capacious  harbours,  ample  room 
for  our  navies,  and  trading  vessels>  to  take 
shelter  in ;  and,  independent  of  that,  form* 
ing  of  itself  a  bold  and  powerfrd  rock  of 
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drfenoe  in  time  of  war.  It  is  considered 
the  strungert  port  in  the  Mediterruiean^ 
and  im{H^egnable,  if  properly  defended.  I 
was  qoite  surprised  at  seeing  the  beautiful 
harboun  abore  alluded  to ;  and  they  are 
naturallY  so  placed,  that  the  entrances  to 
them  are  small,  and  consequently  more 
easily  defended ;  and  the  fortifications 
seemed  to  me  to  be  so  well  arranged  that 
strong  and  powerful  batteries  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  every  part  of  those  localities 
where  passages  are  at  all  likely  to  be  at- 
tempted. The  capital  of  the  island  is 
La  Valetta,  a  large  town,  and  built  upon 
the  rocks,  but  of  this  I  shall  mention  more 
anon. 

We  entered  the  quarantine  harbour  (the 
yellow  flag,  indicative  of  our  having  come 
from  a  plague  country)  flying  at  our  mast 
head ;  we  came  to  an  anchor  after  a  most 
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intricate  business;  our  huge  lumbering 
craft  having  to  steer  through  innumerable 
small  fry  moored  inside.  We  brought  to 
opposite  the  LazarettOy  at  which  place,  all 
passengers  in  vessels  under  quarantine^ 
are  obliged,  by  the  port  regulations,  to  re- 
side during  their  ordeal.  We  recognised 
the  parties  who  had  come  on  in  the  Alecto, 
and  very  comfortable  and  happy  they 
looked  too,  more  like  prisoners  confined  for 
burglary,  than  honest  men  on  their  way 
to  England. 

As  soon  as  we  had  anchored,  the  crew 
of  the  ship  commenced  hoisting  up  our 
luggage;  and,  upon  inquiry  as  to  the 
cause  of  their  doing  so,  we  were  informed, 
that  we  would  have  to  go  on  shore  to 
reside  at  the  Lazaretto,  during  the  period 
of  our  quarantine.  We  instantly  pro- 
tested against   the  measure,    as  we  had 
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one  and  all  paid  our  full  amount  of  pas- 
sage-money^ to  be  landed  at  Southamp- 
ton ;  and  that  no  one  could  compel  us  to 
quit  the  ship.     This  was  a  very  disagree- 
able discussion,   and  placed  the  captain 
and  purser  of  the  vessel,  in  a  very  awk- 
ward position  with  the  passengers.     They 
informed  us,  that    the  regulations  were 
strict,  and  that  land  we  must !  We  argued 
the  point,  and  proved  that  they  could  not 
oblige   us  to  go  to  the  Lazaretto,  and 
that  we  would  perform  our  quarantine  on 
board,  despite  ail  they  said  to  the  contrary. 
The  good  folks  of  the   Great  Liverpool 
quite  forgot,  that  they  had  some  verff  old 
soldiers  to  deal  with,  and  found  that  we 
were  not  to  be  out  manoeuvred  by  them; 
so  the  captain  ordered  up  anchor,  and  took 
his  ship  into  the  next  harbour,  and  moored 
close  to  the  Vernon,  fifty  guns,  and  other 
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men-of-war  lying  there.  The  captain 
and  purser  went  on  shore^  and  came  back 
again,  and  told  us  that  the  agent  at  Malta 
declared  that  we  must  go  to  the  Lazaretto^ 
and  that  we  should  not  be  maintained  at 
the  company's  expense,  if  we  persisted  in 
Btaying  in  the  ship.  We  answered,  that 
we  were  willing  to  pay  so  much  a  day, 
but  that  thca  point  even  admitted  of 
arjgument ;  and  we  would,  consequently, 
consider  on  it.  The  agent  then  sent  to 
say,  that  the  regulations  obliged  us  to 
land.  We  desired  them  to  skon^  us  those 
regulations ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  stated 
our  intentions  of  applying  to  the  governor 
of  the  island  for  justice  as  British  officers 
and  subjects.  A  memorial  to  that  effort 
was  duly  drawn  out  and  signed ;  hearing 
which,  the  agent  became  alarmed,  and 
began  to  change  his  tone,  sending  his  mes- 
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sage's  in  milder  terms  ;  we  were  convinced 
that  right  was  on  our  side,  and  would  not 
leave  the  ship.     We  declared  our  inten- 
tions of  reporting  the  treatment  we  had 
experienced  to  our  friends  in  India;  that  it 
would  mar  the  prospects  of  the  Peninsular 
Company,  then  even  in  its  infancy ;  that 
they  could  not  possibly  expect  passengers 
to    come    by    their     ships,     after    such 
unheard-of  behaviour,  and  so  forth.     This 
had  the  desired  eflPect.     We  were  permitted 
at  first  to  stay  in  the  ship  paying  for  our 
board,  and  then  matters  improved  by  the 
agreeable  intelligence  being  conveyed  to 
us,  that  we  might  perform  our  quarantine 
free  of  all  expense.     Now,  this  was  as  it 
should  be,  but  the  agent  lost  himself  by 
trying  to  drive  us  on  shore,  to  eke  out  our 
twelve  days  in  a  miserable  Lazaretto,  at 
our  own  expence,  after  we  had  paid  our 
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passage  direct  to  England !  The  circum- 
stance of  the  Liverpool  not  being  able  to 
carry  us  any  fiirther,  was  no  fault  of  our's, 
nor  was  any  blame  attached,  as  far  as  that 
was  concerned,  to  the  opposition  party ; 
still  the  company,  upon  receiving  our 
money,  had  guaranteed  to  convey  us  to 
England  free  of  all  expenses,  excepting 
those  of  hotels ;  surely  we  had  paid  enough 
at  those  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria ;  it  was 
very  hard,  therefore,  that  this  additional 
drain  upon  our  already  empty  pockets, 
should  be  imposed  upon  us ;  and  as  foi  the 
restrictions  of  the  quarantine  laws,  we  had 
nothing  to  say  to  them,  nor  could  they 
prove  to  us  that  such  laws  were  in  exis- 
tence, if  they  were,  they  could  not  show 
them  to  us.  Their  attempting,  therefore, 
to  force  us  out  of  the  ship,  first  nolens 
volens,  and  then  by  their  own  arguments. 
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was  bad  policy,  and  ill-judged,  misplaced 
harshness,  which  we  did  not  expect  they 
would  have  been  guilty  of.  It  was  fine 
fun,  these  debates ;  there  was  isome  good 
speaking,  and  as  is  general  on  such  occa- 
sions, a  great  quantity  of  noise;  many 
sheets  of  foolscap  were  spoilt,  and  plenty 
of  ink  and  pens  expended.  However,  we 
carried  the  day,  and  were  content.  The 
captain  and  purser  behaved  very  well 
indeed  ;  of  course,  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  discussions,  excepting  that  they 
were  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  agenti 
who  though  a  crafty  man  in  the  way  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  prices  of 
cabins  and  of  coals,  still  was  not  so  crafty 
as  to  be  able  to  out-wit  old,  long-headed 
soldiers,  and  others  as  sharp,  if  not 
sharper  than  himself. 

It  was  then  finally  arranged,  and  that 
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ss^hctonly  to  us;  that  W6  were  to  remain 
*'  as  we  were,"*  id  est,  not  to  go  on  shore  to 
be  packed  up  in  a  dirty  Lazaretto  amongst 
dirty  Turks,  Arabs  and  Armenians;  but 
to  perform  our  twelve  day^  quarantine  on 
board  the  good  ship  Great  Liverpool; 
to  be  fed  and  lodged  as  at  sea,  and  be 
treated  as  hitherto  at  the  Company's 
expense.  This  was  all  right  and  proper, 
and  really  it  was  a  great  pity  that  the 
agent  should  have  attempted  the  foolish 
method  of  turning  us  adrift,  in  the  very 
abrupt  manner  in  which  he  did ;  we  were 
much  disgusted  at  it,  as  indeed  we  well 
might  be ;  however,  matters  were  amicably 
adjusted ;  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  con- 
'  eluded,  and  all  went  on  as  smoothly  and 
as  merrily  as  our  confined  situation  would 
permit  us;  with  the  shore  close  to  us,  and 
pleasures  of  all  sorts   staring  us  in  the 
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face,  without  being  able  to  touch  the  one, 
or  partake  of  the  other. 

I  must  confess,  that  I  felt  rather  dull 
the  first  day  or  two,  but  found  plenty  to 
amuse  me ;  time  passed  on  faster  than  I 
had  anticipated;  and  what  with  eating, 
drinking,  and  dangling  my  legs  over  the 
ship's  sides,  fishing  and  watching  all  that 
was  going  on  in  the  harbour,  there  was 
plenty  oi  food  for  the  body  as  well  as  for 
the  mind.  We  lived  \^ke  Jighting  cocks; 
fresh  meat,  fish,  and  vegetables  every  day 
from  the  shore,  the  most  exquisite  wines 
that  could  be ^ had;  in  fact,  they  fed  us 
better,  if  possible,  after  the  disagreeable 
occurrences  alluded  to,  than  they  had  done 
before ;  the  servants  were  doubly  attentive, 
and  old  Purser  as  facetious  as  his  intellects 
would  permit  him.  How  he,  poor  fellow, 
bore  the  extra  demands  upon  his  stores; 
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how  he  could  see  his  locked-up  treasures 
daily  becoming  more  slender ;  how  he  could 
stand  that  as  philosophically  as  he  did,  I 
cannot  tell ;  he  must  have  had  the  patience 
and  forbearance  of  a  Job !  Fine  time  had 
we  of  it,  on  board  the  Liverpool  in  Valetta 
harbour.  T  would  not  mind  spending 
another  twelve  day's  quarantine  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Directly  we  were  moored,  a  party  of 
old  fellows,  in  queer  uniforms,  (blue  with 
dirty  yellow  facings)  came  on  board* 
These,  I  was  informed,  were  the  quarantine 
police,  called  ^^ guardianUy*  they  having  to 
reside  on  board  the  vessels  during  the 
period  of  their  being  under  restriction; 
and  seeing  that  the  rules  of  the  quarantine 
were  strictly  enforced.  These  men  once 
coming  to  the  ship,  cannot  leave  her  until 
she  obtains  ^^ pratique '^  that  is  to  say,  until 
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she  has  performed  her  ordeal^  and  is 
declared^  by  the  port  sui^eon^  free  from 
contagion.  There  were  four  of  them  with 
us,  and  the  old  rascals  kept  their  weather 
eyes  open  on  all  occasions;  though  they 
were  perfectly  civil  and  enfofced  their 
orders  in  the  most  respectful  tnanner 
possible.  Their  duties  were  to  prevent 
communication  with  the  shore,  boats,^  or 
people ;  and  to  see  that  all  things  going 
to  the  former  were  taken  in  by  long  poles 
or  pitchforks ;  and  that  the  latter  did  not 
come  in  contact  with  any  bod  iny  the  sfaips^ 
Any  letters  going  to  the  post  were  handed 
into  the  boat  by  one  of  these  guardiana^ 
the  letters  being  placed  in  a  small  box 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  pole:;  they  were 
then  taken  and-  fumigated)  previous  to 
dispatch.  Money  was  handed  in  a  similar 
manner ;  but,  instead  of  the  receive  taking 
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it  at  once  into  his  hands,  the  coin  was 
dropt  into  a  bucket  of  salt  water,  and  then 
considered  fit  for  the  pocket — ^not  before ! 
Things  coming  from  the  shore  were  tossed 
into  the  ship  *^  sans  ceremonie,'*  or  handed 
in  the  manner  above-mentioned;  a  fine 
harvest  did  the  shore  folks  make  from  the 
prisoners  on  board  the  Great  Liverpool. 
They  bvought  all  sorts  of  things  for  sale, 
and,  as  may  be  supposed,  found  ready  puri^ 
chasers.  Every  other  day  the  guardiana 
had  to  open  and  air  all  oin:  luggage,  or 
rather,  the  contents,  of  our  trunks  and 
portmanteaus — a  very  disagreeable  opera- 
tion, particularly  to  the  ladies,. and  which 
annoyed  us  all  not  a  little.  Mine  were 
the  first  boxes,  opened;  and  I  was  so 
enraged  at  seeing  all  my  things  tossed 
about,  that  my  fingers  itched  to  give  the 
guardiana  a  good  thump  on  the  head; 
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however  the  business  was  gone  through — 
we  had  no  alternative — as  it  was  insisted 
upon ;  though  it  lasted  only  for  the  first 
day,  and  something  in  the  hand  precluded 
the  necessity  of  a  repetition.  I  cannot 
say  that  although  I  am  a  strict  advocate 
for  rules  and  regulations  being  acted  up 
to,  still  I  consider  this  farce  of  exposing 
the  contents  of  our  boxes  (clean  or  dirty) 
to  the  air,  and  consequently  to  the  gaze 
and  criticism  of  spectators,  a  most  useless 
and  indelicate  operation,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  There  was  one  lady  amongst  our 
party,  who  almost  fainted,  when  she  heard 
that  her  boxes  were  to  be  turned  inside 
out.  These  men  are  open  to  a  "  douceur'' 
and  any  kind  words  or  civility  from  the 
parties,  in  addition  to  that  irresistible 
thing  ;  invariably  had  the  desired  effect ; 
otherwise  they  are  most  strict  and  do  their 
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duty  well.  Had  they  persisted  in  looking 
at  all  the  trunks,  &c.,  on  board,  which  they 
ought  properly  to  have  done,  the  opera- 
tion would  have  taken  them  two  or  three 
months ;  as  it  was,  I  do  not  think  they  got 
through  one  fourth  of  the  whole.  I  shall 
never  forget  one  circumstance  connected 
with  this  nonsensical  exhibition,  which  was 
highly  amusing,  and  which  I  cannot  do 
better  than  narrate  here.  It  was  as 
follows: — one  of  the  passengers  had  a 
rmimmy  from  Egypt,  nicely  packed  and 
soldered  in  tin,  and  nailed  up  in  a  strong 
deal  case;  the  Guardiana  insisted  upon 
opening  and  airing  the  contents  of  the 
box,  not  knowing  what  was  therein ;  upon 
being  informed,  the  old  fellow  jumped 
aside,  crossed  himself,  and  exclaimed, 
"  What !  dead  body  !'*  However,  he  would 
have   the   deal   box  opened,  not  feeling 
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inclined  to  credit  what  we  told  him,  and  I 
dare  say,  actuated  from  curiosity,  to  see 
this  frightful  object  which  had  startled 
him  so ;  the  box  was  opened,  the  soldering 
undone,  and  the  said  mummy  exposed  to 
the  air:  to  prevent  contagion,  forsooth! 
the  thing  was  done,  the  duty  performed ; 
mummy  was  aired,  and  old  Guardiana  was 
satisfied*  What  a  truly  ridiculous  affair  it 
was !  Somebody's  box  was  opented  every 
day,  at  first ;  but  latterly,  the  old  codgers 
with  yellow  facings,  got  tired  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  matter  dropt  into  disuse. 
I  suppose  that  they  had  been  so  well 
primed  with  silver,  they  did  not  ui^  the 
operation  any  further^  important  as  it  was; 
we  were  deuced  glad  of  this,  fi)r  we 
thought  it  very  tiresome,  having  to  parade 
one's  kit,  like  soldiers  at  an  inspection  of 
necessaries. 
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There  is  a  place  appointed  in  Valetta 
harbour  on  shore^  for  people  in  quarantine 
to  go  to;  this  place  is  called  the  Parlatorio, 
a  queer  sort  of  a  building,  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  here  only  were  we  poor 
devils  permitted  to  land ;  and  to  this  ex- 
quisite locality,  the  whole  of  us  used  to 
congregate,  spending  our  money,  right  and 
left,  by  purchasing  Maltese  crosses,  chains, 
ringSj  and  other  articles  of  bijouterie ;  ladies, 
mittenSj  canary  birds,  cakes,  ices,  and  all 
sorts  of  trash.     The  man  who  made  most 
money  was  that  old  Jew,  Gretien,  the  jew- 
dler,  and  he  knows  it  too ;  'tis  a  splendid 
time  for  him ;  he  knows  fiill  well  that  it  is 
his  harvest,  and  he  did  bring  his  goods  to 
a  profitable  market  when  we  were  there. 
There  was  not  a  single  person  of  our  com- 
pany who  did  not  lay  out  money  in  buying 
up  his  trinkets ;  some  there  were  ;who  pur- 
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chased  so  much^  that  to  look  at  the  quati' 
tity,  one  would  have  supposed  that  they 
were  going  to  set  up  shop  themselves; 
The  quarantine  rules  were  more  strictly 
adhered  to  here,'^than  on  board;  we  were 
not  allowed  to  approach  anybody  within 
three  or  four  yards  ;  and  any  person  seeing 
one  of  us  near,  would  jump  from  us  as  if 
electrified.    I  remember  running  after  one 
old  man  who  came  to  vend   oranges;    I 
nearly  drove  him  into  the   waters     Poor 
fellow,  how  frightened  he  was  for  fear  of 
the   plague!    There    are   double  railings 
down  the  middle   of  the   rooms ;  people 
from  the  vessels  in  quarantine,  are  allowed 
to  stand  on  one  side,  and  those  from  the 
shore  on  the  other,  with  a  space  of  about 
four  feet  between   each   railing.      If  we 
wished  to  take  a  row  in  the  harbour,  we 
were  all  put  into  one  boat,  with  a  guardiana 
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at  the  bows  holding  a  yeUow  flag,  and 
towed  about  by  another  boat ;  and  really, 
we  looked  like  so  many  prisoners  under 
punishment,  people  on  board  the  men-of- 
war,  and  other  ships,  looking  at  us  as  if  we 
were  so  many  objects  of  abhorrence  ;  we 
were  thus  regularly  in  limbo — captain,  oflS- 
cers,  and  crew,  and  all  the  passengers, 
unable  to  go  any  where  except  to  that  abo- 
minable Parlatorio,  and  then  accompa- 
nied by  one  of  those  everlasting  guardianas^ 
without  whom  nothing  was  to  be  done 
either  on  shore  or  on  board. 
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British  Ships  of  War — Christmas  Day  on  Board— 
A  Release  from  Confinement — The  Town  and 
Streets. 
What  a  contrast  were  the  magnificent 
ships  of  dear  Old  England,  to  those  dis- 
gusting objects  at  Alexandria !  We  had  cer- 
tainly one  or  two  specimens  (splendid  ones 
too)  of  our  navy  in  Valetta— the  Queen 
and  the  Vernon ;  indeed^  it  was  a  pleasant 
thing  to  look  at  them;  and  they  were 
worth  looking  at !  For  hours  and  hours, 
used  I  to  sit,  glass  in  hand,  watching  these 
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lovely  vessels.  But  they  were  not  the 
only  ones.  We  had  several  others,  besides 
steamers,  and  also  a  Russian  brig  of  war — 
a  taut  little  craft  well  built,  and  in  good 
order;  yards  well  squared  by  the  boat- 
swain ;  rigging  neat,  and  every  thing  ship- 
shape, excepting  their  jollies,  who  looked 
more  like  ommbtis  cads  in  green  uniforms, 
than  soldiers!  The  Queen  is  a  beautiful 
ship!  What  ahull!  What  batteries !  And 
how  correct  and  precise  everything  looked 
aloft !  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  that 
may  be  said  in  her  favour,  I  cannot  (or 
rather  could  not)  help  preferring  that 
dashing,  saucy  frigate,  the  Vernon.  Oh, 
what  a  lucky  man  must  the  captain  be,  to 
command  such  a  noble  vessel!  It  so 
happened,  that  we  had  a  Yankee  (the  first 
lieutenant  of  a  United  States*  frigate)  on 
board  us>  as  passenger,  going  to  America, 
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with  dispatches ;  a  very  worthy  man,  and 
I  dare  say,  a  good  seaman.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  remark  he  made  as  we  brought 
to  alongside  the  Vernon.  ''Another  brass- 
bottomed  sea-serpent,"  just  what  a  Yankee 
would  say,  very  characteristic,  and  trite  to 
boot.  The  Vernon's  hull  is,  of  itself,  a 
beauty ;  she  sat  on  the  water  like  a  noble 
swan.  Her  immense  breadth  of  beam 
astonished  me  !  I  had  never  seen  a  vessel 
of  her  dimensions  before ;  but  when  I 
beheld  her  crew  going  aloft,  and  handling 
her  enormous  sails,  as  if  they  were  play- 
things, and  doing  their  work  in  real  man- 
of-war  fashion,  my  blood  boiled  with 
delight  at  the  exhilirating  sight ;  and  I 
thought  to  myself,  how  magnificent  would 
be  the  spectacle  of  seeing  her  going  into 
action!  Every  day  there  were  signals  from 
the  Queen,  (Admiral's  ship,)  for  something 
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to  do;  sometimes,  reef  topsails ;  sometimes^ 
down  top-gallant  yards  and  masts;  at 
others,  make  sail,  or  fiirl  sails ;  then  the 
gallant  fellows  would  vie  with  each  other 
who  would  be  smartest,  and  run  up  the 
rigging  like  so  many  bees  swarming  out 
of  a  hive.  Oh,  'tis  a  lovely  sight— a  British 
man-of-war.  On  certain  days,  all  the  boats 
of  the  ships,  '^manned  and  armed"  with 
details  of  marines,  used  to  land  for  exer- 
cise ;  the  bands  of  the  liners  would  accom- 
pany them,  and  gun-squads  would  drag 
light  field-pieces,  and  proceed  to  work  in 
admirable  style.  These  parties  would 
sometimes  join  the  troops  in  garrison,  and 
have  regular  sham  Jights,  That  is  the 
way  to  keep  our  fellows  in  order ;  treat 
them  well,  teach  them  well,  and  give  them 
plenty  to  do.  The  bands  used  to  play 
every  evening  at  tattoo  beating  (8  o'clock) 
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and  the  sound  of  the  music  upon  the  still 
waters ;  the  silvery  moon  shiniBg  brightly^ 
the  lights  on  board  the  ships,  and  in  the 
town,  gave  a  very  beautiful  effect  to  the 
whole  scene;  andthis^  for  the  twelve  days, 
we  were  confined  to  the  Liverpool.     We 
spent  our  evenings  right  merrily.     Danc- 
ing on  the  quarter-deck,  from  seven  or 
eight,  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
night ;   and  then  good  stores  of  eatables 
and  drinkables,  in  the  saloon,   were  very 
agreeable  amusements,  the  reader  will  say. 
The  warm  port  wine  negus  of  the  Liver- 
pool was  excellent  during  the  cold  nights. 
We  passed  our  Christmas  on  boards  and 
a  jolly  one  it  was  too ;  roast  beef  and  plum 
pudding,  and    everything  else;   we  only 
wanted  to  be  at  home  with  our  own  dear 
relations  and  friends,  to  complete  our  hap- 
pmess.   But  alas !  when  we  were  to  reach 
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home  we  knew  not !  Day  after  day  did  we 
look  anxiously  for  the  expected  steamer 
from  England,  but  none  came ;  and  how 
much  longer  we  were  to  be  delayed,  there 
was  no  knowing.  Time  flew  fast,  and 
found  us  still  at  Malta,  with  little  or  no 
prospects  of  pushing  forward. 

We  now  began  to  think  of  moving,  and 
entered  into  arrangements  with  the  French 
steamers,  to  take  us  on,  in  the  event  of  no 
vessels  coming  to  fetch  us.  My  wife  and 
I  made  up  our  minds  to  go  through 
France,  but  where  the  money  was  to  x;ome 
from  to  defray  our  expenses,  there  was  no 
knowing;  so  we  were  placed  in  an  awkward 
predicament,  most  of  our  loose  cash  was 
expended,  and  we  could  not  possibly  move 
without  a  further  supply  ;  and,  unless  the 
agent  refunded  a  portion  of  our  passage- 
money,  we  should  most  certainly  be  at  a 
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standstill.  After  some  writing  and  dis- 
cussions, it  was  agreed  upon  by  him,  that 
were  no  steamer  to  be  sent  out  for  us,  he 
would  refund  us  the  amount  of  the  pas- 
sage-money from  Malta  to  Southampton  ; 
so  that  as  far  as  coin  was  concerned,  our 
minds  were  at  rest ;  the  prompitude  with 
which  the  agent  entered  into  our  views,  in 
this  instance,  did  away  with  every  prejudi- 
cial feeling,  on  our  parts,  with  regard  to 
the  quarantine  and  lazaretto  affair:  he 
was  a  proper  fellow,  notwithstanding  his 
having  tried  to  overreach  us. 

At  last  the  twelve  days  were  expired ; 
we  were  pronounced  free  from  contagion 
by  the  sapient  doctor,  or  whoever  he  was, 
and  we  were  consequently  released  from 
durance  vile.  It  was  now  January,  1844, 
and  full  time  that  we  were  making  a  move 
homeward;   however   this   could   not  be. 
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The  India  bound  steamer  with  passengers 
and  mails  from  Southampton  was  daily 
expected,  sb  we  looked  out  anxiously  for 
intelligence  by  her;  in  the  mean  time, 
we  packed  our  traps,  and  bid  good  bye 
to  the  Liverpool,  and  all  connected  with 
her;  jumped  into  boats  (^which  crowded 
round  the  vessel  directly  we  had  obtanied 
pratique)  and  landed  at  the  Nix  Mangare 
stairs,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  town, 
where  we  put  up  at  one  of  the  hotels, 
kept  by  Madame  Gobeau,  (or  some  such 
name)  the  worst  establishment  T  ever  met 
with.  On  landing,  we  were  instantly 
surrounded  by  those  pests  to  all  places — 
beggars,  who  vociferated  Nix  Mangare* 
most  lustily.  They  are  a  great  nuisance— 
these  poor  wretches ;  I  wonder  some  means 
are  not  adopted  to  prevent  their  perse- 
*  A  Maltese  term — asking  charity. 
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cuting  travellers  and  others  in  the  way 
they  do.  We  had  a  long  walk,  and  a  weary 
one  too,  all  up  hill  to  our  hotel,  wha« 
we  secured  rooms  and  made  ourselves  as 
comfortable  as  zte  could,  I  say,  as  tve 
could,  for  there  were  few  or  no  comforts 
at  this  abominable  place;  sorry  were  we 
that  we  ever  came  to  it ;  there  was  little  or 
nothing  to  eat,  bad  was  the  best  and  the 
attendance  worse ;  no  fire  places  in  our 
rooms  and  the  weather  cold  and  rainy! 
Madame  G.,  the  hostess,  a  ^roud  parvenue 
too  much  engrossed  with  herself  to  look 
after  the  guests,  and  much  too  fond  of  the 
adulation  of  bearded  Italians  and  fiEiwning 
Frenchmen  to  pay  any  attention  to  les 
Anglais.  I  am  spiteful  enough  to  say,  that 
I  strongly  recommend  travellers  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  miserable  apology 
to  a  hotel.     There  are  others  far  better  in 
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the  town,  more  respectable,  more  com- 
fortable in  every  respect ;  and  had  we  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  secured  rooms  at 
any  but  the  one  to  which  chance  con^ 
ducted  us,  our  sojourn  at  Malta  would 
have  been  a  much  more  pleasing  one  than 
it  px>ved  to  be.  We  were  literally  starved 
at  Madame  Gobeau's ;  and  that,  after  the 
good  living  on  board  the  Liverpool,  was 
anythii^  but  pleasant. 

What  a  very  strangely  built  place  is 
Malta!  And  yet  it  is  not  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  the  situation  of 
the  town.  Most  of  the  streets  are  in 
flights  of  steps;  ^steep,  hilly  affairs,  which 
knock  a  man  up  not  accustomed  to 
such  work,  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
town  is,  however,  a  very  clean  one.  The 
buildings  genewily  are  regular,  and  some 
of  the  public  ones  on  no    mean   scale. 
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exhibiting  elegant  specimens  of  archi- 
tectural beauty^  and  substantial  construc- 
tion. The  shops  are  some  of  them  very 
fine,  and  exactly  like  those  of  Old  England. 
They  have  a  police  just  as  in  our  towns 
and  cities,  and  they  do  their  duty  well, 
keeping  the  streets  clear  of  raggamuffins 
and  beggars,  and  preventing  disturbances. 
The  Government  House  is  a  fine  old 
range  of  buildings,  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  residence  of  so 
great  a  personage  as  his  Excellency. 
There  is  in  the  Government  House  some 
very  old  tapestry,  worth  seeing ;  also  some 
other  relics  of  the  ancient  knights.  Their 
armoury  is  a  curious  collection,  showing 
the  arms,  &c.,  of  that  fraternity,  at  the 
different  periods  of  their  powers  from  their 
origin  to  their  end.  There  are,  I  believe, 
not  many  knights  of  Malta  now ;  the  order 
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is  still  kept  up,  but  they  are  mere  ciphers 
in  the  world ;  and  a  by-word  in  the 
island.  The  traveller  is  allowed  to  see 
these  curiosities  only  by  the  kindness 
and  civility  of  the  aid-de-camps  or  mili- 
tary secretary  of  the  governor  ;  and  it  is 
requisite  to  call  and  pay  your  respects  to 
these  jacks  in  office,  to  enable  you  to  have 
an  entre  even  into  the  precincts  of  the 
domain. 

Some  of  the  streets  at  Malta  are  very 
well  laid  out  and  spacious,  with  trottohs 
on  either  side ;  I  allude  to  those  which  are 
not  on  a  declivity ;  those,  for  instance,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Government  House, 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  us  to  walk  about 
these,  instead  of  clambering  up  or  shuffling 
down  those  abominable  steps.  There  is 
a  public  promenade,  or  one  something  like 
it,     where    people     congregate    in    fine 
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weadier.  The  band  ^/isjsi  ladies  and 
gmtlemen  meet ;  some  to  liaye  agreeable 
cooTcrsatiaii ;  some  to  make  love;  and 
others  to  talk  scandal;  the  latter  being 
indulged  in  at  Malta,  just  as  much  as  at 
any  other  place.  We  saw  the  young 
millitary  strutting  about  with  fair  rosy 
cheeks,  and  long  hair,  tigbt  trowsers, 
and  long  sashes,  foraging  caps  cocked  on 
one  side,  and  their  chin  straps  in  their 
mouths,  chewing  away  as  if  they  were 
wanting  to  cut  another  set  of  teeth,  or  as 
if  they  had  had  nothing  to  eat.  Then 
there  were  naval  officers  in  their  charac- 
teristic uniforms  walking  about ;  French, 
Italians,  *  Germans,  Russians,  Maltese, 
Greeks,  and  Turks,  performing  interest- 
ing groups  by  their  various  costumes.  I 
used  to  amuse  myself  watching  the  sol- 
diery.    What  a  contrast  to  those  we  see 
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in  India !  There  the  poor  fellows  are  such 
sickly,  emaciated  looking  beings.  Here 
they  were  quite  the  contrary ;  indeed, 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
climates.  In  India,  all  is  as  hot  as  his 
Satanic  majesty ;  and  at  Malta,  it  is  de- 
lightfiil.  The  day  after  our  arrival,  we 
took  a  stroll  into  the  town,  and  saw  some 
interesting  sights,  which  I  crave  the 
reader's  permission  to  narrate  in  the  next 
Chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Cathedral  of  St.  John — Beautiful  Monuments— 
Altar  Screen —  Paintings  —  Vaults  —  Troops- 
Maltese  Men  and  Women. 

We  engaged  the  services  of  a  valet  de 
place  (a  sort  of  jack  of  all  trades^  a  very 
useful  member  of  society,  provided  he  is 
honest,  and  there  are  very  few  who  possess 
that  virtue)  and  set  out  into  the  town. 
The  first  place  we  visited,  was  a  pastry- 
cook's shop,  where,  although  it  was  January, 
we  partook  of  ices  to  our  heart's  cbntent ; 
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after  which,  we  proceeded  to  St.  John's 
Cathedral,  the  oldest  and  most  remark- 
able sacred  edifice  in  the  town.  It  is  a 
beautiful  building,  well  worth  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  visiter ;  not  particularly  in  con- 
sequence of  its  architectural  qualities,  but 
as  being  a  place  of  worship,  handed  down 
to  our  times  by  a  onge  famous  body  of 
men  (above  alluded  to)  the  knights  of 
Malta.  It  was  here  that  these  soldiers 
of  the  cross  performed  their  sacred  cere- 
monies ;  it  was  here  that  those  military 
monks  of  old,  swore  fealty  to  Christianity ; 
and  it  was  from  hence  that  they  sent  forth 
their  enterprising  crusaders,  to  join  in 
the  holy  war  in  Palestine.  The  interior 
has  a  striking  eflFect  as  the  visiter  stands 
at  the  entrance,  and  looks. up  the  whole 
length  of  the  church.  The  roof  is  pamted 
and    decorated,    representing    historical 
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subjects  connected  with  the  records  of 
the  New  Testament.  I  really  do  not 
remember  what  the  subjects  were,  and  I 
I  regret  much  not  having  made  any  notes 
on  the  occasion  of  my  visit.  I  recom- 
mend the  cathedral  to  the  notice  of  every 
one  visiting  Malta,  and  principally  this 
roof-painting,  which  is  a  peculiar  produc- 
tion of  art.  There  are  several  chapels, 
each  named  after  some  saint,  and  these 
are  full  of  monuments;  and  we  saw  in 
them  some  excellent  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture. The  flooring  showed  the  graves 
of  the  knights  of  Malta  and  others,  and 
the  niches,  those  of  bishops  and  monks. 

There  were  also  some  very  elaborate 
pieces  of  workmanship  in  carved  wodc ;  and 
the  massive  silver  candlesticks,  and  the 
famous  altar  screen  are  of  themselves  rich 
and  rare.     There  is  a  story   on  record 
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relative  to  the  latter,  showing,  in  glaring 
colours,  the  propensity  to  plunder,  which 
existed  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  army 
in  the  days  of  Napoleon.  It  is  related, 
that  when  the  French  fleet  was  off  Malta, 
the  bishop  and  monks  of  this  cathedral, 
knowing  what  they  came  for,  instantly 
procured  black  paint,  and  daubed  the 
whole  of  the  altar  screen  (all  silver)  and 
candlesticks,  &c.>  with  it,  leaving  a  few 
inferior  ones  of  the  latter  as  they  were; 
these,  of  course,  the  French,  when  they 
took  the  place,  and  sacked  the  cathedral, 
secured;  but,  seeing  the  screen,  &c.  painted 
black,  and  taking  them  for  iron,  they  left 
them  untouched.  Thus  did  the  worthy 
monks  steal  a  march  upon  the  French; 
and  the  story  is  related  by  the  people 
sttached  to  the  cathedral,  with  much 
satisfaction — ^an  excellent  ruse  de  guerre. 


vUch  tke  FrencL  I  siqiposr,  luid  no  idba 
voold  kare  beai  pbyed  upon  them. 
This  fCROL  diieilly  the  Fiendi  eva- 
cQSted  Maka,  mas  restmed  to  its  fonner 
beauty,  the  paint  was  nihbed  c^,  and  now 
remains  as  a  TaluaUe  relic  of  antiquity, 
deserring  the  care  and  veneration  of  the 
present  generation.  It  certainly  is  a 
beautiAd  thing.  Had  the  French  taken 
it,  what  a  Taloable  booty  it  would  have 

proved  to  them ! 

We   saw   some  excellent  paintings  in 

St.  John's — historical  representations  and 

portraits  of  various  individuals  connected 

with  the  cathedral ;  some   of    them  are 

very  old,  and  appeared  to   be   by  good 

masters.     We  did  not  stay  long  enough 

to  ascertain  by  whom  they  were  executed  or 

the   ages   of  the  paintings.     The  guide, 

who  seemed  to  be  a  well-informed  man, 
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and  acquainted  with  everything  connected 
with  the  cathedral,  next  conducted  us 
into  the  vaults  underneath,  where  we  saw 
the  '^sarcophagi,''  of  the  first  knight  of 
Malta;  of  the  fir^t  bishop  of  Malta;  of  the 
founder  of  the  cathedral;  and  of  the  first 
governor  of  the  Island ;  also,  graves  of  one 
or  two  other  noted  personages.  The 
vault  is  a  spacious  apartment,  but  dread- 
ftdly  damp  and  close,  so  that  we  were 
glad  to  get  out  of  it.  We  were  exceed- 
ingly gratified  with  all  we  had  seen.  The 
exterior  of  the  building  is  nothing  very 
particular,  and  not  at  all  in  keeping  with 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  interior — 
at  least,  so  I  thought ;  some  there  were 
in  our  party,  who  considered  the  former 
superior  to  the  latter. 

We  wandered  about  the  town  for  the 
whole  day,  and  saw  the  barracks  for  the 
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tropps,  as  also  the  fortifications.     There 
are  two  regiments  of  the  line  here^  as  also 
a   corps^  called  the    "  Malta    Fencibles.'' 
The  barracks  seemed  to  me  to  be  spacious, 
airy,  and  in  a  very  good  situation.     The 
officers  have  excellent  quarters,  and  their 
mess-rooms     are.   something    above    the 
common  run  of  such  as  are  generaUy  met 
with  in  military  stations,  either  at  home 
or  abroad.     The   men  of  the   regiments 
appeared   healthy   and   cleai;!;   and  have 
little  or  no  work  to  dp.     The  three  corps 
take  the  garrison  duties  by  rotation.     It 
was  a  lovely  sight — the  Highlanders^ — the 
gallant  "  Black  WatcK^  under  anns,  with 
their  bagpipes  playing,  marching  through 
the   town.      They    certainly  are    a   fine 
corps,  and  so  is  the  other— the  88th  or 
*'  Faughobolla  boys'\  as  they  are   called. 
The  Fencibles  are  armed  and  accoutred  like 
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the  line ;  indeed,  I  knew  not  who  they  were, 
until  infonned.  They  seemed  a  smart, 
well-dressed  body  of.  men ;  but  nothing 
to  be  compared  to  our  **  English  tigers' 
as  the  natives  of  India  call  our  soldiery — 
an  apt  designation,  for  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  fact;. 

The  Maltese  are  a  very  robust  race 
apparently— great,  stout,  muscular  fellows, 
with  a  dark,  Italian  physiognomy ;  black 
hair,  and  handsome  countenances  gene- 
rally; some  of  them,  however,  appeared 
very  poor,  £^nd  so  evidently  from  want  of 
employment.  The  men  are  dressed  as 
other  Europeans,  but  the  attire  of  the 
women  resembles  more  tha*:  of  the  Por- 
tuguese nuns  at  Goa,  in  India,  They  are 
generally  in  black,  with  a  queer  sort  of 
mantle  thrown  over  the  head,  instead  of 
a  bonnet.     I  suppose  they  think  that  it 
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sets  off  their  beauty.  I  saw  many  pretty 
faces  under  these  coverings,  shewing  black, 
mischievous  eyes,  which  must  play  the 
deuce  with  all  the  men  of  the  place.  I 
think  black  eyes  do  more  harm,  and  have 
more  wickedness  lurking  in  them,  than 
any  other  ;  what  says  the  reader  ? 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Disappointment  and  the  Consequences — French  and 
Neapolitan  Steamers— Passports  and  their  Dis- 
agr^mens — Embarkation — The  Steamer"  Monge- 
bello" — Strange  Conduct — Departure  from  Malta 
— A  Night  Scene. 

We  had  been  residing  on  shore  at 
our  own  expense  for  about  four  days, 
when  the  steamer  *' Oriental"  from  Eng- 
land, with  passengers  for  India,  arrived 
in  the  harbour;  and  we  were  informed 
that  no  vessel  could  be  sent  out  to 
take     us     home.       The    company    were 
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prepared  to  refund  a  portion  of  our 
passage-money,  viz.,  that  from  Malta  to 
Southampton,  <£34  each;  and  we  could 
then  proceed  as  we  liked.  We  chose  the 
route,  via  Sicily  and  France,  and  conse- 
quently had  nothing  to  trouble  us.  I 
drew  out  the  money  we  were  entitled  to, 
and  set  to  work  about  securing  our 
berths  on  board  the  Neapolitan  steamer 
then  in  the  harbour,  and  advertised  to 
sail  in  8  cwpi?  of  days. 

I  must  here  mention,  that  the  agent 
very  civilly  took  charge  of  all  my  heavy 
baggage,  which  he  said  would  be  carried 
to  Southampton,  free  of  every  expense ; 
and  we  could,  when  we  arrived  in  England, 
have  it  forwarded  to  us,  or  clear  it  our- 
selves. Now,  this  was  what  we  considered 
very  handsome,  and  amply  compensated 
for  all  that  had  occurred  before.    Re-fund- 
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ing  a  portion  of  our  passage-money, 
keeping  us  free  of  expense  during  quaran- 
tine, and  sending  our  baggage  without 
charging  freightage  to  England,  was 
indeed  most  satisfactory;  and  we  were, 
oi  course,  in  duty,  bound  to  acknowledge 
the  liberality  of  their  behaviour.  • 

There  are  French  and  Neapolitan 
steamers  (some  government  and  others 
belon^ng  to  companies)  at  all  times  at 
Malta,  fitted  up  elegantly  for  passengers, 
and  very  good  boats,  most  of  them.  The 
agents  of  each  have  offices  in  the  town ; 
their  charges  are  moderate,  their  vessels 
commanded  by  experienced  naval  offi- 
cers, and  offer  excellent  opportunities 
for  travellers  proceeding  either  direct  to 
Marseilles  in  the  French  steamers,  or  via 
the  two  Sicilies  and  the  coast  up  to  that 
port.    The  latter  we  thought  most  de- 
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sirable^  as  being  the  route  by  which  we 
should  be  enabled  to  see  somewhat  of  a 
country  we  should^  in  all  probability,  never 
have  a  chance  of  seeing  again — a  country 
famous  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
history,  and  by  which  we  should  not  lose 
any  more  time  than  if  we  went  direct ; 
indeed  we  considered  that  we  should  be 
amply  rewarded,  and  that  it  would  be 
time  saved  instead  of  time  lost,  as  it 
proved  in  the  sequel.  I  was  induced  to 
take  this  route  more  on  account  of  a  wish 
on  my  part  to  show  my  wife  that  famous 
city,  Naples.  We  therefore  thought  the 
present  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be 
lost,  and  consequently  resolved  upon  taking 
advantage  of  it. 

As  soon  as  I  could,  I  boarded  the 
Neapolitan  steamer,  and  looked  at  her 
accommodations,  returned  on  shore  highly 
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satisfied  with  everything,  and  went  to  the 
oflSce,  where  I  engaged  two  berths,  one 
in  the  ladies'  cabin  for.  my  wife,  and  one 
in  the  gentlemen's  cabin  for  myself.  For 
these  berths  I  paid,  I  think  <£22,  all  the 
way  to  Marseilles,  including  board  at  the 
saloon  table,  and  I  considered  it  moderate. 
The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  the 
procm*ing  of  our  passports,  which  is  a 
most  disagreeable  process.  I  say  so, 
because  of  the  annoyance  the  traveller 
is  put  to  at  the  various  foreign  offices 
he  has  to  attend  at,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  said  paper  properly  endorsed 
by  the  consuls,  for  which,  by  the  way,  you 
have  to  fee  the  said  consuls,  who,  though 
great  men  in  their  way,  make  lio  demur 
at  pocketing  the  dollars  or  five-shilling 
pieces,  of  their  unfortunate  victims ;  a  sort 
of  tax  which  they  levy  for  the  benefit  of 
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their  own  revenues.      Thus  with  me,  I 
had  first  to  go  to  our  own  government 
passport  office,  where  I  received  my  paper 
without  any  trouble  ^t  all ;  very  proper ; 
nothing  said,  but-^-^"  I  wish  you  a  pleasant 
passage.  Sir ;  you  must  take  this  to   the 
Neapolitan    consul's .  o&ce,    to    have    it 
vise*d  by  hun ;  after  which,  you  will  have 
to  go  to  the  French  consul's  to  undergo 
a  similar  process ;  good  morning.  Sir;"  and 
that   was  all.     I    went  as  directed,  and 
there  matters  were  conducted  very  diflfer- 
ently,  and,  I  may  say  ditto  to  the  French- 
man's office,     I  was  delayed  beyond  my 
patience,  an4  told  to  come  again,  and  had 
to  pay  a  fee  to  each  man  (or  rather  into 
the  hands  of  his  secretary  on  his  account, 
which  is   one  and  the  same  thing,)  and 
that  merely   for   countersigning  a  piece 
of  paper.      However,  that  business  over— 
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deuced  slow  business  it  was,  too,  I  went 
to  the  money  changer's,  where  I  turned 
all  my  dollars  (<£68  worth)  into  Neapolitan 
French  and  English  coins ;  this,  of  course, 
could  not  have  been  effected  without  a 
loss,  as  the  man  made  his  deductions  to 
his  advantage,  as  may  be  imagined:  it 
was  not,  however,  anything  of  consequence, 
I  think  sixpence  in  the  pound.  I  called 
at  the  steam-boat  office — paid  my  money 
there,  received  my  tickets,  and  returned 
home,  packed  up  my  heavy  traps,  put 
my  address  upon  them,  "  to  be  kept  till 
called  for  r  and  sent  them  off  to  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  Office, 
to  be  forwarded  to  Southampton,  as  agreed 
upon;  paid  my  bill  at  that  detestable 
hotel,  and  we  all  walked  down  to  the 
stairs,  where  we  took  boat,  and  went  on 
'board  the  steamer,  which  was  to  sail  that 
evening. 
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Several  of  our  old  fellow  passengers 
also  embarked  in  her,  while  others  went 
straight  to  England ;  and  again,  others 
to  Marseilles  in  the  French  vessels  direct. 

Those  who  went  straight  to  England, 
had  a  dreadful  passage  of  it ;  indeed,  I  was 
informed,  that  they  expected  at  one  time 
to  have  gone  to  the  bottom — so  much 
for  them ;  those  in  the  French  vessel  were 
also  in  sad  plight,  for  she  leaked,  and  her 
machinery  got  wrong  every  day ;.  so  that 
we^  were  fortunate,  for  more  reasons  than 
one,  in  having  selected  the  Neapolitan 
steamer  as  our  mode  of  conveyance. 

A  beautiful  craft  she  is,  too ;  entirely 
English  built,  with  an  English  engineer 
on  board.  They  called  her  the  Monge- 
belloy  an  odd  name  for  a  steamer.  I 
thought,  however,  that  signified  nought, 
so  long  as  she  was  good;  her  accommoda-' 
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tions  are  excellent.  The  sternmost  cabin 
is  one  large  nest  of  berths,  or  sleeping 
places,  very  comfortably  arranged  in 
double  tiers,  fore  and  aft,  aiid  a  midships ; 
nice  clean  linen,  and  good  attendance. 
Then  the  cabin  for  the  ladies  came  next, 
and  of  these  there  are  two,  one  on  either 
side,  with  sleeping  places,  &c.,  very  well 
arranged,  round  work-tables  in  the  centre, 
lights  in  elegant  lamps,  burning  all  night, 
and  large  skylights  above  head.  Forward, 
there  are  similar  accommodations  for  second 
class  passengers;,  and  on  the  paddle- 
boxes,  very  snug  little  places  for  the 
captain,  and  officers,  and  two  cabins  for 
passengers, — rather  objectionable  quarters 
I  should  say,  particularly  with  such 
restless,  noisy  neighbours,  as  the  paddles 
must  be;  besides  being  very  cold,  and 
uncomfortable   in   rough   rainy    weather. 
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On  deck  there  is  a  poop,  which  contains 
the  saloon— a  very  pretty  spacious  apart- 
ment, nicely  furnished  with  mahagony 
tables,  &c.,  and  velvet  cushion  seats,  fore 
and  aft.  This  was  the  salle  a  manger, 
whenever  there  was  any  eating,  and  that 
was  seldom  enough,  for  the  people  on 
board  were  careful  to  take  us  into  port 
during  the  day,  (when  the  rules  obliged 
us  to  land,  and  feed  ourselves  at  our  own 
expense,)  and  only  moving  during  night, 
when  we  were  all  in  bed,  and  could  not 
eat  at  all — a  cunning  arrangement  I  must, 
say ;  however,  what  meals  they  did  give 
us  were  good ;  but  tea  and  coflPee,  sugar 
and  milk,  and  all  liquors  and  spirits, 
we  had  to  pay  for,  excepting  by  the  way, 
two  wines  which  were  called  claret  and 
marsella,  the  former  as  sour  as  verjuice, 
and  the  latter  barely  tolerable.     I  think 
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we  had  two  suppers  and  one  dinner  alto- 
gether; but  there  was  a  dejeuner  a  la 
fourchette  every  morning,  which  they 
conld  not  help  giving,  as  we  could  not  be 
got  on  shore  earlier.  I  must  here  mention 
a  very  strange  thing  that  used  to  occur 
on  board  this  steamer,  and  if  true,  (which 
we  had  every  reason  to  suspect  was  the 
the  case,)  a  very  dirty,  shabby,  mean, 
trick,  such  as  we  had  no  idea  would  be 
played  upon*  travellers.  We  observed, 
that  whenever  we  sat  down  to  a  meal,  the 
ship  used  to  roll  and  pitch  most  dreadfully, 
which  motion  caused  a  great  commotion 
amongst  us,  and  prevented  our  eating;  in 
fact,  it  made  us  all  sea-sick,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  desist,  and  rush  frantically  on 
deck,  or  below.  The  consequence  was, 
that  little  or  none  of  the  viands  laid  on 
the    table    were    touched.     I    will    now 
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explain  the    cause   of   this    rolling    and 
pitching:    at   that  very  particular    time, 
directly  the  steward  (a  crafty,  fat  Italian) 
announced    the   dinner   or   breakfast,   or 
supper,  the  man  at  the  helm  would  begin 
yawing  the  ship    about,  bring  her   head 
against  the   sea,   or   doing   something  or 
other  for  the  express  purpose   of  causing 
the  motion,  which  of  course,  made  many  of 
us  sick,  and  prevented  our  demolishing  the 
good  things  before  us.     The  same  joints 
appeared   at   every   meal,   untouched;    I 
declare  I  saw  a  cold  tongue   (for  I  marked 
it  with  a  notch  myself)  come  on   the  table 
daily,  for  the  whole  voyage !     Now,  whe- 
ther this  is  really  true  or  not,  I  jann  afraid 
to  say,  but  the  question  is,  does  it  not 
seem  an  odd  thing  that    there  should  be 
more  motion  during  meat   time,   than  at 
any  other  ?    and   yet  it    was  always    so ; 
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and  how  could  it  be,  but  by  the  vessel  being 
made  to  do  so  ?  and  this  is  not  a  matter 
of  difficulty ;  the  helmsman  can  invariably 
cause  the  motion  whenever  he  likes.  I  was 
informed  by  one  of  the  passengers  on 
board,  that  the  rascal  steward  had  been 
heard  to  tell  the  man  at  the  wheel  what 
to  do,  and  when.  If  this  is  not  a  glaring 
piece  of  rascality,  I  know  not  what  is. 

It  was  at  night,  about  nine  o'clock,  when 
we  quitted  Valetta  harbour  :  I  mention 
the  circumstance,  as  it  reminds  me  of  a 
scene  I  witnessed  with  pleasure.  There 
was  some  Prince  or  other  going  as  a  pas- 
senger to  Leghorn  with  us,  (to  be  married 
I  think  it  was)  and  we  could  not  start  until 
he  came  on  board;  he  had  been  dining 
with  the  Admiral  in  the  Queen,  and  joined 
us  in  one  of  her  barges.  The  night  was 
dark,  and  the  wind  blowing  smartly ;    so 
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that  there  was  a  swell  on.  We  saw  the 
barge  coming  dashing  along  very  rapidly, 
pulled  by  a  crew  of  our  British  tars ;  the 
Prince  and  his  suite  in  the  stern  sheets, 
a  lieutenant  steering  the  boat ;  the  whole 
was  a  pretty  sight,  dark  as  it  was ;  pre- 
sently she  came  alongside  and  the  words 
—^owed  of  all,  (or  something  like  that) 
were  given;  up  went  the  oars  together; 
they  were  stowed  away  like  lightning; 
and  some  of  the  men  held  lanterns  to 
tight  up  the  Prince.  The  lieutenant  with 
his  cocked  hat  on,  a  dashing-looking 
fellow,  and  the  faces  of  the  sailors  shewn 
by  the  light;  I  thought  it  beautiful!  then 
when  the  Prince  was  on  board,  and  the 
shave  o^was  given>  and  the  boat  left  us 
as  smartly  as  she  had  come ;  it  was  really 
something  worth  looking  at.  No  wonder 
our  navy  is  such  a  dashing  service,  when 
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things  are  done  in  such  a  way  !  After  we 
were  out  of  the  harbour  and  every  thing 
snug^  we  went  down  to  our  berths,  for 
staying  on  deck  was  not  very  pleasant,  as 
it  was  cold,  and  I  felt  deuced  sick  too,  so 
I  was  glad  to  turn  in.  We  had  a  rough 
passage  of  it  during  the  night ;  our  boat 
.was  jumping  about  famously,  though  her 
motions  were  easy,  and  she  seemed  to  run 
along  very  rapidly.  The  next  morning 
when  I  went  on  deck,  we  were  just  coming 
to  anchor  in  the  harbour  at  Syra,cuse,  so 
that  we  must  have  made  a  quick  run  of  it 
across. 
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Syracuse— Jaunt  into  the  Country — Ruins — Diony- 
sius'  Ear — Tomb  of  Archimedes — ^The  Chapel  of 
St.  John — Catacombs  attached  thereto — Scenery 
—  Departure. 

We  landed  at  about  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  walked  to  the  hotel,  where  we 
secured  rooms  for  the  day,  and  prepared 
for  an  excursion  into  the  country ;  which 
oflPered  us  many  various  and  interesting 
objects  we  were  most  anxious  to  *  visit. 
Syracuse  is  a  dirty  town  ;  I  think,  very 
dirty :  and  the  houses  are  a  strange  medley 
of  old  and  new,  large  and   small,   ruins 
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and  heaps  of  rubbish,  resembling  Rome 
or  Athens,  by  the  intermixture  of  modern 
buildings,  with  the  mouldering  remains 
of  antiquity.  It  is  a  very  old  town  indeed, 
having  had  its  origin  so  far  back  as  seven 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  Era. 
It  is  famous  in  ancient  story,  and  re- 
puted as  having  been  the  largest  and 
most  wealthy  city  in  Sicily  ;  possessing, 
according  to  an  ancient  writer,  300,000 
inhabitants;  which  is  a  la^rger  number 
than  that  contained  by  Athens,  or  any 
other  Grecian  city.  It  was,  at  one  time, 
governed  as  a  republic,  and  at  others, 
by  various  personages ;  amongst  whom 
was  the  famous  Dionysius  ;  and,  subse- 
quently, about  215  B.  c.  the  Romans 
had  possession  of  it :  they  held  it  until 
the  downfall  of  their  own  empire ;  when 
the  Goths  and  Vandals,   and  after  them 
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the  Saracens  had  it :  and^  at  last^  it  be* 
came  a  portion  of  one  of  our  European 
States.  The  ancient  city  was  of  a  tri- 
angular form,  and  was  divided  into  four 
portions,  surroimded  each  by  distinct 
walls.  Each  portion  had  its  peculiar 
designation,  viz.  *'  Ortygia,''  between  the 
two  harbours;  ^^ Acradma^'  extending 
along  the  sea-side ;  "  TychCy'  an  inland 
division;  and  ^' Neapolisr  forming  the 
western  part.  All-  these  parts  now  pre- 
sent ruins,  replete  with  associations  for 
the  classical  student.  The  modem  city 
verges  towards  the  sea-side  ;  but>  as  I 
before  remarked,  the  old  and  modem 
buildings  are  so  mingled  together,  that 
there  are  scarcely  any  means  to  enable 
the  visiter  to  distinguish,  which  it  really 
is^  The  only  part,  however,  at  present 
inhabited,    is    the    south-east    corii»    of 
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the  old  town,  comprising  that  quarter, 
termed,  '*  Ortygia^'  and  part  of  that  of 
''  Acradina.  **  It  is  insulated,  walled, 
and  entered  by  draw-bridges  ;  there  are 
several  churches,  and  convents,  and  a 
hospital.  Although,  in  former  years, 
Syracuse  contained  so  many  as  300,000 
souls,  there  are  not  now,  more  than 
20,000.  The  Italians  and  Sicilians  call 
it  ^^Siragosa." 

After  everything  had  been  arranged, 
we  mounted  in  carriages,  drawn  by 
three  horses  abreast ;  such  rattle-trap 
things,  that  I  declare  I  was  in  constant 
fear  we  should  break  down.  The  horses 
were,  as  poor  as^  the  carriages  they 
drew,  and  the  harness  worse.  They 
were  covered  with  bells,  which  made  a 
-jdidi:iordant  noise,  sufficient  to  give  one 
the    head-ache.       Wfe  *  took    with    us   a 
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guide^  (a  garrulous  old  Sjrracusan, 
wearing  a  white  night  cap,)  and  started. 
The  day  was  beautifully  fine,  the  air 
cold  and  bracing,  and  we  felt  quite  re- 
freshed after  the  knocking  about  the 
night  before.  I  think  we  drove  for 
about  four  miles  into  the  country,  when 
we  came  to  the  remains  of  a  theatre, 
said  to  have  been  one  for  bull-fights— 
an  extensive  place,  in  tolerable  preser- 
vation ;  the  passages  cut  into  the  solid 
rock ;  the  seats  and  the  stalls  where 
bulls  were  kept,  are  very  curious  places 
of  themselves.  Here  we  got  out  and 
walked  about;  the  old  man  who  acted 
as  cicerone,  talking  away  a  jargon  of 
his  own,  mixed  up  with  English  and 
Latin  words,  which  rendered  *  his  dis- 
course most  diflftcult  of  comprehension. 
During  our   peregrinations,    I  happened 
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to  be  poking  about  with  my  stick,  when 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  pick  up  a 
curious  little  head  of  terra  cotta,  or  red 
brick,  as  hard  as  stone ;  the  nose  was 
slightly  injured,  otherwise  it  was  perfect. 
The  old  man  told  me  that  I  was  the 
first  person  who  had  picked  up  anything 
for  a  series  of  years  ;  he  had  been  guide, 
and  shown  travellers  all  over  the  country 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  had 
never  seen  anything  of  the  sort  found 
before ;  I  considered  myself,  therefore, 
well  rewarded  for  indulging  in  (what  my 
companions  termed  it)  my  digging  pro- 
pensities. I  brought  away  also  a  piece 
of  marble,  broken  off  from  the  corner 
of  one  of  the  seats.  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  were  people  to  search  well,  the 
whole  place   is  teeming  with  curiosities, 
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and  they  would   be   amply  compensated 
for  the  trouble. 

We  next  drove  in    the    direction   of 
Neapolis,   where  we  saw  the   remains  of 
an  i  mmense  amphitheatre.     I  should  say, 
from  a  rough  guess,  it  must  be  upwards 
of  350  feet  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth* 
The    scenery    here    is    beautifully    pic- 
turesque ;  as  a  greater  part  of  this  place 
of  entertainment  was  hewn   out  of  solid 
rock ;  the  seats,  &c., remainalmost perfect 
to  this  day,    time   has   had   little  or  no 
effect   upon   it ;   but   all   that  was   built 
upon   the   foundation,    has   disappeared; 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  upper  work.     What 
remains,   forms  a  most   romantic  scene ; 
for  the  white  steps   are  hid  with  bushes 
and  underwood   of  various   kinds,    here 
and  there;    and  some  tall  poplars  wave 
their  heads  over  the  ruins ;    while  pretty 
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little  cascades,  fall  from  rock  to  rock, 
murmuring,  as  they  pursue  their  course  in 
streamlets,  and  adding  to  the  beauty  of 
the  picture.  When  the  amphitheatre 
was  in  its  perfect  state,  the  approach  to 
the  upper  seats  was  upon  a  level  with 
Tyche.  Acradina  lay  even  with  the  middle 
part;  and  the  people  from  Ortygia  and 
Neapolis,  ascended  to  it.  Two  broad 
roads  carried  deep  through  the  rocks,  in  a 
semicircular  form,  meeting  at  the  theatre, 
opened  easy  communication  between  the 
high  and  the  low  town.  Over  these  two  roads 
we  walked,  marking  the  ruts  of  carts  in  the 
stone  of  the  pavement,  (which  was  perfect) 
and  picturing  to  ourselves  their  crowded 
state,  in  days  of  yore,  on  the  occasion  of 
an  exhibition  at  the  place ;  and  now,  all 
was  as  silent  as  death ;  nothing  heard  save 
the  gurgling  of  the  little  streams,  and  our 
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own  voices  as  we  made  our  remarks,  or 
asked  questions.  That  loquacious  old 
guide  never  ceased  to  talk  from  the 
moment  we  started,  until  we  returned 
home  ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  odd  lan- 
guage, we  contrived  to  glean  a  good  stock 
of  interesting  information  from  him.  On 
each  side  of  these  roads,  sepulchral  caves 
are  hollowed  out,  and  some  still  retain  the 
mouldering  ashes  of  bodies  deposited 
within  them. 

In  the  neighhourhood  of  this  amphi- 
theatre is  a  spring  of  water,  which  was 
pointed  out  to  us  as  being  what  once  was 
the  fountain  of  Arethusa.  Some  say,  that 
this  is  not  the  identical  spot;  however, 
what  we  Visited  is  worthy  of  remark,  the 
water  almost  bubbling  out  of  the  rock, 
and  running  across  the  road,  down 
amongst  the  seats  and  steps  of  the  amphi- 
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theatre.  Here  a  busy  scene  presented 
itself  as  we  approached :  a  large  herd  of 
females,  fine,  healthy,  rosy-cheeked,  buxom 
wenches,  with  arms  bare  and  clothes 
tucked  up,  standing  ankle  deep  in  water, 
were  busily  occupied  in  washing  clothes ; 
talking  long  and  loud,  and  making  the 
very  rocks  ring  with  their  mirthful 
laughter.  What  would  Arethusa  herself 
have  said,  had  her  ghost  risen  up,  and 
beheld  her  favorite  resort  converted  into 
a  place  for  washing  dirty  clothes  ? 

After  this  we  descended,  and  came  to 
the  far-famed  Ear  of  Dionysius — an  extra- 
ordinary excavation,  and  well  worth 
looking  at.  Round  a  spacious  area,  runs 
a  very  high  wall  of  rock  (soft  stone  easily 
shaped  when  moist,  and  of  which  most  of 
the  houses  at  Syracuse  are  built,)  so  art- 
fully cut,  that  the  upper  part  projects  very 
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Tinblj  ant  of  the  perpendBcular  fine, 
and  thereby  j^'erents  an j  one  finom  cfimb- 
ing  op ;  near  the  tcp  of  die  rock  is  a 
channel^  which  conveys  a  part  of  the 
waters  of  an  aqnedact  to  the  city ;  remains 
of  which  are  still  visible,  and  can  with 
ease  at  any  time  be  stopped  and  turned 
into  the  area,  or  open  court  below.  In  the 
centre  of  the  court,  is  a  large  insulated 
stone,  and  upon  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  guard- 
house, vast  caverns  penetrate  into  the  heart 
of  the  rock,  and  serve,  now-a-days,  for 
salt-petre  works  and  rope  walks ;  here  we 
were  met  by  some  country  children,  bring- 
ing ancient  coins  and  other  relics  for  sale ; 
which,  of  course,  we  purchased  with  great 
delight,  giving  the  urchins  little  or 
nothing  for  them.  The  most  noted, 
however,  of  these  excavations  is  the  Ear. 
The  entrance  is  about  twenty  feet  wide. 
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and  the  height  upwards  of  fifty ;  and 
runs  into  the  heart  of  the  hill,  in  a  tor- 
tuous form,  more  resembling  the  letter 
S.  The  sides  of  this  extraordinary 
cavern  are  chiselled  smooth,  and  the 
roof  gradually  narrowing  almost  to  as 
sharp  a  point  as  a  Gothic  arch;  along 
this  point  runs  a  channel,  which  served, 
as  is  supposed,  to  collect  the  sounds  that 
arose  from  the  speakers  below,  and 
convey  them  to  a  pipe  in  a  small  double 
cell  above,  where  they  were  heard  with 
the  greatest  distinctness ;  but  this  hear- 
ing-place having  been  too  much  opened, 
and  altered,  has  lost  its  virtue ;  as  those 
who  have  been  let  down  from  the  top, 
by  a  rope,  have  found.  There  is  a  recess 
like  a  chamber  above  the  middle  of  the 
cave,  and  the  bottom  of  the  grotto  is 
rounded   oflP.     Some   doubts    are    enter 
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tained^  as  to  the  hearing  properties  of 
this  Ear,  while  others  think  it  impossible^ 
after  attentive  survey,  to  doubt  of  its 
having  been  constructed  intentionally  for 
a  prison  and  a  listening-place. 

The  reason  why  the  Ear  was  given  to 
Dionysius,  appears  from  the  following, 
which  is  extant  throughout  the  country, 
and  was  told  us  by  the  old  guide,  and 
afterwards  by  the  landlord  of  the  hotel 
where  we  put  up :  Dionysius  used 
(whilst  the  gangs  of  prisoners,  amongst 
whom  were  some  persons  of  consequence 
were  employed  cutting  stone  below,)  he 
used  to  sit  himeelf  down  in  the  chamber 
above,  and  listen  to  all  that  was  said. 
If  he  heard  any  of  the  prisoners  say  aught 
against  him,  or  his  government,  or 
murmur  at  all,  such  unfortunates  had 
extra,     and    more     severe    punishments 
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awarded  them,  and  ofttimes  they  were 
more  severely  dealt  with,  by  decapitation. 
Rings  are  cut  out  of  the  angles  of  the 
walls,  where,  no  doubt,  the  more  trouble- 
some and  obnoxious  criminals  were  fastened. 
The  echo  at  the  mouth  of  this  cave  is 
very  loud ;  a  gun  yields  a  report  resem- 
bling thunder,  which  continues  to  rever- 
berate for  several  seconds.  When  we 
went  in,  we  were  met  by  a  man  with  a 
violin,  who  forthwith  commenced  scrap- 
ing away,  and  the  echo  seemed  as  if  half 
a  dozen  men  were  performing ;  the  music, 
however,  sounded  loud  and  harsh.  We 
were  much  pleased  with  this  sight,  as 
indeed,  we  had  every  reason  to  be.  The 
marks  on  the  sides,  and  supports  of  the 
other  caverns,  convinced  us  that  the  exca- 
vations were  caused  by  stones  having 
been  cut  out  of  them :  in  fact,  that  the 
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place  had  been  once  a  stone  quarry ; 
the  marks  are  regular  and  even,  so  that 
we  could  tell  the  size  even  of  the  stones 
so  cut.  The  imperfect  sketch  herewith 
presented  to  the  reader,  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  place  as  it  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  my  visit.  The  two  dark  entrances 
to  the  right  being  the  quarries,  and  the 
one  to  the  left,  the  Ear  alluded  to. 

Wandering  over  extensive  ruins,  which 
layabout  in  all  directions,  without,  however, 
our  being  able  to  trace  any  particular  build- 
ings, we  came  to  where  stands  the  supposed 
tomb  of  the  famous  Archimedes,  the 
great  geometrician;  who,  it  is  said,  when 
Syracuse  was  invested  by  the  Romans,^ 
defended  the  place  for  a  space  of  three 
years,  by  his  genius  and  enterprise.  The 
tomb  has  nothing  particular  to  strike  the 
eye  as  a  tomb  ;  there  is  a  sort  of  door- 
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way  entrance,  having  a  post  or  pillar  on 
either  side,  with  a  triangular  capital  (if  I 
may  so  call  it,)  over  head.  The  traveller 
sees  nothing  inside  but  loose  stones  and 
rubbish ;  no  inscription  is  visible,  though 
I  doubt  not,  but  that  some  existed,  which 
time  has  entirely  effaced.  This  is  all 
that  is  seen  of  Archimedes,  though  his 
name  and  memory  are  perpetuated,  by 
far  better,  and  more  valuable  remains  of 
himself— his  wisdom,  and  learning ;  more 
lasting  than  sculptured  memento,  either 
of  bronze  or  marble. 

Leaving  these  sad  and  silent  ruins,  we 
again  mounted  our  voiture,  and  drove  to 
St.  John's  Chapel,  a  famous  old  building, 
which  our  guide  informed  us,  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  Christian  Churches 
in  Sicily.  This  chapel  is  situated  in  the 
quarter  of  Acradina,  and  is  celebrated  for 
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being  built  over  those  catacombs,  so  well 
known  to  all  travellers  who  have  visited 
the  island.     We  were  much  struck  with 
the  picturesque,  yet  simple  beauty  of  this 
venerable  structure,  now  fast   crumbling 
to  ruins.      It  is  built  in  the  old   Gothic 
style,  and  has  very  heavy  massive  pillars, 
which  seem  to  defy  even  the  ravages  of 
time.      We   were    accosted    by  a   burly 
looking  friar,    in    his    hood   and    gown; 
counting  his   beads   as   he  addressed  us, 
pretending  to  be  very  devout,  I  dare  say, 
but  at  the  same  time  on  the  qui  vive  for, 
and  keenly  sensible  of,  the  advantages  of 
our  carlinies.     Upon  being  told  that  we 
had  come  to  look  over  his  chapel  and  the 
catacombs ;    he  gave  us  a  silent    assent, 
as   much  as  to   say,    ''Come   along   and 
welcome;    but  I  hope  you  will  pay  me" 
poor  man !  I  suppose  he  earned  his  liveli- 
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hood  by  means  of  small  donations  thank- 
fully received;  though,  I  dare  say,  the 
country  people  round  about,  feed  him 
well,  for  he  appeared  to  be  in  tolerable 
condition,  notwithstanding  his  vocations 
of  fast  and  penance!  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  Friar  Tibcky  and  asked  him,  if 
he  ate  dried  peas  and  beans,  and  drank 
of  the  pure  and  limpid  stream?  To  my 
astonishment,  he  opened  a  small  cupboard 
in  the  wall,  and  showed  me  a  plate  full  of 
the  former,  and  then  pointed  to  a  sort  of 
a  well,  where  there  was  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  latter.  I  doubt  not  we 
might  have  enacted  the  whole  scene  in 
Walter  Scott's  ^^  Ivanhoe,"  and  made  the 
worthy  Friar  produce  more  substantial 
food  than  the  meagre  supply  he  displayed 
before  us. 

The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  in  keeping 
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with  the  exterior,  all  as  aged  as  age 
could  render  it ;  the  very  wood  work 
was  fast  turning  to  dust,  and  gave  way 
to  the  touch;  there  was  nothing  par- 
ticularly fine,  but  still  interesting  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  age.  But  we 
came  to  see  the  catacombs;  and  after 
procuring  a  flambeau,  (for  which  we  had 
to  pay,  of  course,)  we  followed  the  Friar, 
who  led  the  way,  into  the  darksome  abodes 
of  death.  The  whole  of  these  catacombs 
resemble  more  a  series  of  streets  than 
anything  else,  branching  off  at  right 
angles  from  the  main  avenue,  which  is 
very  broad,  as  wide  as  a  street  in  any 
town.  There  are  several  more  streets, 
running  parallel  to  the  main,  and  all  are 
joined  by  the  ones  intersecting ;  and  again 
there  are  other  streets,  which  take  a 
circuitous   course,  and  lead  to   spacious 
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squares  and  comdores.  As  we  advanced, 
we  observed  deep  recesses  on  each  side, 
contiguous  to  one  another ;  these  are  cut 
in  the  solid  rock,  and  contain  each  of 
them  so  many  more  smaller  recesses, 
according  to  the  number  in  each  family ; 
some  of  these  had  been  private  property, 
from  the  vestiges  of  gates  and  locks  by 
which  they  were  secured ;  some  still 
visible.  The  walls  of  them  are  covered 
with  stucco  on  vermilion  grounds,  with 
colours  and  devices  of  various  descriptions, 
such  as  trees,  birds,  fishes,  &c.,  and  other 
funereal  emblems  ;  these  are,  however, 
much  defaced  by  time,  and  the  smoke  of 
the  torches,  the  intense  darkness  rendering 
it  necessary  to  place  the  latter  close  to 
the  walls,  to  enable  one  to  see  anything. 
These  extensive  and  very  curious  vaults 
are  ventilated   by  air,  admitted  through 
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apertures  from  above.  We  wandered 
over  them  for  a  long  while,  threading  the 
mazes  of  this  labyrinth,  guided  by  the 
lurid  glare  of  our  torches,  and  stopping 
every  now  and  then  to  hear  the  explana- 
tions of  particular  spots,  pointed  out  by 
the  Friar  and  our  indefatigable  "  cicerone^ 
It  is  said,  that  the  origin  of  these  sub- 
terranean passages  was  by  quarrying;  and 
that  the  hollows,  thus  excavated,  were 
used  as  places  of  concealment,  in  which 
the  primitive  faithfiil  assembled  secretly, . 
in  times  of  persecution,  to  perform  their 
devotions ;  and  that  they  were  subsequently 
employed  as  places  of  sepulture. 

On  a  hill  near  this  chapel  is  a  convent 
of  Capuchin  Friars,  but  we  did  not  visit 
it,  in  consequence  of  the  day  being  already 
far  spent,  and  it  was  time  for  us  to  return 
to  the  hotel ;  so  we  gave  the  worthy  Friar 
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his  donation,  and  bade  farewell  to  the 
rare  remains  of  antiquity,  upon  the 
beauties  of  which  we  had  been  feasting; 
highly  pleased  with  our  day's  jaunt,  and 
in  excellent  spirits,  from  the  effects  of  the 
drive  and  pure  country  air  we  had  been 
breathing. 

The  landscape  of  Syracuse  is  very 
beautiful.  In  the  back  ground,  we  beheld 
the  majestic  and  terrible  mount  Etna. 
Wherever  we  went,  strong  and  evident 
symptoms  of  earthquakes  presented  them- 
selves to  the  view.  It  is  said,  that  Syracuse 
has  been  frequently  visited  by  fearful 
convulsions  of  nature.  A  very  destructive 
shock  was  experienced  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  one  fourth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  perished  under  the  ruins 
of  their  houses  ;  being  therefore,  as  it 
is,  subject  to  such  visitations,  c^Cn  it  be 
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wondered  at,  that  the  place  is  so  scantily 
inhabited  ? 

We  visited   the  museum  on   our   way 
back,  and   there    saw    a    few   trumpery 
things   not  worth  mentioning.       I    con- 
trived to   secure   a   piece  of  a  petrified 
elephant's    tusk,   which   I  found   at   the 
door-way;   no  one  was  a  bit  the  wiser, 
and  I  dare  say  it  was  not  missed.     In  one 
part   of    the  town,  stands  the  pillars  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva ;   these  have  been 
built  upon,  and  the  roof  restored,  and  it 
is  now  a  very  extensive  church;  we  did 
not  stop  to  see  it,  though  I  had  a  good 
look,  as   we  drove   past  it.     The  pillars 
are  very  large  and  massive,   and   of  the 
Corinthian  order. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  we  found  our 
dinner  ready — a  paltry  meal,  very  dirtily 
dressed,  meat  as  tough  as   shoe-leather^ 
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vegetables  half-cooked,  wines  execrable! 
There  was  an  abundant  supply  of  ver- 
mecelli  and  macaroni ;  the  former  in  the 
soup,  and  the  latter  floating  in  oil,  as 
rancid  as  Ostend  butter.  It  was  evident 
that  our  landlord  and  his  household  were 
not  particularly  au  fait  at,  or  accustomed 
to,  receiving  and  entertaining  guests, 
whose  visits  to  this  establishment,  must  be 
like  those  of  angels,  few  and  far  between. 
Our  dinner  dispatched,  and  bills  paid, 
(and  they  amounted  to  little  or  nothing,) 
we  bid  farewell  to  old  Antonio,  our  white 
night-capped  guide,  paid  him  a  handsome 
handftil  of  money  for  his  valuable  ser- 
vices and  his  agreeable  conversation,  and 
proceeded  on  board ;  and,  in  a  short  while, 
we  were  steaming  along  most  joyously, 
under  the  influence  of  a  bright  moonlight 
evening,  the    coast    presenting   a  lovely 
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picture  of  light  and  shadow^  as  the  clouds 
drove  rapidly  over  the  shining  luminarj' 
above  us. 
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Straits  of  Messina— Scylla  and  Chary bdis — Mes- 
sina— Gens  d'Arraerie — ^Custom -house  Abuses — 
Visit  to  a  Convent— The  Vaults— The  Church  ot 
St.  Gregory. 

We  had  a  delightfiil  passage  during  the 
night,  but  it  became  very  stormy  towards 
the  morning,  as  we  entered  the  straits  of 
Messina;  the  consequence  may  be  ima- 
gined, and  some  of  us  longed  for  the  ship 
to  come  to  an  anchor.  The  straits  have  a 
beautifiil  approach,  giving  ample  food  for 
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the  pencil,  and  study  for  the  mind.     The 
coast  of  Calabria,  on  the  right  hand  side, 
showing  its  bold  and  rugged  soil,  torn,  as 
as  it  were,  by  successive  and  terrible  con- 
vulsions of  nature,  to  which  it    has  ever 
been    subject;    immense  fissures   in  the 
earth,  carrying  with  them  the  appearance 
of  their  being  on  the  point  of  swallowing 
up  the  sea,  and  all  that  is  in  it ;  gaping 
in    tremendous     grandeur,     and    givmg 
evidence  of  the  horrible    eflPects   of  that 
more   than   dreadful    calamity   to  which 
the   whole  coast  is   exposed — the  earth- 
quake.    What  awfiil   havoc  does  such  a 
visitation  commit !  It  spares  nothing ;  but 
swallows  up,  in  one  mouthfiil,  as  it  were, 
whole  towns  and  villages ;  how  fortunate 
are  we  at  home,  not  to  have  a  frequency 
of  such  things  !  Well  may  it  be  said,  that 
England  is  a  land  blessed  of  all  others. 
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Scylla  and  Charybdis,  localities  teeming 
with  frightfiil  accompaniments  of  deaths 
and  destruction,  and  well  known  in  clas- 
sical lore,  as  held  in  great  dread  and 
veneration,  by  the  ancients  ;  these  two 
presented  themselves  as  we  passed  through 
the  straits,  though,  I  must  confess,  that  I 
saw  nothing  so  fearful  as  I  had  been  led 
(from  boyish  recollections,  of  what  I  had 
read  in  my  school  books  of  them)  to 
suppose.  When  going  over  these  famous 
spots,  the  water  was  certainly  very  rough, 
and  we  rolled  and  pitched  most  violently 
but  we  saw  no  whirlpool  nor  did  we 
behold  those  dreaded  rocks,  both  so 
much  feared  by  the  ancients.  The  rough- 
ness at  that  particular  place,  is  owing  to 
the  narrowness  of  the  straits,  and  the 
consequent  rush  of  water  at  the  tides ;  for 
there  is  a  most  violent  tideway,  and  the 
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navigators  of  old,  (from  their  ignorance 
as  to  how  to  steer  their  mis-shapen  vessels 
through  such  waters,)  must  have  hrought 
themselves  into  such  positions,  that  in  all 
probability,  their  ships  must  either  have 
been  upset  by  the  rolling,  or  been 
swamped  by  the  swell.  From  representa- 
tions which  we  see  of  ancient  craft,  they 
must  have  been  dreadfully  crank;  and  it 
is,  I  believe,  a  well  known  fact,  that  such 
vessels  cannot  stand  a  heavy  sea;  they 
,  either  turn  keel  uppermost,  or  roll  so  deep 
that  the  water  gets  into  them,  and  down 
they  go  ;  in  addition  to  this,  our  naviga- 
tors of  former  times  knew  just  as  much 
about  sailoring  as  the  natives  of  the  coast 
of  India  do  generally  now  a-days.  Their 
fearing  the  straits  of  Messina,  therefore  as 
we  read  they  did,  is  not  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise ;  as  for  the  rock  of  Scylla,  there  were 
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abundance  of  them,  frowning  at  us  on  the 
shore,  and  if  they  were  fools  enough  (by 
trying  to  steer  clear  of  the  swell  of 
Charybdis)  to  run  upon  them,  it  must  be 
attributed  to  their  own  faults. 

We  reached  Messina  at  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  ran  into  the 
harbour,  amid  innumerable  shipping, 
moored  all  round.  It  is  a  pretty  place, 
and  the  view  of  the  country  from  the 
sea  is  very  fine.  The  town  itself  is  prettily 
situated,  and  there  is  a  goodly  show  of 
battlements,  towers,  domes  and  spires, 
with  other  extensive  buildings ;  high  and 
lofty  mountains,  and  hills  in  the  back 
ground,  covered  with  cultivation  to  the 
very  summits.  On  coming  to  an  anchor, 
we  were  boarded  by  the  police  authorities, 
and  a  fierce-looking  fellow,  with  a  huge 
broad  sabre,  (for  all  the  world  like  one  of 
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our  drummers'  dirks,  on  an  extensive 
scale)  dangling  at  his  side,  and  a  pair  of 
red  epaulettes,  large  enough  to  make  re- 
spectable mops  with,  on  his  shoulders : 
in  addition  to  this,  a  thing  on  his  head, 
resembling  an  inverted  pine-bucket,  with 
a  piece  of  leather  for  a  peak  standing  out 
at  right  angles  with  his  forehead,  com- 
pleted the  ornaments  of  this  man-of-war, 
this  searcher  of  trunks  and  carpet  bags, 
this  expert  detector  of  smuggled  goods ; 
he  was  very  fierce  and  determined,  stood 
at  the  gangway,  evidently  vnth  an  inten- 
tion of  performing  his  duty  this  time,  4f  he 
never  did  so  before.  His  coming  on 
board  was  apparent ;  so,  as  we  went  to 
the  side  vdth  our  carpet  bags,  &c.,  he 
topped  us,  Mrith  a  *'  Pardon,  Monsieur,  qtt 
avez  vom  la  ?"  I  suppose  this  was  the  only 
French  the  poor  man  was  possessed  of; 
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however,  a  couple  of  carlinies,  with 
^^V argent  pour  vousy'  as  I  placed  his 
answer  into  his  hands,  passed  us  free ; 
not  that  there  was  anything  objectionable 
in  our  bundles,  but  it  was  given  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  opening  at  the  gangway ; 
we  had  little  time  to  spare,  and  were 
anxious  to  be  on  shore  early.  I  presume 
the  man's  conscience  cleared  him  of  any 
dereliction  of  duty  he  may  have  com- 
mitted ;  he  laid  the  flattering  unction  to 
his  own  soul,  that  his  stopping  us  was 
quite  sufficient ;  as  for  the  taking  of  money, 
he  considered  that  to  be  all  in  the  way 
of  business :  ^'no  doubt,"  thought  he,  ''my 
good  father  confessor  will  absolve  me 
from  any  colouring  of  offence  with  which 
the  circumstance  may  be  tainted!**  and 
So  he  took  our  money  very  quietly,  and 
let  us  pass  on ;  if  he  got  a  donation  from 
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all  tbe  passengers,  he  most  hare  made  a 
pretty  pemij  of  it,  and  I  dare  say,  the 
same  fellow  rejoices  on  each  arriyal  of 
steamers  fall  of  English  passengers ;  for  it 
is  only  from  them  that  he  has  a  chance  of 
getting  any  thing ;  he  cannot  ever  expect 
much  from  any  other,  as  poor  beggars^ 
nine  out  often,  have  nothing  to  give.  On 
landing,  we  were  again  confronted  by 
Custom  house  people  wanting  to  look 
at  our  bags,  which,  of  course,  we  were 
forced  to  comply  with ;  we  were  not  de- 
tained long,  though  I  was  determined 
not  to  give  these  rascals  anything,  I 
never  met  with  such  bare-faced  rascality 
in  all  my  life — We  arrived  at  the  hotel, 
a  very  comfortable  quiet  place,  where  we 
ordered  dinner,  and  secured  rooms,  as  we 
were  to  sleep  on  shore  that  night.  And 
liere  I  beg  permission  to  remark^  in  regard 
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to  these  Custom  house  authorities^  which, 
with  the  passports,  are  pests,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  to  the  traveller ;  that  as 
it  is  really  necessary,  in  conformity  with 
their  regulations,  to  undergo  the  un- 
pleasant ordeal  of  having  his  baggage, 
however  small  the  quantity,  opened  and 
pulled  about,  it  is  always  most  advisable 
to  observe  two  things :  first,  to  say 
nothing  during  the  process  of  examination ; 
and  if  questioned,  to  give  as  short  answers 
as  possible ;  and  secondly,  to  be  as  civil 
and  as  polite  as  his  patience  will  permit 
him  to  be,  towards  those  who  are  con- 
ducting operations;  as,  however  free 
his  boxes,  &c.  may  be  of  objectionable 
articles,  the  search  will  be  carried  though, 
and  there  is  no  avoiding  it;  the  more 
talk,  the  stricter  is  their  scrutiny ;  some- 
what slipt  into  the  hand  of  the  man  who 
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searches^    is  an  excellent   arrangement; 
and  clears  his  baggage  in  two  minntes; 
and  if  it  should  so  happen,  that*  there  are 
a  few  cigars  in  one  of  the  trunks,  offering 
one  or  two  each  to  those  around,  is  an 
act  of  politeness  which  raises  him  in  their 
estimation  most  wonderfully;  the  foreigners 
are  dreadfully  fond  of  smoking,  and  can- 
not^ poor  fellows !  afford  to  indulge  in  it ; 
so  a  present  of  the  sort  acts  upon  their 
feelings^  and  if  there  should  be  any  other 
things^  they  are  passed  unnoticed.  Nowthese 
irregularities,  certainly,  and  such  as  should 
be   checked  by  those   whose   business   it 
is  to  do  so ;    still,  I  cannot  help  sayings 
that  I  think  the  existence  of  such  is  a 
great  comfort  to  travellers ;  and  without 
it,  the  pleasures  which  we  enjoy  in  tra- 
velling, are  sadly  impeded  by  the  pester^ 
ing  rules  and  regulations  of  those  imhecille 
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governments  through  which  we  have  to 
pass ;  it  is  only  in  countries  where  such 
governments  exists  that  these  are  enforced ; 
and  it  is  the  very  existence  of  such  rules, 
that  give  birth  to  all  the  roguery  and 
rascality,  on  the  parts  of  those,  who  have 
the  enforcing  of  them;  travellers  are 
obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  adopt  such 
means  as  lay  in  their  power,  to  avoid 
annoyance  and  interruption;  and  if  that 
all-conquering,  all-powerful  talisman,  has 
not  the  desired  eflPect,  I  do  not  know  what 

will. 

After  having  had  'our  breakfast  and 
dressed,  we  ordered  a  carriage,  and  with 
a  '^  valet  de  place''  for  our  guide,  pro- 
ceeded for  a  drive  over  the  town,  and 
into  the  country.  This  was  a  most 
pleasant  way  of  passing  the  day.  We 
generally  took  something  to  eat  with  us 
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in  the  carriage,  so  that  we  were  able  to 
stay  out  all  the  time,  and  return  to  a  late 
dinner.  The  town  of  Messina  is  a  far 
more  respectable  one  than  Syracuse ; 
more  modem  and  more  regular.  The 
streets  are  clean,  and  the  buildings  neat ; 
and  all  has  the  appearance  of  comfort  and 
health.  The  fortifications  are  good  and 
strong;  the  inhabitants  are  respectable 
in  their  appearance,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  something  of  business  going  on  at  the 
quay:  vessels  loading  and  discharging 
their  cargoes;  men  at  work,  and  carts 
and  waggons  moving  about.  The  soldiery 
are,  however,  very  inferior ;  at  least,  so  I 
thought,  from  the  specimens  I  saw  on 
duty  at  the  gates  and  elsewhere.  The 
drive  we  took  was  a  very  pleasant  one, 
out  of  the  town.  We  were  obliged  to 
get  out  of  the  carriage  to  ascend  a  hill ; 
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this  we  did  by  a  narrow  road  which   was 
at  the  time  undergoing  repair;  the  road 
(or  I  should  call  it  from  its  narrowness, 
a  path)   brought  us  to  the  top,   where 
stands  an  ancient  Convent  of  Capuchin 
Friars,  which  we  were  informed,  was  worth 
going  to  see.     I  do  not  exactly  know  the 
history  of  this  sacred  edifice ;  suffice  to 
say,  it  is  very  old,  .and  contains'some  relics 
of  very  ancient  date.     We  were  admitted 
by  a  venerable  Friar,  who  gave  us  his 
blessing,  (for  which  we  were  much  obliged,) 
aiid  we   entered  a  small  chapel  on  the 
right  hand  side.     By  the  way,  I  forgot 
to  mention,   that  the   first   thing  which 
attracted  our  attention,  was  a  daub  of  a 
painting,  doing  duty  as  a  screen,  in  front 
of  the   entrance    door-way,  representing 
St.  Peter  sending  souls  to  purgatory  :  the 
poor  souls  looked  very  miserable,  and  the 
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apostle  himself,  a  burly  fellow,  the  very 
type  of  a  jolly  farmer  in  his  smock  frock ; 
those  who  were  already  thrown  into  the 
abyss   of  temporary   punishment,    looked 
wretched   enough;   and   those  who   were 
tumbling  in,  looked  as  if  they  could  not 
help  it.     The  guide  crossed  himself,  as 
his  imagination  pictured  to  his  own  mind 
himself  similarly  situated.     On  entering 
the  little  chapel  on  the  right  hand  side, 
I  observed  the  Friar  take  something  off 
the  altar    table,   and   throw    it    on    the 
ground ;  it  fell  heavily,  and  as  the  room 
was   dark,  I  could  not  then  distinguish 
what  it  was ;  but  as  I  became  accustomed 
to  the  light,  I  saw,  to  my  great  horror,  a 
dead  child!     A  lady  who  was  with  me 
almost  fainted    at   the  sight;    the  dead 
infant'i^  mother  was  standing  outside  look- 
ing at  the  corpse  with  perfect  coolness  and 
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nonchalance.  I  asked  the  guide  what 
was  going  to  be  done  with  the 
body  ?  He  informed  me,  that  it  would 
be  kept  there  for  a  day  or  two,  whilst 
the  priests  oflfered  up  prayers  in  its 
behalf;  and  then  it  would  be  thrown 
into  a  grave  or  pit,  where  other  dead 
bodies  are  cast.  I  believe  they  have  a 
curious  mode  of  sepulture  here,  for  the 
poorer  classes  of  inhabitants;  all  dead 
bodies  which  cannot  be  interred  in  coflfins, 
are  cast  promiscuously  into  the  same  pit, 
devoid  even  of  clothes  or  covering  of  any 
sort — a  most  disgusting  and  unchristian- 
like  practice,  which  savages  even  are  not 
guilty  of.  The  old  Friar  led  us  down  a 
flight  of  worn-out  stone  steps,  into  the 
vaults;  and  here  a  most  revolting  sight 
met  our  view ;  worse  ten  thousand  times 
than  the  corpse  of  the  poor  little  child ; 
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The  vault  is  an  apartment  built  in  a 
circular  form  with  niches  or  recesses^  all 
round.  In  these  recesses  are  placed  the 
shrivelled  remains  of  what  once  were 
human  beings^the  defunct  Friars  of  the 
convent ;  horrible  objects,  sufficient  to 
make  one's  blood  run  cold.  These  objects 
are  placed  in  an  erect  posture,  supported 
by  ropes  round  the  waist  of  each,  clad 
in  their  grave  clothes,  with  their  hoods 
over  their  heads,  and  keeping  their  silent 
watch  in  ghastly  array.  There  they 
stood ;  some  of  them  had  been  dead  and 
Jbfuried,  and  taken  out  of  their  quiet 
graves,  and  placed  there  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years.  One  was  pointed  out  as 
having  been  one  hundred  and  ten  years 
of  age  when  he  died.  The  Friar  told  us, 
that  he  had  known  all  these  personally 
during  their  life-time ;  they  had  all  been 
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in  the  same  convent,  and  his  intimate 
friends  and  comrades ;  that  the  oldest  one 
had  died  just  as  he  came ;  that  they  were 
all  now  in  the  regions  of  bliss — ^peace  be 
to  their  souls!  One  niche  was  vacant, 
which  the  Friar  said  he  would  occupy ; 
so,  added  he,  *'  if  any  of  you  should  visit 
this  vault  hereafter,  and  see  that  niche 
occupied,  you  will  observe  in  the  loath- 
some shrivelled  skeleton,  the  poor  old  man 
who  is  now  talking  to  you.  I  doubt 
whether  you  will  be  able  to  recognise 
the  features ;  death  changes  the  state  of 
the  body,  but  cannot  touch  the  soul !" 
These  dead  bodies  are  dried  up  in  a 
most  extraordinary  way;  —  the  flesh  and 
skin  adhere  to  the  bones,  and  present  a 
most  revolting  spectacle  to  the  living. 
The  bodies,  after  burial,  are'  allowed  to 
remain  in  their  graves  for  two  years ;  after 
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which,  they  are  taken  up,  and  placed  as 
above  described.  I  have  heard  that  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  interred,  has  some 
peculiar  property  in  drying  up  dead  bodies, 
without  putrefaction;  so  that,  although 
life  is  extinct,  the  features  are  preserved 
for  some  time ;  those  I  saw,  were,  however, 
fast  crumbling  into  dust;  for  who  can  avert 
the  immutable  decree  of  Him  who  made 
and  fashioned  us  into  what  we  are? 
"  Dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
return." 

Quitting  the  convent,  we  walked 
onward  in  front  of  it,  to  a  spot  from 
whence  we  had  a  splendid  view  of  the 
surrounding  scenery.  We  went  down 
the  hill  to  where  our  carriage  was  waiting 
for  us,  and  drove  through  another  part  of 
the  town  to  the  Church  of  St.  Gregory, 
a  sacred  building    mentioned    to    us  as 
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worth  going  to  see.  It  put  me  much  in 
mind  of  St.  John's  Cathedral  at  Malta, 
though  perhaps,  in  point  of  size,  it  was 
larger.  The  interior  is  decorated  with 
paintings,  some  good,  but  others  again 
wretched  daubs.  The  walls  were  in 
some  parts  beautifully  inlaid  with  mosaic, 
representing  various  religious  subjects, 
and  upon  which  the  people  of  that  church 
place  great  importance.  The  Mosaic  work 
is  certainly  to  be  admired  as  being^some- 
thing  remarkably  unique  of  itself.  The 
rest  of  the  church  was  nothing  above  the 
common.  The  building  is  a  fine  one, 
and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  its 
favour. 

We  returned  home  late  in  the  evening, 
and  sat  down  to  a  very  good  dinner. 
The  charges  at  this  hotel  are  moderate, 
and  every  thing  supplied   was  good.      I 
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recommend  travellers  going  to  it ;  indeed, 
I  believe  it  is  the  one  generally  fre- 
quented by  respectable  people.  We  had 
a  comfortable  night's  rest  in  clean  beds, 
and  the  next  morning,  immediately  after 
breakfast,  joine'd  the  steamer ;  she  was 
got  underweigh,  and  we  were  off  before 
ten  o'clock. 
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The  Coast — Caprea — Approach  to  Naples — Bay  of 
Naples — Landing — Custom  House  again — Hotel 
de  CroceWe — ^Treatment  at  the  Hotel— Remarks 

Steaming  close  along  the  coast,  we 
stopped  at  two  small  seaports  to  take  in 
and  land  passengers  and  goods.  We 
witnessed  several  amusing  sights  which 
we  had  never  before  seen ;  for  instance, 
the  meetings  and  partings  of  the  different 
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people  coming  onboard  or  going  on  shore; 
great,  big  be-wiskered  men,  kissing  and 
hugging  one  another  in  the  most  ludi- 
crous manner.  There  was  one  shrivelled 
up  old  lady  whom  we  took  up  at  Tropea; 
she  was  followed  on  board  by  a  suite  of 
about  ten  or  twelve  men,  all  apparently 
respectable  people,  and  her  connexions; 
poor  body !  she  was  as  sick  as  she  could 
possibly  be  when  she  joined  us,  and 
became  worse  in  the  saloon.  When  the 
men  were  about  to  quit,  they  each  came 
and  kissed  the  old  lady ;  during  which 
operation,  they  hugged  and  kissed  each 
other.  I  can  only  say,  that  it  made  me 
sick  to  look  at  them.  Then  again,  on 
deck  a  similar  farce  was  enacted;  we 
beheld  a  great  fellow,  come  up  and  thro? 
his  arms  in  a  theatrical  manner,  round  the 
captain,    and    give   him   a    kiss,    which 
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sounded  like  the  drawing  of  a  cork.  And 
again  forward,  on  the  forecastle,  we  saw 
boatmen  in  wet  frocks,  embracing  the 
sailors,  and  kissing  away  till  all  was  blue. 
I  wonder  how  our  jacks  would  like  such 
marks  of  affection  from  any  of  the  Deal 
boatmen !  I  should  say,  they  would  prefer 
them  from  their  Molls  and  Polls  of 
Wapping. 

The  scenery  on  the  coast  is  very  pic- 
turesque. The  shore  cold  and  rocky, 
holding  out  a  dreadftil  reception  in  case 
of  ship  wreck.  The  land  appeared  to  be 
uncultivated  in  most  parts,  and  presents 
features  ragged  and  torn,  similar  to  what 
we  had  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Messina ;  however,  as  we  neared 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  the  general 
aspect  of  the  country  improved';  small 
towns  and  villages  and  shattered  houtses 
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appeared  here  and  there.  The  rocl^ 
island  of  Caprea,  famous  as  having  been 
the  summer  residence  of  the  tjrrant  Tibe- 
rius, lay  on  our  left,  and  we  passed  so 
close  to  it,  that  we  could  see  the  ruins 
(or  rather  a  portion)  of  the  baths,  and 
other  buildings,  which  present  to  the  eye 
of  the  traveller  sad  remains  of  former 
grandeur,  and  wrecks  of  the  devastating 
hand  of  Time;  some  of  us  wished  to 
land,  but  could  not  do  so,  even  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  These  people  are  very 
unaccommodating.  I  think  they  ought  to 
make  the  island,  on  purpose  to  enable 
travellers  to  see  it,  as  being  connected 
with  ancient  history.  Had  there  been 
a  boat,  I  most  certainly  would  have  gone 
and  visited  the  spot;  and  I  could  have 
got  back  to  Naples  the  next  day :  but  as 
no  boat  was   visible,   I  was   obliged  to 
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content  myself  with  a  peep  through  my 
glass. 

About  dawn  the  next  morning,  we  were 
nearing  Naples;  the  water  beautifully 
smooth  and  clear ;  so  deep,  that  we  were 
within  a  step  almost  from  the  rocks, 
which  hung  over  us  in  grand  and  silent 
dignity ;  there  was  not  even  a  ripple  beat- 
ing against  them. 

The  approach  to  Naples  is  magnificent. 
Who  has  not  read,  or  seen,  or  heard 
mention  made  of 'the  beautiful  bay?  or 
of  the  surrounding  scenery?  The  tre- 
mendous and:  angry-looking  Vesuvius, 
on  the  oneside,  and  the  lovely  sweep  of 
the  bay,  with  the  city  and  lofty  castles, 
on  the  other.  Magnificent  is  not  a  term 
sufficiently  applicable — ^beautiful  is  barely 
justifiable — lovely  is  nearer  the  mark ;  but 
I  think,  if  I  were  to  say  glorious,  all  the 
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above  will  be  included  in  that  one  word. 
The  sight  was  indeed  a  glorious  one! 
and  never  shall  I  forget  the  sensation  1 
felt,  as  we  entered  this  fieunous  bay; 
and  the  whole  scene  burst  at  once  upon 
upon  us!  When  shall  I  see  the  like 
again?  The  fine  day  added  colouring 
to  the  picture,  which,  even  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  was  firaught  with  a  richness 
I  cannot  venture  to  describe.  Vessels  of 
all  sorts  moving  about,  added  life  to  the 
whole,  and  the  hills  in  the  background 
covered  with  cultivation,  and  thickly 
dotted  with  houses,  completed  it.  It  was 
about  two  o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
we  came  to  anchor  in  the  harbour, 
amongst  steamers  and  other  vessels.  We 
were  boarded  by  the  police  of  the  place ; 
and  the  fellows  strutted  about  the  decks, 
looking  as   fierce  and   as  impertinent  as 
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they  could.  In  due  course  of  time  we 
quitted  the  ship^  and  landed  opposite 
the  Custom  House,  where  we  went  to 
pass  our  luggage,  and  to  go -through 
the  usual  ceremony  of  putting  carlinies 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  most 
concerned  in  receiving  them;  and  who 
were  nothing  loth  to  accept  such  proofs 
of  our  affection  for  them,  at  so  easy  a 
rate,  as  that  of  opening  our  hoxes  and 
shutting  them  again.  I  must  assure  the 
reader,  that  it  is  quite  the  fashion  here, 
as  it  was  at  other  places,  for  the  hest 
dressed  and  most  respectable  amongst 
them,  to  receive  even  the  smallest  trifle 
most  grateftdly.  I  remember  one  person, 
whom  I  really  took  to  be  some  rich 
gentleman ;  he  was  standing  in  the 
office,  and  I  was  admiring  the  neatness 
of  his  attire.     I    observed  him   looking 
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hard  at  me^  as  I  entered^  as  indeed 
he  did  at  the  rest  of  our  party ;  how- 
ever, I  caught  his  eye,  and  asked  a 
man,  (the  servant  of  one  of  us,  an 
Italian  picked  up  at  Malta,)  who,  and 
what  the  individual  was  ?  "  He  is  one 
of  the  Custom  House  clerks.  Sir,"  said 
he ;  "  if  you  give  him  something,  you 
will  not  he  detained  ;  just  give  him  a 
couple  of  carlinies.**  I  hesitated,  and 
remarked  upon  the  probabilities  of  hurt- 
ing his  feelings  by -offering  so  small  a 
sum;  the  servant  upon  this,  said,  ''try 
him.  Sir,  he  is  as  poor  as  possible,  not- 
withstanding his  dress ;  he  will  take 
whatever  you  give  him,  and  be  content ** 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  do  so;  but 
to  satisfy  myself,  gave  the  two  carlinies 
into  the  servant's  hands,  to  see  how  it 
would  end;   and  desired  him  to  present 
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the  money ;    this   the   servant   did,   and 
the   poor  man  howed  and   scraped,  and 
appeared   as   delighted  as  if  he  had  re- 
ceived a  cheque  for  a  hundred  pounds. 
I  mention  this  as  one  instance,  to  show 
the  reader  to  what  these  men   will   de- 
scend,  if  the  silver  (however  small   the 
quantity)   is   forthcoming.     I    could  not 
have  believed  it  possible,  that  the  indi- 
vidual   I    allude    to,    could    have    been 
guilty  of  such  a  beggarly  act,  as  to  re- 
ceive   so    small    a   sum;     and   that    for 
doing  the  very  thing  which  his  situation 
placed  him  there  to  prevent.      We  see 
strange  things  in  strange  countries.    The 
two   carlinies    cleared  our  baggage,  and 
we   hired  a   vehicle,   and    drove  to  the 
hotel  de   Crocelle,   the  most  respectable 
and  most  fashionable  at  Naples.     I  went 
there,   not   on   the   latter   account,    but 
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because  airthe  other  less  expensive  ones 
were  full.  The  English  had  come  to 
Naples  that  season,  in  large  numbers  ; 
almost  every  carriage  we  saw  was  anEnglish 
one.  We  secured  rooms,  ordered  dinner, 
and  made  ourselves  comfortable.  I  re- 
commend every  one  going  to  the  Crocelle, 
because  it  is  an  excellent  establishment, 
where  we  found  the  living  to  be  just 
as  cheap,  or  just  as  expensive  as  at  any 
other  place;  all  depends  on  the  parties 
themselves.  The  attendance  is  good,  the 
fare  first-rate,  and  the  wines  exquisite; 
the  maitre  d'hote  is  a  very  civil,  gentle- 
manly person ;  is  ready  to  do  every  or 
anything  for  you,  gives  you  every  infor- 
mation you  require;  and  renders  you 
every  assistance  in  his  power,  regarding 
papers,  passports,  &c. ;  the  charges  are 
very  moderate ;    you  find  yourself  quite 
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at  home ;  the  rooms  private  and  com- 
fortable, and  there  are  servants  exclu- 
-sively  attached  to  each  suite  of  apart- 
partments.  We  were  at  Naples  for  four 
days ;  we  lived,  certainly,  not  very  econom- 
ically;  the  bill  amounted  to  about  <£15  al- 
together ;  this  included  carriage  hire,  ticket 
to  opera,  and  other  extras.  We  were  cer- 
tainly much  pleased  with  our  quarters,  and 
only  regretted  that  we  were  not  able  to 
stay  there  for  a  longer  period  than  we  did. 
We  were  now  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ; 
and  thus  far  had  we  progressed,  though 
slowly,  on  our  journey  homewards.  Time 
was  fast  flying  by,  and  our  sojourn  at 
Naples  found  us  verging  towards  the 
end  of  January.  Still  we  were  delighted 
that  we  had  selected  this,  in  preference 
to  the  direct  route  to  Marseilles ;  for  we 
saw  a  great    deal    that  repaid  us  fully 
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for  the  delay;  and  I  would  not  have 
missed  seeing  Naples  and  its  neighbour- 
hood^ for  all  the  world!  I  ask  the 
reader^  b  it  not  better  to  come  home 
overland,  and  by  the  way  we  took,  than 
that  abominable  slow  business  round  the 
Cape? 

I  cannot  close  this  chapter,  without 
stating  it  as  my  very  humble  opinion, 
that  whatever  objections  there  may  be 
(and  I  know,  and  have  heard,  that  there 
are  such)  in  the  mode  of  travelling 
across  the  desert ;  whatever  inconveni- 
ences the  traveller  may  be  subjected  to 
during  the  rapid  transit ;  if  he  adopts 
the  course  I  pursued,  and  comes  home 
the  way  I  did— all  that  he  will  enjoy 
during  the  latter  period  of  his  journey, 
will  counter-balance,  and  make  up  for, 
all  the  sufferings  and  disagremens  of  the 
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former,  if  in  real  truth  he  experiences 
the  one,  or  the  other.  But,  I  think  it 
to  be  a  true  observation,  and  I  have 
generally  found  it  to  be  the  case  in  my 
experience,  that  the  objections  I  allude 
to,  of  inconveniences— of  discomforts — 
of  rapidity — of  this  thing  and  that,  take 
their  origin  from,  and  are  made  by,  dis- 
contented hypochondriacs,  who  are  at  a 
perpetual  controversy  with  themselves, 
and  everybody,  and  thing  they  meet 
with.  They  are  not  content  at  grumb- 
ling and  growling  about  nothing,  and 
making  themselves  unhappy  thereby  ;  but 
they  take  a  strange  pleasure  in  trying 
to  make  those  about  them  so  also.  It 
is  a  great  pity,  that  such  persons  should 
cloy  the  pleasures  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures; and  I  am  only  surprised,  that 
men    of    common    sense     should    allow 
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themselves  to  be  biased  by  the  idle  talk 
and  foolish  prejudices  of  a  set  of  people, 
whose  intellects  are,  some  of  them,  as 
wanting,  as  are  their  brains  disordered,  by 
a  lengthened  stay  in  the  land  of  the  East; 
a  set  of  superannuated  old  women,  either 
in  their  dotage,  or  second  childhood. 
I  recommend  my  friends  to  judge  for 
themselves,  instead  of  allowing  others  to 
judge  for  them,  and  not  to  be  led  away 
by  their  croakings  and  fault  findings. 
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City  of  Naples — Soldiery — A  Trip  to  Pompeii — 
Remarks  on  Starting — ^The  Drive  thither — Bar- 
racks for  Troops — Portici — Approach  to  Pompeii 
— The  Guard  over  the  Ruins — Guides — Conclud- 
ing Observations. 

What  a  beautiful  city  is  Naples !  What 
splendid  buildings,  public  and  private! 
What  clean,  well  laid  out  streets!  The 
different  churches,  the  theatres,  the  mu- 
seums, the  palaces,  the  fortifications !  Who 
would  not  see  Naples  ?  I  cannot,  I  dare  not, 
attempt  a  description.  I  should utterlyfail ; 
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the  task  would  be  too  difficult  to  per- 
fonn;  and^  as  it  has  been  already  de- 
tailed and  expatiated  upon  by  others, 
I  shall  say  little  or  nothing  on  the  sub- 
ject; suffice  it,  that  I  was  much  de- 
lighted with  the  whole,  and  most  earnestly 
do  I  recommend  those  who  have  not 
seen  it,  to  lay  out  a  few  of  their  slum- 
bering pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and 
take  a  trip  there  some  fine  day,  very 
early  in  spring;  and  if  they  are  not 
pleased  as  much  as  I  was,  I  am  very 
much  mistaken.  Italy  is  the  paradise 
of  Europe,  and  Naples  is  its  bower. 
Read  what  the  immortal  Bjrron  says  of 
Naples;  he  gives  a  glowing  description 
of  it,  and  does  justice  to  the  subject. 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  the  soldiery.  I  must  con- 
fess,   disappointed;     I     expected    better 
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things ;  the  disappointment^  consequently^ 
was  great.  The  Neapolitan  soldiers  are 
decidedly  of  a  very  low  description,  not 
only  in  point  of  general  appearance,  but 
low  in  stature.  They  are  not  at  all  to 
be  compared  in  bulk  or  height,  to  the 
Padsha's  troops  in  Egypt;  and,  as  for 
their  equipments  or  dress,  they  are  shabby 
in  the  extreme.  Our  native  troops  in 
India  would  beat  them  off  the  field  in 
every  respect ;  and  I  dare  say,  taking 
the  expression  in  the  real  signification, 
our  sable  visaged  ^^sipahees''  would  find  it 
no  very  difficult  matter  to  make  them 
scamper.  But,  in  very  truth,  the  troops 
at  Naples  are  a  disgrace  to  the  country. 
I  never  saw  such  unsoldier-like  looking, 
cut-throat  ruflians  in  all  my  life,  (the 
Egyptians  excepted,  for  they  do  carry  the 
day,  in  point  of  ill-looks,)  their  uniforms 
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badly  made;  their  accoutrements  hang 
about  them  in  a  most  slovenly  manner ; 
their  arms  appeared  dirty;  in  fact^  their 
tout  ensemble  was  shameful ;  what  sort 
of  officers  they  have  I  know  not :  if  we 
are  to  judge  of  them  from  the  men,  I 
should  say  the  former  are  upon  a  par 
with  the  latter:  the  old  saying  here, 
holds  good, ''  like  master,  like  man.'* 

As  the  time  of  our  stay  at  Naples 
was  to  be  very  limited,  we  determined 
upon  setting  to  work  at  once,  and  see- 
ing all  the  wonderful  sights,  for  which 
this  part  of  the  world  is  so  famous :  so, 
before  retiring  that  evening,  I  sent  for 
the  master  of  the  hotel,  and  desired  him 
to  have  everything  ready  for  a  trip  to 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  which  we  would 
visit  the  next  morning,  as  early  as  pos- 
sible.    I   ordered   a   carriage    and   pair. 
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a  basket  of  eatables^  consisting  of  cold 
fowls,  sandwitches,  fruit,  some  bottled 
porter,  and  a  bottle  or  two  of  good  port 
wine.  I  engaged  the  services  of  a  valet 
de  place,  and  arranged  that  we  should 
start  at  eight  o'clock,  so  as  to  have  the 
whole  day  before  us. 

The  next  morning  we  made  an  early 
breakfast,  jumped  into  our  carriage,  (a 
dashing  barouche,  with  a  pair  of  well- 
conditioned  horses,  and  a  coachman  in 
livery,)  and  drove  oflP,  picking  up  a 
lady  en  route,  whom  we  had  engaged 
to  form  a  trio  in  our  party.  The  morning 
was  lovely,  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky ;  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  air  was  de- 
lightfully cold  and  bracing;  'twas  such 
a  morning  as  I  fancy  one  meets  with 
no  where  but  in  Italy,  notwithstanding 
the    season    of    the    year.      With    what 
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joyous  anticipations  did  we  start  on 
this  expedition.  We  were  to  see  the 
ruins  of  a  city  which  had  been  buried 
nearly  1^600  years^  a  place  as  famous 
for  its  antiquity^  as  it  is  for  its  having 
been  covered  by  the  ashes  of  that  ter- 
rible engine  of  destruction — Mount  Vesu- 
vius ;  and  restored  to  the  light  of  day 
by  the  meerest  accidental  discovery^  made 
by  a  peasant.  What  wonders  have  been 
made  known  to  the  living  world!  In 
viewing  these  remains^  what  feelings  do 
they  awaken  in  the  mind,  and  what 
rich  food  do  they  afford  to  the  classical 
student,  and  the  learned  in  ancient  lore ! 
Oh,  how  I  wished  I  were  then  a  boy 
at  school,  with  all  myLatin  at  my  fingers' 
end!  Now,  alas!  all  my  learning  had 
evaporated  like  smoke,  and  had  yielded 
place   to   the   more  barbarous  jargon   of 
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Oriental  languages  !  What  would  I  not 
have  given  for  the  knowledge  I  once 
had  of  the  classics^  to  have  aided  me  in 
my  wanderings  over  this  city  of  the 
dead  I  Proh,  pudor !  that  I  should  have 
so  entirely  thrown  up  such  usefiil  attain- 
ments! Little  did  I  think,  when  I  de- 
serted my  Latin  and  Greek,  for  Persian  and 
Hindustanee,  that  the  time  would  come, 
when  the  former  would  be  of  use  to  me 
on  occasions,  when  the.  latter  would  be 
put  aside  as  diabolical  trash!  Take 
warning,  my  young  readers,  and  forget 
not  your  dead  languages,  in  acquiring 
those  of  the  living.  However,  I  was 
not  so  far  behind,  or  so  ignorant,  but 
that  I  could  distinguish  various  points; 
for  instance:  I  remembered,  and  could 
understand  the  various  compartments  of 
the  buildings,  the  terms  of  the  different 
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rooms  in  the  houses  and  I  could  translate 
some  few  of  the  mscriptions^  and  could  de- 
scribe the  subjects  of  the  paintinfj^  on  the 
waits;  so  far  so  good:  but  I  found 
myself  sadly  at  a  loss  sometimes^  and 
was  obliged  to  guess  at  what^  perhaps, 
I  would  have  known  at  once,  had  I  been 
more  au  fait  at  my  Latin.  I  freely 
confess,  that  I  never  felt  myself  look  so 
small,  as  when  several  questions  were 
put  to  me,  and  I  was  unable  to  answer 
them.  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  this 
slight  digression,  if  I  may  call  it  such ; 
I  could  not  help  making  it^  as  really 
the  knowledge  of  one's  Latin  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  such  classical  re- 
mains, (as  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum)  is 
of  such  importance,  that  I  quote  myself, 
or  rather  my  forgetfrilness,  as  a  warning 
to  others,  that  they  may  not  neglect  the 
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great  advantages  of  possessing  such  know- 
ledge, at  a  time,  when  they  least  expect 
it  to  be  of  service  to  them. 

Our  drive  lay  through  the  streets, 
skirting  the  bay;  the  road,  as  we  came 
more  into  the  country,  continuing  along 
the  water  side  for  some  distance.  We 
passed  some  very  fine  buildings;  amongst 
them,  the  most  conspicuous,  and  at  the 
same  time,  most  remarkable  was,  an 
immense  range  of  barracks,  sufficiently 
extensive  to  admit  of  their  containing 
(on  my  word,  I  am  not  quite  certain 
how  many,  but  if  I  recollect  right,  or 
if  I  heard  right,  my  man  told  me) 
50,000  men !  The  whole  is  one  solid 
mass  of  apartments,  in  three  stories, 
and  as  straight  as  a  line  can  be  drawn ; 
standing  at  one  end,  the  further  one 
dwindles  down  to  almost  a  sharp  point. 
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as  the  eye  follows  the  lines  of  perspec- 
tive. These  are  noble  barracks,  certainly ; 
and,  from  the  hasty  glance  I  obtained 
of  them  as  we  drove  by,  they  appeared 
to  me  to  have  been  well  built,  lofty  and 
well  ventilated ;  they  are  situated  close 
upon  the  water's  edge.  There  are  apart- 
ments for  all  ranks,  from  the  General- 
issimo down  to  the  drummer-boy;  and 
the  officers'  quarters  are  so  arranged, 
that  they  are  quite  private  from,  though 
contiguous  to,  those  of  the  men.  I 
think  the  stables  for  the  horses  are  be- 
low the  level  of  the  ground ;  I  did 
not,  however,  see  them.  There  is  no 
open  space  attached  to  these  barracks; 
and  the  whole  is  enclosed  by  a  wall 
about  twelve  feet  high,  close  to  the 
building ;  so,  that  where  so  many  troops 
could  assemble  for  exercise,  I  know  not 
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All  that  I  saw  of  the  military,  were  a 
few  sentries  at  the  gates;  but  the  bar- 
racks, themselves,  were  quite  empty. 
Naples  seemed  to  me  to  be  swarming  with 
soldiery  of  all  arms,  but  where  they  were 
quartered,  I  did  not  happen  to  ascertain. 

The  road  we  took  was  the  one  to 
Nocera,  passing  through  Portici,  Resina, 
and  Torre  del  Greco,  until  we  came  to 
Torre  del  Anunziata,  which  is  about 
eleven  or  twelve  miles  from  Naples. 
Portici  is  an  extensive  town,  built  over 
slumbering  Herculaneum,  which  lies 
buried  for  the  most  part  in  silent  mystery, 
only  portions  of  it  having  been  excavated. 
From  the  circumstance  of  a  town  being 
built  over  the  site,  which  covers  the 
ancient  city,  the  latter  must  remain  for 
ever  concealed  ;  any  attempts  to  excavate 
beyond  what  has   already  been    exposed. 
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would  inyolve  the  upper  town  in  ruin^  and 
endanger  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  scenery^  as  we  drove  along,  was  lovely 
and  animating.  We  were  stopped  on  the 
road  by  the  police,  to  enquire  if  we  had 
anything  contraband  in  our  carriage ;  a 
ridiculous  farce,  as  foolish  as  those  who 
instituted  it.  At  Torre  del  Anunziata,  we 
took  the  ancient  route  from  Rome  to 
Herculaneum,  which  was  not  in  very 
good  order  for  four-wheeled  carriages  of 
the  present  day ;  however,  we  preferred 
it  as  being  the  shorter  of  the  two,  and 
we  thought  it  just  as  well  to  go  over  it, 
as  being  a  part  of  the  famous  Appian  way, 
leading  right  up  to  the  street  of  the  tombs. 
The  approach  to  Pompeii  presented 
huge  heaps  of  rubbish  on  either  side  of 
the  road,  the  produce  of  the  excavations. 
The  city  itself  lies  low,  in  a  sort  of  a 
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valley  as  it  were^  surrounded  by  these 
mounds  of  rubbish :  so^  that  nothing  is 
visible  until  you  arrive  at  the  entrance 
gate ;  a  modern  affair  with  small  build- 
ings^ such  as  guard  rooms  and  little 
cottages  attached^  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  soldiery  and  other  public 
servants  belonging  to  the  department 
employed  in  opening  the  ruins. 

Arrived  at  this  gate^  we  alighted^  and 
were  immediately  introduced  to  an  official, 
who  presented  himself;  our  man  telling 
him,  that  I  was  an  English  officer,  come 
with  the  ladies,  to  spend  the  day  at,  and 
view  the  ruins.  We  procured  a  man  to 
carry  our  basket  of  provender,  and 
directed  the  coachman  to  go  round  to  the 
other  side  of  the  city,  to  bait  his  horses, 
and  attend  our  coming.  There  is  a 
strong  guard  of  veterans  stationed  here. 
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which  furnishes  details  to  different  parts, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  most 
important  and  valuable  of  the  ruins— 
a  very  necessary  precaution ;  as,  if  there 
were  no  one  to  look  after  them,  Pompeii, 
(or  rather  what  remains  of  it)  would  very 
soon  he  carried  away  piecemeal.  In 
former  days,  visiters  were  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  city  as  long  as  they  pleased; 
which  indulgence,  some  unprincipled  folks 
took  advantage  of ;  and  one  night  walked 
off  with  some  most  valuable  relics, 
committing  infamous  extravagances,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  buildings,  and 
the  disgust  of  the  king  of  Naples ;  who 
forthwith  directed  that  a  guard  should  be 
placed  there,  and  that  nobody  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  before  sunrise,  or  to 
remain  after  sunset. 

There  are  a  particular  set  of  men  in 
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livery,  attached  to  the  ruins,  who  are 
regularly  paid  and  clothed  by  government, 
employed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  visitors,  and  of  pointing  out 
all  the  curiosities  worthy  of  notice. 
These  are  called  guides,  and  very  useful 
people  they  are :  men  who  have  been  at 
Pompeii  from  their  childhood  upwards, 
and  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
histories,  names,  &c.,  of  all  the  places,  and 
the  subjects  of  all  the  pictures  on  the 
walls;  the  great  drawback,  in  these  old 
fellows,  is,  their  inability  to  converse  in 
English;  they  may  make  the  same  remark 
on  our  ignorance  of  their  language — very 
true ;  still  the  drawback  is  more  inconve- 
nient to  us,  as  if  they  could  explain  things 
to  us  in  English,  it  would  facilitate  mat- 
tersj  and  save  us  the  trouble  of  trying  to 
talk  Italian,  of  which  we  may  not  know 
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one  syllable;  or  if  we  ever  did,  of  which 
we  did  not  then  remember  a  single  sen- 
tence. The  old  valet  rascal  we  had,  was 
but  a  sorry  interpreter ;  so  that  we  got  on 
badly,  being  obliged  to  work  our  way  by 
guessing ;  however,  it  was  all  very  agree- 
able, and  we  enjoyed  ourselves,  which 
after  all,  was  the  main  thing.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  visiter  to  take  plenty  of  loose 
cash,  in  small  coin,  in  his  pockets ;  as  there 
is  a  constant  demand  for  it,  in  more  ways 
than  one.  If  you  wish  to  pick  up  a  stone, 
or  bit  of  marble,  your  hand  must  first  go 
into  your  pocket  before  you  can  touch  the 
one  or  the  other.  I  brought  away  several 
odds  and  ends,  and  I  had  to  pay  highly 
too  for  them.  The  old  guide  was  as  cun- 
ning as  a  serpent,  and  had  his  eye  open 
upon  us  all ;  but  when  the  silver  was  put 
into  his  hands,  he  was  as  blind  as  a  bat. 
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.  would  not,  or  could  not,  see  for  the  world. 
Anything  of  consequence,  of  course  we  did 
not  attempt  to  remove  or  touch ;  I  poked 
about  with  my  stick,  as  usual,  but  found 
nothing.  What  would  I  not  have  given 
to  have  fallen  in  with  a  ring  or  a  cameo,  or 
even  a  rusty  nail ;  but  alas !  I  was  not  so 
fortunate ;  my  good  luck  left  me  in  the 
theatre  at  Syracuse.  But,  let  us  proceed 
towards  the  ruins  at  once ;  pray  excuse 
me,  gentle  reader,  for  keeping  you  so  long 
waiting  at  the  gateway.  I  have  to  crave 
your  indulgence,  in  following  me  patiently 
through  this  delightful  ramble ;  over  these 
remains  of  an  interesting  people,  now  no 
more ;  and  I  heartily  trust,  that  you  will 
pardon  any  inaccuracy  of  description,  or 
any  errors,  of  which,  (having  as  I  before 
observed,  made  but  few  notes)  I  may  be 
guilty;    my    narrative     is    mostly    from 
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memory,  though  I  venture  to  observe,  with 
all  modesty,  that  if  my  friends  were  to 
consult  works  written  by  celebrated  men, 
giving  beautiful  and  accurate  details  of 
this  place,  founded  on  minute  surveys,  of 
lengthened  periods,  with  science  and 
learning,  and  cultivated  minds  for  their 
guide  and  assistance;  I  thinks  if  I  am 
not  much  mistaken,  the  short  sketch  I  am 
about  to  ^ve,  of  what  I  saw  in  the  space 
of  less  than  eight  hours,  will  not  abound 
with  so  great  a  number  of  mistakes,  as  to 
draw  down  upon  my  head  the  ire  or  sar- 
casm of  those  who  may  favoiAr  these  pages 
with  a  perusal. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Diomed's  Villa — Wine  Vaults — Jars,  or  Amphoroe 
—  Julia's  Bath — The  various  Apartments  —  The 
Street  of  the  Tombs — Fortifications. 

The  first  building  to  which  we  were 
conducted^  was  the  Villa  Suburbance,  or 
Diomed's  Villa,  called  so  fi-om  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  existence  of  a  tomb, 
discovered  about  the  same  period,  im- 
mediately opposite  to  it,  bearing  that 
name.  The  supposed  proprietor  was 
known  to  have  existed  in  Pompeii,  and 
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is  said  to  have  been  an  opulent  wine 
merchant;  his  riches  had  enabled  him 
to  live  in  the  splendid  Villa,  o\er  the 
ruins  of  which  we  were  now  wandering. 
Extensive  subterranean  passages  or  vaults^ 
wherein  were  found  large  earthen  jars, 
or  amphorce,  are  the  principal  causes 
for  ascribing  to  Diomed  the  calling 
of  a  vendor  of  wines.  That  he  was  a 
wealthy  one  there  is  no  doubt.  The 
remains  of  his  house  speak  for  them- 
selves. There  are  still  many  doubts 
as  to  who  was  the  real  owner ;  how- 
ever^ as  it  is  not  of  much  consequence 
here,  we  will  put  down  Diomed  for 
its  quondam  lord  and  master,  and  con- 
sider him  such  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
We  first  traversed  the  cellars,  in  which 
were  foimd  between  fifteen  to  twenty 
skeletons,  those  of  the  unfortimate  mem- 
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bers  of  the  family,  who  had  betaken 
themselves  thither  at  the  moment,  when 
Vesuvius  began  its  dreadful  vomitings. 
The  father  of  the  family  fled,  abandon- 
ing to  their  fate  those,  whom,  from  ties 
of  paternal  regard,  he  should  have  clung 
closer  to  in  the  hour  of  danger;  but, 
alas !  the  love  of  life  proved  too  strong ; 
and  accompanied  by  a  slave,  carrying 
his  most  precious  moveables,  he  fled  to 
the  sea,  which  he  never  reached  alive. 
His  daughter,  two  children,  and  the 
other  members  of  his  household,  as  above 
mentioned,  sought  protection  in  the  sub- 
terranean vaults,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
the  wine  jars  already  there  stored,  and 
the  provisions  which  they  brought  down 
with  them,  they  probably  considered  as 
stifficient  refiige  against  an  evil,  of  which 

they  could  not  guess  the  whole  extent. 
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The  hope  was  mdeed  a  vain  one;  for 
their  place  of  refuge  proved  their  grave ; 
as  they  were  suffocated  by  the  ashes 
which  filled  the  apartment;  through  the 
ventilators  over  head,  the  volcanic  matter 
penetrated  in  so  fine  a  powder,  that 
the  forms  of  their  persons  and  apparel, 
remained  impressed  in  it.  The  vital 
air  inside  was  changed  into  a  sulphur- 
eous vapour ;  and  in  their  despair,  longing 
for  the  pure  breath  of  heaven,  they 
rushed  to  the  door,  already  choked  with 
scorice  and  ruins,  and  perished  in  agonies, 
on  which  the  imagination  does  not  will- 
ingly dwell.  The  man  with  us  pointed 
out  the  mark  on  the  wall,  from  whence 
was  taken  the  mould  of  the  bosom  of 
one  of  the  females,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  daughter  ;  this  mould  is  shown 
in  the  museum  at  Naples.     The  vaults 
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are  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
There  were  the  wine  jars  alluded  to, 
standing  against  the  walls,  as  if  placed 
there  but  yesterday ;  in  some  of  these,  their 
contents  (dried  and  hardened  by  time,) 
were  still  preserved  ;  some  pretend  to 
recognise  in  this  hardened  substance, 
the  flavour  of  the  rich  strong  wine, 
for  which  the  neighbourhood  is  cele- 
brated. Leaving  the  vaults,  we  came 
out  at  another  door,  and  walked  over 
the  various  apartments,  which  consti- 
tuted this  interesting  mansion.  There 
was  one  room,  in  a  triangular  shape, 
with  a  bath  in  it ;  this  room  the  guide, 
informed  us,  was  called  Julians  room,  the 
unfortunate  daughter  of  Diomed.  I 
slipped  into  the  bath,  and  as  the  bricks 
were  all  loose,  I  picked  one  up  for  a 
curiosity,   and  put   it    into    my    pocket 
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This^  and  indeed  all  the  rooms,  from 
what  we  saw,  and  could  judge,  must 
have  been  very  elegantly  decorated ;  the 
remains  of  paintings  on  the  walls  indi- 
cated great  taste,  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietor;  but  the  reader  must  peruse 
that  excellent  work,  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  for 
more  elaborate  and  accurate  accounts 
regarding  Pompeii  altogether,  in  which  he 
will  glean  such  information  as  he  will 
require;  the  limits  of  this  journal  will 
not  permit  me  to  enter  into  any  length- 
ened detail ;  in  fact,  doing  so  would  be 
departing  from  the  main  subject,  and 
making  the  work  a  dissertation  on  ruinous 
houses,  and  other  matter,  such  as  I  have 
not  any  wish  to  burthen  it  with. 

However,  I  may  briefly  state,  that 
every  house  or  residence  of  consequence, 
(those,  I  mean,  belonging  to  the  higher 
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classes,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,) 
was  divided  into  several  compartments, 
each  bearing  a  particular  designation; 
and  each  arranged  according  to  the 
caprice  or  taste  of  the  owners:  these 
compartments  are  so  numerous,  and  varied 
in  their  situations,  and  their  names  also 
are  in  such  multitudes,  crowding  one 
upon  the  other,  that  I  will  spare  the 
reader  the  trouble  of  wading  through 
them — an  uninteresting  task,  particularly 
as  the  subject  may  not  be  of  any  import- 
ance. Diomed's  Villa  is  much  more 
extensive  than  the  generality  of  the 
Pompeian  houses,  consequently,  it  con- 
tains many  more  rooms;  to  which  are 
attached  their  respective  names,  which 
I  cannot  possibly  remember,  even  had  I 
an  inclination  to  mention  them.  It  was 
amongst  the  first  excavated,  and  is  now. 
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consequently,  the  most  ruinous  of  all; 
in  the  garden  there  is  a  gate,  near  which 
were  found  the  skeletons  of  Diomed  and 
his  slave;  the  former  had  in  his  hand 
the  key  of  the  gate,  and  near  him  were 
about  a  hundred  gold  and  silver  coins 
— the  latter  was  found  with  some  silver 
vases  ;  poor  fellows !  they  were  attempt- 
ing to  escape  when  the  burning  sands 
overwelmed  them.  There  were  wells  in 
this  house,  (as  in  all  others,)  with  the 
marks  of  the  ropes  used  for  drawing 
water,  upon  the  marble  of  which  the 
mouths  were  generally  composed.  In 
the  kitchen  we  saw  signs  of  fire,  and  the 
places  for  cooking,  are  exactly  as  those 
used  in  our  kitchens  in  India  at  the 
present  day.  This  building  is  one  of  a 
few  which  had  two  stories.  The  upper 
one  was  generally  occupied  by  the  slaves 
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and  domestics  of  the  establishment,  whilst 
the  lower  rooms  were  held  by  the  different 
members  of  the  family  ;  and  one  or  two, 
(or  more  according  to  the  size  of  the 
house)  were  assigned  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  guests.  The  lower  part  of  Diomed's 
Villa  opened  under  an  arcade  which  ran 
round  the  area,  and  which  was  beautifully 
paved  with  Mosaic,  and  painted.  One 
of  the  rooms,  a  bed-room,  probably  that 
of  the  master,  had  glass  windows,  set  in 
lead  as  at  the  present  day.  That  the 
ancients  used  glass,  is,  by  this,  a  decided 
proof;  several  bottles  of  all  sizes,  were  also 
discovered,  containing  oil,  honey,  &c. 
Few  of  the  houses  have  any  roofs,  and 
those  are  only  modern  which  have  them, 
having  been  placed  there  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  buildings  or  of  some  valuable 
paintings.     The  tops   of  the    walls    are 
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coTored  witli  tOes,  to  protect  tliem  frwn 
the  nin«  Thote  of  the  looms  aie  more 
or  less  in  pretty  good  preservaticm ;  some 
of  them  have  excellent  paintings  on  them^ 
on  grounds  generaUy  of  the  Tyrian  purple 
and  black;  sometimes  yellow^  and  some- 
times green.  The  Mosaic  and  other 
work  is  in  many  parts  beautiful^  and  looks 
as  if  put  down  but  recently. 

After  looking  all  over  Diomed's  Villa, 
we  issued  into  the  Street  of  the  Tombs, 
so  denominated  from  its  running  through 
a  sort  of  burying-ground  ;  large,  small, 
and  elegantly  constructed  tombs,  ranging 
on  either  side  of  it,  showing  well,  the 
peculiar  method  adopted  by  the  ancients 
for  disposing  of  their  dead,  and  of  per- 
petuating their  memory.  The  whole  of 
the  way  up  to  the  gate  of  Herculaneum 
(one  of  the  entrances  into  the  city)  is  one 
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continued  line  of   tombs;   besides  other 
buildings,  among    which    is    an  inn,  or 
hostelry,  of  considerable  extent ;   as  also 
another  villa,   called  the  suburban  Villa 
of  Cicero.     We  saw  also  some  inscriptions 
on  the  tombs  which  were  perfectly  legible. 
The  street  itself  is  formed  of  lava,  and 
is    very    narrow,    seldom   exceeding  ten 
feet    in  width,   except   zmthin  the  gate, 
where  it  is  upwards  of  twenty  feet;   the 
foot- ways,  or  trottoirs,  are  two  or  three  feet 
wide,  having  regular  curb-stones,  in  some 
of  which   there   are  holes  cut,  evidently 
for   the   purpose  of  fastening  horses    or 
other  animals,  with  halters.     The  lava  of 
which  the  pavement  is  composed,  is  laid 
in  irregular  pieces,  joined  neatly  together, 
in  which  the  chariot  wheels  have   worn 
ruts,  still  discernible ;  wherever  the  pave- 
ment has  been  injured  by  pieces  breaking 
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off,  the  damage  has  been  repaired  with 
pieces  of  iron,  which  still  remain  in  the 
angles.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
gate  of  Herculaneum,  as  we  enter  it,  is 
a  recess  or  alcove,  wherein  was  found  the 
skeleton,  supposed  to  have  been  that  of 
the  brave  and  faithful  sentinel,  with  his 
trusty  spear  in  his  hand,  who  preferred 
perishing  at  his  post,  to  deserting  it — 
a  proof  of  the  splendid  state  of  discipline 
in  which  the  Roman  soldiery  must  have 
been  kept.  The  open  shield  and  helmet, 
of  this  soldier,  I  saw  exhibited  in  the 
museum.  Looking  down  the  Street  of 
Tombs,  from  the  gate,  a  very  interesting 
sight  presented  itself,  which  I  shall  never 
forget.  Notwithstanding  all  that  we  saw 
was  of  most  remote  antiquity,  still  there 
was  a  newness  about  them,  which  pictured 
to  our  imaginations  the  work  of  but  a  few 
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days ;  the  marble  and  other  stone  work 
looked  as  if  fresh  from  the  chisel,  and  the 
whole  carried  with  it  anything  but  the 
appearance  of  having  been  buried  for  a 
period  of  upwards  of  nineteen  centuries. 
We  could  not,  unfortunately,  enter  any  of 
the  tombs,  as  I  would  have  wished;  the 
doors  were  locked,  to  prevent  pilfering,  I 
suppose. 

Passing  through  the  gate  of  Hercu- 
laneum,  the  old  guide  pointed  out  to  us 
an  entrance  to  what  was  formerly  an  inn, 
distinguished  by  chequers  on  each  side  of 
the  doorway.  We  went  into  the  stables, 
where  were  found  bones  of  horses  ;  and 
into  the  cellar,  where  wine  jars  were 
found  ranged  against  the  walls ;  rings  for 
tying  the  horses,  and  three  cars  were 
also  discovered.  Ruins  of  houses  on 
either  side,  some  utterly  destroyed ;  others 
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again  in  tolerable  preservation^  met  our 
view  as  we  passed  along;  all  showing 
forcibly  and  plainly^  what  they  once  were, 
and  what  they  now  are— silent  mementos 
of  a  people  who  existed  and  flourished  at 
a  period^  when  our  forefathers  were  in  a 
state  of  semi-barbarism! 

The  walls  or  fortifications  presented 
curious  specimens,  generally  of  the  Etrus- 
can style  of  building;  the  stones  beings 
as  it  were,  dove-tailed  into  each  other. 
The  course  of  the  walls  at  Pompeii,  has 
been  traced  by  excavation.  They  sur- 
rounded the  city,  except  on  the  sea-ward 
side,  where  no  remains  of  them  are  to  be 
found.  They  consist  mostly  of  lava,  and 
are  capped  with  battlements,  ingeniously 
contrived  to  defend  the  men  on  them, 
who  could  throw  their  javelins  through 
the   embrasures    in    comparative    safety. 
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There  are  towers  ^t  intervals,  with  arch 
ways,  allowing  a  free  passage  along  the 
ramparts,  and  they  are  furnished  with  sally 
ports.  They  may  have  been  strong  for- 
merly and  well  adapted  to  the  times  in 
which  they  were  erected,  but  they  are 
now  in  a  very  ruinous  state ;  it  is  said  that 
they  were  much  injured  before  the  final 
catastrophe  during  the  ^^  Social  War"  and 
that  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
rebuild  them  owing  to  the  then  peaceful 
state  of  the  country. 
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Temple  of  Fortuna — Houses  of  Pacta  and  of  Pausa 
—The  Public  Baths— The  Forum— Temple  of 
Jupiter — The  Basilica  Pantheon — An  Occurrence 
— Theatres — School  —  Temple  of  Isis — Various 
Buildings — Amphitheatre — Return  to  Naples. 

We  saw  temples  dedicated  to  various 
gods  and  goddesses;  some  of  them  in  a 
most  ruinous  state,  others  tolerably  pre- 
served, all  exhibiting  elegant  specimens  of 
architecture  of  different  orders.  Amongst 
them,  we  saw  one  dedicated  to  fortune — 
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the  temple  of  Fortuna,  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Forum ;  this  temple 
is  a  small  one,  though  at  the  same  time,  a 
very  beautiful  building,  cased  with  marble 
both  within  and  without,  and  accessible 
by  a  flight  of  steps.  There  is  an  altar  in 
front ;  and  remains  of  iron  railings  running 
along  the  lowest  step^  are  still  visible, 
placed  there,  no  doubt,  to  protect  the  altar 
from  wanton  intrusion.  At  the  end  of 
the  building  is  a  niche,  containing  another 
smaller  temple,  richly  finished  and  designed, 
under  which  was  placed  the  statue  of  the 
goddess.  From  an  inscription  on  the 
architrave,  we  find  that  this  temple  was 
dedicated  by  a  private  individual,  named 
Marcus  Tullim,  supposed  to  be  a  descen- 
dant of  the  great  Cicero.  It  is  said,  that 
the  ancients  made  excavations  on  this 
spot,  and  carried  away  the  columns  of  the 
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temple^  and  the  marble  also  with  which 
it  was  lined ;  some  of  the  capitals^  however, 
remain  to  show  the   order   of  its  archi- 
tecture ;  and  enough  is  preserved  to  assure 
the  visiter  that  it  was  as  rich  in  ornament, 
as  it  was  highly  finished.     This    temple, 
along  with  others^  afforded  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  the  crafty  priests  attached  to 
them    to    carry    on     their    malpractices, 
which  it  is  a  well-known  fact  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  playing  off  upon  the   infar 
tuated  and  prejudiced  inhabitants.    Here 
was  a  place  of  general   resort  for  those, 
who^  imposing  reliance  on  the  idle  oracles 
of  those  priests,  used  to  flock  thither  to 
ask  their  fortunes  and  fiiture  fates ;  the 
answers  received  to  questions  put,  being 
in  accordance  with  the  poverty  or  wealth 
of  those  applpng,  or  with   the  amount 
of  donation    given.     Here,  also,    was  a 
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fashionable  lounge  for  the  idle  and  dis* 
solute  of  that  period^  who^  doubtless^ 
assembled  to  pass  away  a  few  dull  hours  ; 
to  hear  the  latest  news  from  Rome^  eye 
the  women^  and  talk  scandal ;  but  this  is 
merely  an  imaginary  supposition  on  my 
part ;  it  may  have  been  so,  or  it  may  not ; 
who  knows  ? 

The  next  place  we  visited,  was  the 
house  of  a  tragic  poet,  so  called,  from  the 
numerous  beautiful  paintings  found  on 
the  walls ;  and  which  are  now  safely 
placed  in  the  museum  at  Naples,  The 
first  object  which  attracted  our  attention, 
was  the  figure  of  a  black  dog,  represented 
in  the  act  of  springing ;— the  device  is 
worked  in  Mosaic  on  the  payejnent,  and 
is  well  executed ;  he  has  a  red  collar  round 
his  neck,  undierneath  is  written  in  large 
legible  characters,  "  Cave  Canem^  Beware 
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of  the  dog  ! — a  good  warning,  which,  no 
doubt,*  had  the  desired  effect  in  prevent- 
ing beggars  and  vagrants  from  entering 
the  house,  which  stood  invitingly  open  to 
receive  and  welcome  all  comers.     It  was 
not  an  uncommon  practice  amongst  the 
ancients,  to  have   dogs  chained  in  their 
vestibule y  as  guards  against  all  intruders. 
The  various  apartments  of  this  mansion 
are  very  conveniently  arranged,   and  the 
pictures  on  their  walls    are    in    keeping 
with   them;    the   most   beautiful    of  the 
pictures   amount    to    ten    or    twelve    in 
number ;   the  whole    of  these   I    had  the 
satisfaction    to    see    and  to  study.      It 
would   be   an   endless  undertaking,  were 
I  to  attempt  even  to  describe  them ;  the 
one  I  recollect  chiefly,   was   the  parting 
between  Achilles  and  Briseis,   the  scene 
being  where  he  is  delivering  her  up  to  the 
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heralds,  who  have  come  for  her,  I  do 
not  remember  the  rest  of  the  story,  so 
will  not  trouble  the  reader,  who,  I  dare 
say,  is  aware  of  the  whole,  and  knows  it 
better  than  I  do.  When  first  discovered, 
this  picture  was  particularly  fresh  in  its 
colourings. 

We  went  next  to  the  house  of  Pausa, 
which  is  a  mansion  in  respect  to  regularity 
of  plan  and  extent,  the  most  remarkable 
within  the  walls.  It  was  evidently  the 
residence  of  a  person  of  consequence,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  painted  in  red  near  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  though,  I  believe,  there  is 
no  dependance  on  the  correctness  of  the 
name  given.  The  whole  building  is  com- 
pletely insulated,  being  surrounded  by 
four  streets ;  but,  although  thus  separated, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  inhabited 
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by  one  individual ;  probably^  the  lord  of 
the  mansion  occupied  the  main  portion, 
and  let  the  rest  out  to  trades-people  and 
others^  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days ; 
and  the  existence  of  shops^  or  remains  of 
them,  are  proofs  in  support  of  the  suppo- 
sition ;  there  were  bakers'  shops^  and  wine 
shops^  and  others.  We  rambled  over  the 
different  rooms^  and  admired  their  arrange- 
ments ;  there  was  the  reservoir,  or  complnr 
mum,  as  it  is  termed,  for  catching  the  rain 
water,  in  which  fish  were  generally  kept; 
the  bones  of  several  were  found  in  some  of 
them.  On  either  side  are  several  smaller 
rooms,  for  guests,  for  the  siesta,  for 
libraries,  and  for  holding  consultaticw 
in ;  for  receiving  visitors,  and  for  trans- 
acting business.  We  walked  into  Ae 
garden,  at  least,  what  remains  of  it; 
there  was  also  a  small  room  pointed  out 
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as    having    been    appropriated    for    the 
household  gods ;    the  ancients  were  very 
particular  on  this   pointy    and   no  house 
went  without  some  portion  being  appro- 
priated for  abode  of  the  Lceres  ;  the  room 
thus  appropriated  was  called  the  lavarium. 
Next,  we  went  into  the  kitchen,  in  which 
were  found  several   articles   for  culinary 
purposes ;  the  stoves,  &c.,  are  perfect,  and 
the    walls     decorated     with     S3rmbolical 
representations    of   the   art   of    cookery. 
This  house  has  been  long   excavated,  and 
is,  consequently,  not   so  fresh  as  others ; 
however,  it  is    in   tderable    repair.      In 
one  of  the   rooms    were  found  four  ske- 
letons, supposed  to  be  those   of  females, 
by  golden  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  other 
articles  of  jewellery,   found   with  them; 
also,  some  gold  and  silver  coins.    There  is  a 
bakehouse  attached  to  the  Pausa  mansion ; 
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it  is  a  remarkable  affair  altogether,  and 
gives  us  an  excellent  idea  of  how  bread 
was  made  in  those  days.  There  stood  the 
oven,  in  which  were  found  loaves  of  bread, 
small  cakes,  and  biscuits,  with  the  name 
of  the  man  who  made  them  on  each;  there 
were  also  the  mills  for  grinding  the  corn, 
the  kneading-bowls,  water-cistern,  &c., 
The  mills  are  of  themselves  curiosities, 
and  appear  to  have  been  worked  by  a 
mule,  for  there  is  a  stable  close  by,  in 
which  was  found  the  skeleton  of  some 
animal,  either  a  mule,  or  a  donkey.  In 
the  wine  shop  is  a  marble  slab,  which, 
even  to  this  day,  shows  the  marks  of  the 
cups  placed  there  for  drinking  out  of; 
and  on  the  jars  in  the  oil  shops,  are 
stamped  the  names  of  the  makers;  the 
bricks  also  are  similarly  marked.  No 
fire-place  was  visible  in  this  or  in  any  of 
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the  houses  we  visited;  the  rooms  were 
generally  warmed  by  flues  running  round 
them,  or  by  braziers  fiill  of  charcoal, 
which  were  always  kept  by  the  complu-- 
vium.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  taste  exhi- 
bited by  the  proprietor  (whoever  he  was) 
of  this  house.  The  Corinthian  pilasters 
in  the  vestibule,  and  the  columns  which 
adorned  some  of  the  principal  apartments, 
are  graceftil  in  the  extreme:  the  pave- 
ments beautifully  ornamented  with  Mosaics, 
or  coloured  with  chalks  or  pigments  ;  the 
whole,  when  entire,  must  have  presented  a 
strikingly  elegant  and  pleasing  appear- 
ance. The  house  of  Sallust,  close  by, 
is  another  beautiful  ruin ;  but  I  will  not 
trouble  the  reader  by  detailing  what  we 
there  saw. 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  baths,  or  as 
they  are  termed,  the   Thermce ;   here  we 
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stayed  a  long  while^  and  were  much  inter- 
ested with  all  we  saw^  as  well  as  with  the 
description  given,  of  the  various  divisions 
of  the  buildings.  The  place  where  the 
porter  or  clerk,  received  the  money  from 
the  bathers,  was  pointed  out  by  our 
guide :  a  sword  in  a  leather  scabbard,  and 
some  money  in  a  box,  were  found  here, 
supposed  to  have  appertained  to  that 
functionary.  We  were  shown  the  Tepida- 
riurriy  the  Caldarium,  the  Frigidarium,  and 
the  Sudatorium — all  curious  and  remark- 
able places:  then  there  was  the  place 
where  the  furnaces  and  boilers  were ;  then 
we  saw  the  pipes  for  conducting  the 
water,  and  the  heating  flues ;  and  there 
was  a  bronze  brazier  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
of  itself  a  curious  relic ;  the  steps  into  the 
baths  worn;  the  seats  in  the  waiting  rooms 
for  the  use  of  servants  and  others;  the 
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pegs  for  hanging  clothes  upon ;  all  indi- 
cated the  quondam  existence  of  human 
beings ;  and  really^  the  silent  and  deserted 
rooms  appeared  as  if  the  people  who 
once  used  to  occupy  them,  in  such  num- 
bers^ had  but  quitted,  to  enable  us  to  look 
at  them  uninterrupted.  The  baths  for 
the  women  are  contiguous  to  those  of 
the  men,  separated  by  a  thick  strong  wall 
of  solid  masonry.  The  whole  appears  to 
have  been  more  or  less  decorated  by 
paintings,  and  the  floors  by  Mosaics  ;  but 
both  are,  generally  speaking,  destroyed. 
In  one  of  the  bath-rooms,  I  forget  which, 
we  were  startled  by  seeing  a  trap-door 
suddenly  lift  up;  and  a  human  being 
emerge  therefrom ;  the  circumstance  of 
the  door  lifting  made  me  expect  (it  was 
the  least  I  could  do )  to  behold  one  of 
the  ancients  rising  to   welcome  us  ;  but  no 
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such  thing  occurred ;  a  fellow  dressed  in  a 
black-tail  coat  and  trowsers,  came  up  to 
us  with  a  smirk  and  a  grin^  addressing 
us  in  Italian^  and  offered  us  wine^  which 
he  said  was  made  in  the  cellars  below, 
wishing  us  to  taste  thereof.  We  politely 
declined  the  honour^  as  we  had  no  idea  of 
drinking  sour  trash  in  a  place^  where, 
according  to  the  ancients^  no  wine  was 
drank,  and  we  were  not  particularly 
anxious  to  deluge  ourselves  with  such 
stuff,  when  we  knew  that  some  excellent 
port  awaited  us  hereafter ;  however,  rather 
than  that  the  poor  man  should  be  dis- 
appointed, I  gave  him  some  silver,  at 
which  he  was  very  well  satisfied.  There 
are  three  or  four  entrances  to  the  baths, 
from  different  directions ;  at  each  of  these, 
the  walls  are  covered  with  inscriptions 
and   scribblings — giving  notice  of  shows. 
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exhibitions^  bull-fights,  men's  names,  &c., 
but  these  are  hst  disappearing ;  indeed, 
many  we  saw  are  scarcely  legible. 

From  the  baths,  we  wandered  on  to 
the  Forum,  or  public  market-place,  a 
locality  still  observed  and  appropriated, 
in  most,  if  not  all^  of  our  towns  at  the 
present  day;  the  place  where  people 
assemble,  to  buy  and  to  sell;  to  barter 
and  bargain ;  to  wrangle  and  dispute ; 
to  shake  hands  and  be  friends ;  to  cheat 
and  deceive ;  to  eat  and  to  drink,  to 
make  money  and  to  lose;  so  was  it  in 
those  days  as  it  is  now,  and  so  will 
it  continue,  I  suppose.  We  entered  the 
Forum  through  an  archway  on  one  side 
of  the  Temple  of  Jitter,  or  as  some  call 
it,  the  Senaculum,  or  Council  Chamber ; 
we  stood  in  the  temple  itself,  and  from 
thence  had  a  beautifrd  look  down  upon 
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the  Forum.  There  it  was^  all  that  re- 
mained of  it^  before  us :  the  slumbermg 
columns^  the  ruined  arcade^  the  statue- 
less  pedestals^  the  untenanted  boutiques, 
or  stalls ;  the  upturned  marble  pave- 
ment^ the  unfinished  repairs^  in  one  mass 
of  destruction  and  decay.  Has  the 
reader  perused  Bulwer*s  '^  LaH  Day9  qf 
Pompeii?**  What  a  beautiful  description 
does  he  give  of  this  place ;  nay^  of  the 
whole  city.  The  temple  is  a  magnificent 
ruin  ;  it  is  like  all  the  others  in  Pompen^ 
raised  firom  the  ground  «on  an  elevated 
basement^  or  podium,  and  is  ascended  by 
many  steps;  the  floors  are  paved  with 
marble  and  Mosaic;  some  of  the  latter 
I  picked  up  and  put  into  my  pocket 
Here^  we  halted  to  refiresh ;  and  here, 
seated^  on  some  of  the  prostrate  pillars, 
we  opened  our  basket  of  provender^  and 
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regaled  ourselves  on  cold  fowl  and  ham, 
and  a  good  glass  of  wine— a  libation 
to  the  god,  in  whose  temple  we  were 
enjoying  ourselves,  was  indispensable ;  so 
I  was  clumsy  enough  to  smash  a  bottle 
of  good  porter ;  it  might  have  been 
better  had  I  broken  one  of  port;  but 
I  thought  the  damage  done  was  suffi- 
cient, enough  fdr  Old  Jove  ;  perhaps 
he  had  never  the  good  fortune  to  taste 
such  prime  stuflF  as  that — the  reputed 
nectar  of  the  gods,  being  nothing  stronger 
than  eau  mere.  I  traversed  the  buildings 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  temple; 
amongst  the  rest,  I  saw  the  prison,  in 
which  were  found  skeletons,  left  to  perish 
in  the  general  confusion ;  their  leg-bones 
were  seen  still  within  the  shackles.  I  saw 
them  in  the  museum.  The  view  of  the 
Forum^  as  it  now  is,  from  the  temple,  is 
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beautiful ;   what  must  it  have  been  in  the 
days  of  its  prosperity,  when  it  was  entire, 
with  all  the  splendours  of  its  architectural 
decorations,   and  with  human  beings  to 
enliven  the  whole !     Descending  the  flight 
of  steps,  we  traversed  the  open  space  m 
front,  and  looked  well  at  all  the  various  in- 
teresting objects,  which  lay  in  every  direc- 
tion.    We  visited  the  Basilica,  and  there 
saw  the  terrible  place  of  trial  and  punish- 
ment.    The  tribunal  was  pointed  out  to 
us,  and  also  the   place  where  stood  the 
prisoners.      The  remains  of  this   proved 
that  it  must  have  been  the  largest  and 
most  extensive  building  in  Pompeii.  Thence 
we  went  to  the  Pantheon,  so  called  from 
twelve  pedestals  placed  round  an  altar, 
which   are  supposed   to  have  supported 
statues  of  the  twelve  principal  gods  of 
the  mythology;   at  the  further  end  is  a 
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small  temple ;  the  walls  show  remains  of 
some  good  paintings^  but  they  are  nearly 
obliterated.  I  picked  up  here^  a  bit  of 
the  plastering  from  the  wall^  and  some 
chips  of  marble;  and^  although  I  dug 
about^  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to 
find  anything  of  consequence.  The  old 
guide  was  very  blinds  particularly  after 
the  prandium  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 
I  gave  him  on  that  occasion^  a  whole 
fowl,  and  a  large  jorum  of  wine ;  he  wag 
so  civil  after  it.  There  is  nothing  like 
treating  these  poor  fellows  with  kindness. 
I  do  believe,  that  had  I  been  lucky 
enough  to  have  picked  up  a  rich  cameo, 
he  would  not  have  said  a  word  against 
my  taking  it  away.  But,  alas!  I  had 
not  the  opportunity.  One  of  my  fellow 
passengers  was  however,  more  fortunate 
than  I  was.     We  were  all  assembled  in 
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a  room  which  the  workmen  were  clean- 
ing and  repairing.    There  was  a  marble 
table  in  the  centre,  almost  hidden  with 
ashes ;   my  friend  amused  himself,  unseen, 
by  scraping  away  the  ashes  from  under 
the  table,  just   to   satisfy  his  curiosity; 
when  to  his  great  joy  and  pleasure,  he 
pulled    out    a    bronze    vase,    which   he 
brandished  in  his  hands,  dancing  about 
the  room  like  a  madman.     He  was  forth- 
with surrounded  by  the  men  employed— 
the  vase  snatched  out  of  his  hands,  and 
he  himself  forcibly  ejected  from  the  room* 
The   vase   was   replaced,   and   the  ashes 
thrown  over  it,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened ;    poor   fellow !  he    was    certainly 
most  dreadftiUy  disgusted.     I    attempted 
to  remove  this  vase  myself  a  short  while 
afterwards,  thinking  that  the  people  were 
gone   to  their   meals,  but  it  was  of  no 
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use;  I  found  all  of  them  sitting  in  the 
room  eating  away^  and  talking  about  the 
occurrence  just  mentioned^  and  evidently, 
on  the  qui  vive  for  a  fresh  attempt  to 
remove  it.  I  wished  much  to  have  done 
it^  for  it  was  a  beautiful  thing ;  I  pulled 
out  a  purse  full  of  gold,  and  shook  it  before 
them,  but  all  in  vain.  Oh  !  King  of 
Naples,  what  a  lucky  dog  you  are  ! 

Leaving  the  pantheon,  we  walked  over 
the  ruins  contiguous  to  it;  and  after  that, 
went  to  the  theatres  close  by.  There  are 
two  of  them ;  one  larger  than  the  other 
and  tolerably  preserved ;  the  smaller  one 
was  covered.  It  appeared  strange  to  me, 
that  two  places  of  public  amusement,  such 
as  these,  should  have  been  built  so  close 
to  each  other.  In  front  of  the  large 
theatre  is  an  open  portico,  which  has 
been  termed  ^Hhe  Soldiers'  Quarters^'  from 
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several  pieces  of  armour  having  been 
found  there.  As  no  regular  barracks 
have  as  yet  been  discovered,  I  should 
suppose  that  these  were  really  the  quarters 
occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  troops  in  the 
garrison  at  the  time.  We  saw  a  great 
deal  of  scribbling  on  the  walls  ;  and  the 
guide  said,  that  several  swords  and  lance 
heads  were  also  found  with  the  other 
articles  above  alluded  to.  With  reference 
to  the  writing,  that  is  no  proof,  as  I 
should  think,  that  the  rigid  discipline 
which  was  maintained  in  the  Roman 
army,  was  a  sufficient  prevention  against 
the  soldiery  indulging  in  such  a  pro- 
pensity ;  but,  from  the  latter  circumstance^ 
they  must  have  occupied  the  building  in 
question  when  the  disaster  took  place ; 
and  we  read,  that  it  was  generally  cus- 
tomary  to  quarter  troops  in  the  neigh^ 
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bourhood  of  places  of  public  amusement. 
Close  to  these  theatres  are  the  remains  of 
the  Greek  Temple;  why  so  termed  I  know 
not ;  little  more  than  the  mere  foundation 
now  exists.  I  dare  say  it  was  destroyed 
before  the  city.  There  are  sveral  en- 
trances to  the  theatres ;  and  the  whole 
gives  us  an  excellent  idea  of  how  the 
ancients  used  to  amuse  themselves  in  the 
drama  :  the  methods  adopted  for  the  per- 
formances must  have  been  curious  and 
complicated.  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Sir  W.  Geirs  work,  in  which  a  beautiful 
and  clear  description  of  these  theatres  is 
given :  my  doing  so,  or  attempting  to  do 
so,  would  be  an  endless  task  if  not  a 
failure:  my  time  was  so  limited,  that  it 
would  have  been  an  impossibility  to  have 
recollected  everything,  as  I  have  already 
remarked. 
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Next  we  visited  the  Temple  of  Isis,  a, 
small  building  ornamented  with  pilasters, 
and  presenting  to  the  visiter  one  of  the 
most  beautiftil  ruins  in  the  whole  of 
Pompeii ;  it  is  the  most  perfect  example 
now  existing  of  the  parts  and  disposition 
of  an  ancient  temple.  In  one  of  the 
apartments  was  found  a  skeleton^  supposed 
to  be  that  of  one  of  the  priests,  who, 
having  deferred,  probably,  to  make  his 
escape,  until  it  was  too  late  to  do  so,  by 
the  door,  was  attempting  it  by  cutting 
his  way  with  an  axe  through  the  walls; 
he  had  already  forced  a  passage  through 
two,  but  ere  he  could  pass  a  third, 
was  stifled  by  the  vapour ;  the  axe  was 
lying  by  him,  and  the  holes  which  he 
had  made  were  pointed  out  to  us.  In 
another  large  chamber,  was  found  another 
skeleton,  who  seems  to  have  been  at  his 
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meals^  for  chicken-bones^  egg-shells^  and 
earthen  vases  were  near  him.  Many 
other  skeletons  were  discovered  in  the 
sacred  precincts,  supposed  those  of  priests, 
who  trusting  vainly  to  the  power  of  their 
deity,  (a  vain  hope,  indeed!)  were  un- 
willing to  quit  her  protection,  and  thus 
they  perished;  there  were  many  curious 
relics  discovered  here  relating  to  the 
sacrifices  offered  up  to  Isis,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  fashionable  goddess,  and 
the  temple  much  frequented,  as  indicated 
by  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  fane  being 
much  worn  out.  We  then  went  to  what 
is  called  the  schoolroom ;  there  is  nothing 
particular  in  it,  except  the  pulpit,  or 
master's  desk,  from  which  they  delivered 
their  lectures.  These  schools  were  gene- 
rally situated  near  the  Forum,  or  some 
public  place.     We  visited  the  house  of  a 
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sculptor^  some  of  whose  statues  begun 
upon^  were  found  with  others^  finished;  as 
also,  unworked  marble,  ready  with  chisels 
and  other  tools,  for  carving.  A  house^ 
supposed  to  have  been  that  of  a  surgeon^ 
was  pointed  out  to  us.  In  this  were 
found  several  surgical  instruments  and 
bottles,  and  on  the  walls  were  paintings 
illustrative  of  the  profession  of  its  occupier. 
In  another  street,  we  saw  the  ^abode  of  a 
money  lender ;  in  which  were  discovered 
bags  of  coin,  and  a  pair  of  scales  for 
weighing  it  out.  Bags  with  money  rolling 
out,  and  other  characteristics,  are  painted 
on  the  walls ;  and,  in  a  side  room  is  a  cash 
chest,  which,  when  cleared  of  the  ashes, 
was  found  open^  and  not  a  single  coin  in  it 
— a  proof  that  the  owner,  or  some  person, 
had  had  time  suflScient  to  carry  away  the 
contents  thereof.     It  is  a  fact  well  sub- 
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statitiated^  that  the  Pompeians  returned 
50  the  ruins  after  the  dreadful  irrup- 
tion^ and  its  horrors  had  subsided^  and 
excavated  in  several  parts,  which  ena- 
bled them  to  carry  away  with  them 
many  valuable  articles,  as  also  a  great 
many  of  their  statues,  &c. ;  so  that  it  is 
very  probable,  that  the  contents  of  this 
said  cash  chest,  might  have  been  taken 
away  also  at  the  same  time*  The  chest 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  a  strong 
one,  for  it  is  clamped  with  iron  bars,  and 
thickly  studded  with  nails.  At  present,  it 
is  enclosed  in  a  cage,  to  prevent  further 
injury.  Amongst  the  various  other  build- 
ings I  visited,  was  one,  the  sign  over  the 
door-way  of  which  indicated  the  trade  of 
its  tenant,  a  more  barefJEtced  and  glaring 
l^ing  I  never  saw  :  it  spoke  for  itself. 
We  were  quite  knocked  up  with  our 
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walking;  my  head  ached^  and  my  £Eice 
burned  with  the  excitement:  I  became 
perfectly  overcome^  both  in  mind  and 
body^  so  that  I  was  often  obliged  to  sit 
down  to  take  breathy  and  pause  awhile  ere 
I  proceeded.  There  was  not  a  nook  a 
corner^  but  what  I  entered  it;  dodging 
the  old  guide^  who  'followed  me^  fearing^ 
doubtless,  lest  I  should  purloin  something; 
alas !  there  was  nought  to  purloin^  except 
dust  and  ashes,  and  we  had  abundance  of 
that.  I  was  obliged  to  content  myself 
with  bits  and  chips,  as  I  picked  them  up. 
There  was  a  great  deal  more  to  see,  ere 
we  quitted ;  but  our  ladies  were  quite 
fatigued,  and  the  day  was  fair  sp^t 
However,  I  contrived  that  we  should  have 
a  peep  at  all  the  most  particular  buildings, 
which  we  did,  as  already  described ;  and 
I   managed  also  to  take  a  hasty,  rough 
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sketch  or  two^  which  I  was  able  to  finish 
at  my  leisure,  from  copies  in  other  works ; 
notwithstanding  which,  I  trust  the  reader 
will  do  me  the  credit  to  consider,  that 
though  finished  by  a  copy,  the  original 
was  my  own;  but  there  was  one  sight 
more,  to  have  left  which  unseen,  would 
have  been  evincing  a  most  shameful 
instance  of  neglect,  and  a  great  want  of 
taste  and  curiosity,  to  say  the  least  of  it: 
this  sight  was  the  beautiful  Amphitheatre, 
excavated  and  cleared,  by  King  Miu-at. 
Thither  we  went,  and  a  grand  sight  met 
our  view.  The  way  to  it  lay  over  unex- 
cavated  mounds  of  ashes,  through  a  grove 
of  trees.  What  there  was  underneath 
I  know  not.  We  came  to  the  entrance 
gateway  of  this  noble  place  of  entertain- 
ment, and  passing  through  various  pas- 
sages, emerged  at  once  into  the  arem 
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or  open  space ;  and  this  was  the  amphi- 
theatre. How  grand  the  spectacle!  On 
each  side  of  the  door-way  leading  into 
arena^  are  two  small  rooms,  or  dens,  in 
which  were  found  the  skeletons,  supposed 
to  be,  one  of  a  lion,  and  the  other  of  a 
tiger.  In  other  places  were  found  human 
skeletons,  some  of  them  without  heads; 
in  all  probability,  remains  of  the  unfortu- 
nate gladiators,  who  fell  in  the  course  of 
the  entertainment.  It  is  said,  that  at  the 
time  the  city  was  overwhelmed,  a  public 
exhibition  was  going  on  at  the  amphi- 
theatre ;  the  place  was  crowded  to  excess ; 
the  dreadful  scene  which  followed,  when 
Vesuvius  vomited  forth  its  fires,  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described.  The 
small  number  of  skeletons  founds  however, 
here,  prove  that  there  was  ample  [time 
for  escape ;  and  those  who  perished,  must 
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have  been  crushed  by  the  immense  crowd 
trying  to  quit  the  place ;  the  terror  and 
confusion  which  ensued^  not  giving  their 
friends  an  opportunity  of  rendering  those 
fallen  any  assistance,  or  of  taking  away 
the  bodies.  The  whole  is  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation,  though  we  read  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  masonry  has  been 
from  time  to  time  removed.  It  appears  to 
have  suffered  less  than  any  we  had  seen; 
and  it  only  required  to  be  re-peopled,  to 
have  made  it  look  what  it  did,  when 
many  of  those  who  were  last  there,  were 
supposed  to  have  been  swallowed  up  in 
the  overwhelming  ashes  of  the  terrific 
volcano,  or  crushed  to  death,  by  the 
flying  multitude.  The  dimensions  of  the 
amphitheatre  are  clearly  mentioned  by 
Sir.  W  Gell ;  according  to  him,  it  must 
have  contained  about  10,000  spectators; 
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though  some  have  affimed  that  there  was 
ample  room  for  30,000.  Aromid  the 
arena,  on  the  walls  of  the  hasement,  were 
paintings,  as  also  inscriptions,  mentioning 
the  names  of  several  individuals  who 
were  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city, 
and  patrons  of  the  sports.  The  place  is 
kept  in  good  order ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  almost  perfect,  though  time,  that 
eddx  rerumy  is  doing  much  towards  its 
destruction. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  we 
finished  our  tour,  over  these  interesting 
remains  of  antiquity ;  and,  as  we  had  a 
good  distance  to  go  back,  we  hurried  to 
where  our  voiture  was  waiting: -and  after 
giving  plenty  of  loose  coin,  to  our  friends 
in  attendance,  and  shaking  hands  with 
some  of  the  old  veterans  at  the  gateway 
we  drove  off  on  our  journey  to  our  tem- 
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porary  home,  highly  gratified,  and  en- 
chanted with  our  day's  jaunt,  and  only 
regretting,  that  our  time  was  so  short,  and 
that  we  were  unable  in  consequence,  to 
devote  more  of  it  to  the  place.  Can  I  ever 
forget  all  I  felt  on  this  occasion !  Shall 
I  ever  cease  to  remember  all  I  saw !  Ah, 
never !  Shall  I  ever  visit  Pompeii  again  ? 
Ah  yes !  if  it  pleases  God  to  spare  me 
through  another  ten  years  in  India. 

The  odds  and  ends  which  I  picked  up 
in  Pompeii,  were  very  insignificant,  as  far 
as  their  intrinsic  worth  was  concerned; 
but  they  were  to  me,  as  so  many  invalu- 
able gems.  I  was  obliged  to  consider 
them  such  nolens  volens,  for  want  of  any- 
thing better ;  I  doubt  not,  but  that  had  I 
offered  largely  of  gold  and  silver,  I  might 
have  opened  one  or  two  pockets,  and 
secured    somewhat  to  have  satisfied  me ; 
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but  I  did  not  like  to  do  so  ;  it  would  have 
been  too  bad,  with  the  prospects  of  detec- 
tion before  my  eyes ;  as  it  was,  the  fellows 
at  the  gateway  wanted  to  search  us,  but 
our  guide  declared  we  had  nothing,  so 
we  passed  on  without  interruption.  We 
did  not  stop  at  Portici,  or  Herculaneum; 
as  in  the  first  place,  it  was  quite  dark 
when  we  passed  through  it ;  and,  in  the 
second,  our  ladies  were  so  tired  that  they 
declared  they  would  prefer  going  home 
at  once. 

We  arrived  late  at  our  hotel,  where 
a  nice  dinner  awaited  us,  which  was 
quite  acceptable  after  all  our  exertions. 
I  never  recollect  having  enjoyed  a  good 
glass  of  wine  more  than  I  did  the 
delicious  rich  hermitage,  supplied  at  the 
hotel.  There  was  everything  correct  at 
the  Crocelle.     It  is  situated  at  a  conve- 
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nient  distance   from  the  city,  facing  the 
sea,  and  not  far  from  the  English  chapel. 
The   rooms  are  elegantly  furnished,  the 
beds  as  they  should  be,   and   everything 
as    clean    as    the  most   fastidious   would 
wish  it.     There  are  carriages  and  horses 
for  riding    or   driving,    attached  to   the 
establishment,  at  very  moderate  charges, 
and  the  whole  turnrouty  such  as  no  man 
would  be  ashamed  of.     But  let  us  proceed 
on    our    pereginations   over    this    lovely 
city  —  this  ever   to  be  admired  Naples. 
Before,  however,  concluding  this  chapter, 
permit  me,  gentle  reader,  to  beg  you  will 
look  upon  my  failings  favorably.     I   fear 
much  that  my  visit  to  Pompeii,  and  the 
description  I  have  attempted  to  give  of 
it,  falls  very   short  of  what  it  ought   to 
be;    but   really,    I   cannot  help  myself: 
could  I  have    dreamt    that   I  was   here- 
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after  to  commit  all  I  saw  to  paper ;  could 
I    haye  imagined   that   my   travels  and 
adventures     (such    as    they    are)    were 
likely  to  be  brought  to  the    scrutiny  of 
an  enlightened  public ;  more  particularly, 
when   others   before   me  have    produced 
far  more  able  and  entertaining  accounts, 
(on  the  same  subject)  than  this  humble 
effort  on   my  part;    could    I   have  anti- 
ticipated   all    this,    I   would    have   been 
beforehand     in    making    memoranda    of 
everything   I   witnessed,   so   as  to  have 
had  more  correct  and  accurate  assistants 
at  my  elbow,  than  what  my  memory  has 
provided.     I  trust,  therefore,  the   gener- 
ously inclined  will  enter  into  my  feelings, 
by  making  some  allowance,  and  that  the 
lynx-eyed  critic  will  show  me  some  mercy, 
by  not   cutting   and  slashing  to  such  a 
degree,    but     that     I     may    have   some 
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chance  of  existing,  after  the  severe  chas- 
tisement which  his  hardrhearted  pen  may 
inflict  upon  me. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Museo  Borbonico — Relics  from  Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum — Etruscan  Vases — Galleries  of  Paintings— 
Door-Keepers  and  others — Visit  to  a  Church — A 
Drunken  Friar — ^Teatro  San  Carlo  —  English 
Chapel — Embarkation— -and  Passports. 

Next  day,  after  an  early  dejeun6r,  we 
ordered  our  carriage^  and  started  afresh  to 
visit  the  Royal  Museum,  or  as  it  called 
the  *'  Museo  Borbonico^  which  contains  the 
rarest  specimens  of  curiosity,  the  most 
remarkable  relics  of  antiquity,  to  be  found 
in    the    whole   of    the    civilized    world. 
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What  an  enviable  people  are  the  Nea- 
politans^ to  have  such  a  repository  of 
all  that  can  be  interesting!  Even  our 
own  dear  country  cannot  excel  it.  Our 
museum^  certainly,  contains  much  that  is 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  can  claim  equality  with  that  of 
Naples,  in  point  of  the  rarity  of  such 
remains  of  the  ancients,  as  are  to  be  seen 
within  its  walls.     Am  I  right  ? 

It  was  a  most  disagreeable  day.  The  rain 
poured  down  in  torrents,  the  wind  blew 
high,  and  the  cold  very  trying,  so  that  we 
should  have  been  much  more  comfort- 
able had  we  stayed  at  home ;  but  this  was 
our  last  day  at  Naples — on  the  morrow 
we  were  to  embark ;  we  could  not,  there- 
fore, postpone  seeing  the  museum,  and 
other  places.  What  a  fortunate  thing 
it  was  that  the  rain  did  not  come  down 
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upon  QB  tbe  day  beferal  There  was 
not  nay  hdp  for  it.  We  had  a  close 
carriage^  and  the  only  pcMom  vfho  got 
wH,  were  the  ooadiinan  and  onr  stupid 
did  Taiet  Arrhed  at  the  ntosedim^  we 
aHghted^  and  proceeded  cfver  the  rooms 
on  the  first  floor^  wfaidi  contained  aQ 
the  beantifinl  paintmgs  and  Mosaica^  ftom 
Pompeii  and  Heicolanennu  There  are 
books  and  catalogues  for  sale^  enor^ 
moudy  expensive;  however^  tiiey  proved 
very  nseful  to  us.  The  old  paintii^ 
are  really  worth  looking  at.  Some  erf 
out  against  their  removal  from  tiieir 
original  places;  but  I  think  the  anl^or* 
tties  were  perfectly  justified  in  d<nng  90, 
as  had  they  beoi  allowed  to  ntnaiii 
where  they  first  were^  they  would  eitfacf 
have  been  spoilt  or  stolen.  ItwouMbe 
in^ssible  toTemembcr  all  thoae  I  saw; 
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there  are  two  or  three  rooms  full  of 
them,  and  they  ar^  in  a  wondeorfol  state 
of  preservation. 

Next  we  proceeded  to  the  rooms,  where 
are  exhibited  the  various  articles  of 
domestic  economy,  found  in  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum :  pdts  and  pans ;  plates  and 
dishes;  utensils  of  the  cook-room,  ftur 
measuring,  for  weighing,  for  agriculture,  for 
horticulture ;  lamps,  candlesticks^  llmte«rns> 
of  bronze^  brass,  and  silver ;  tables  and 
cluuri&i  couches  and  beds,  tripods  and  vasei^  ( 
flower  pots  and  other  pots  j  helmets,  breast- 
plates>  swords^  lances^  bows  and  arrows, 
shidds^  and  oth^  pieces  of  armour ;  jew- 
ellery of  all  sorts>  chains^  ringi^,  bracelets, 
ear-rings>  necklaces,  combs ;  rouge  in  pots, 
pins,  bodkins,  shoes,  and  slippers,  oil^ 
olives,  hoUey,  figs>  plums  and  raisins;  dat^, 
wheat    and    barley>    (sdme  of  these  in 
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bottles)  eggs,  loaves  of  breads  and  biscuits, 
wearing  apparel ;  skeletons  of  men,  wo- 
men, children,  dogs,  horses,  asses,  mules, 
lions  and  tigers ;  and  innumerable  other 
things,  which,  if  I  were  to  mention,  would 
form  quite  a  catalogue  of  itself.  In  one 
room  we  saw  all  the  beautiful  cameos 
which  were  found.  I  never  beheld  such 
superb  specimens  in  all  my  life ;  one  in 
particular,  the  largest,  how  my  heart  beat 
as  I  gazed  upon  the  lovely  gem !  I  told 
the  man  in  the  room,  that  if  no  one  was 
present  I  should  feel  inclined  to  gag  him^ 
and  rob  him  into  the  bargain ;  he  grinned 
like  a  Cheshire  cat;  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  looked  as  much  as  to  say,  *'  If  you  do, 
how  I  will  hollow ! ''  In  the  same  room, 
and  round  about,  in  glass  cases,  we  saw 
all  the  smaller  articles  of  household 
material.  The  skull  of  a  female,  said  to  be 
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that  of  Diomed's  wife,  was  here  shewn 
us  in  a  glass  case;  From  thence  we 
went  to  the  statuaries — extensive  suites 
of  apartments  leading  one  into  the  other, 
containing  magnificent  specimens  of 
sculpture,  from  Rome,  Pompeii,  Hercu- 
laneuum,  and  other  places,  some  of  white 
marble,  and  some  of  black ;  then  again, 
there  were  bronze  statues,  nearly  all  in  a 
perfect  state.  After  that,  we  saw  the 
rooms  filled  with  Etruscan  vases,  most 
curious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  elegant 
things,  found  generally  in  Calabria,  dug 
out  of  ancient  places  of  sepulture,  recently 
discovered.  Many  of  the  rooms  are 
paved  with  the  marble  taken  up  from 
the  flooring  of  chambers  at  Pompeii ;  in 
fact,  every  room  was  paved  with  marble 
which  rendered  them  so  cold  underfoot, 
that  we  were  glad  to  be  out  of  them. 
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Finisbii^  with  the  Etnisean  Vases,  we 
walked  over  the  picture   galleriet — large 
roomsy  the  walls   of  whidi  are  coYmed 
from  the  cmling  to  the  floor^  with  bemiti* 
fill  productions  from  the  most  celebrated 
schools.    There  are  three  or  four  galleries 
fiill  of  these  pictures;  to  detaH  them  would 
he  useless ;    could  I  even  remember  aH  I 
saw.    Any  one  visiting  Naples  must  make 
it   a  point  of  visiting  the  mtneum  ahoi 
and  more  particularly  these  picture  gal- 
leries;   the  whole  is  worth   going  over. 
I   observed  many  people  seated,   taking 
copies     of    some    of   the    originals.      I 
was    informed  that  they  were    amateur 
artists;    some  of  them  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinguished families,  who  have  ingress  by 
means    of  tickets  of  admission,   granted 
them   by  the  authorities.      There   were 
also   others,  who  earned  their  livelihood 
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\ty  lulling  sueh  copies  h&  they  finish,  oil  the 
spot.  From  one  of  these  mdiyidiNikri  a 
pooi^^totiking  felH)w>  dlaid  in  threadbare 
garments,  I  made  sereral  p^chases  at 
a  v6ry  moderate  price:  thesi  men  ar6 
gkd  to  get  anything  for  their  pietuiTes, 
by  T^iich  means  they  are  enabled  to  eke 
out  a  miserable  existence,  without 
which,  I  fancy,  they  earn  but  a  paltoy 
pittanee,  to  keep  them  fir^mi  starving. 
The  pictui'es  I  purchased  are  exceedfaigly 
well  done,  and  worth  double  or  treble  the 
amount  I  paid  for  them.  I  might  have 
bought  up  a  whole  lot  of  them  for  little  or 
nothing;  but  travelling  as  we  were,  I 
could  not  burden  m/self  with  more, 
particularly  as  I  did  not  know  what  duty 
I  should  have  to  pay  in  my  journey 
through  France;  I  therefore  resolved  to 
buy  no  more  than  I  did ;  besides,  the  risk 
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of  their  being  spoilt   was   great.     Had 
I   been    going   to  England  direct  from 
Naples^  it  would  have  been  a  difiBsrent 
thing;    and  they  were  really   so  cheap, 
that  I  could  scarcely  resist  thetemptatioiL 
At  the  museum,  as  at  other  places,  our 
hands  were  constantly  in  our    pockets. 
To  every  door-keeper,  and  to  every  con- 
ductor, were  we  obliged  to  give  money, 
without  which,  we  could  never  have  got 
on ;  the  smallest  sum  was  sufficient,  and 
the  fellows  bowed  and  scraped,  and  ap- 
peared as  pleased  as  possible ;  this  showed 
their    politeness:    they   never    grumbled 
or  seemed  dissatisfied,  as  our  English  folks 
are,  when  they  do  not  receive  what  they 
think  is  enough.     Travelling  on  the  con- 
tinent, one  is  not  exposed  to  the  incon- 
veniences   of    wrangling    with    waiters, 
coachmen,   and   guards,   and   other    an- 
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noyances;  there^  these  people  are  con- 
tent with  what  they  get;  whereas, 
in  our  own  country,  the  more  you  give 
them,  the  less  satisfied  are  they,  and  the 
more  they  require.  In  Italy  and  France, 
a  small  sum  is  charged  in  the  bills,  for 
waiters,  chamber-maids^  boots,  &c.,  so  that 
the  traveller  has  nothing  to  say  to  them ; 
while  in  England,  if  he  has  the  misfortune 
to  travel  by  coach,  he  is  brought  into 
contact  with  these  worthies,  who,  if  they 
are  not  satisfied,  turn  upon  him  like  so 
many  yelping  curs,  and  are  as  saucy  as 
possible.  I  never  met  with  a  single 
instance  of  insolence  on  the  parts  of 
menials  or  other  understrappers,  during 
the  whole  time  I  was  travelling ;  and  this 
I  say,  because  it  is  really  a  fact,  that  here 
we  meet  with  incivility  amongst  the  lower 
classes   of   our    own    countrymen,  it    is 
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diametrically  opporite  with  the  ctmailli 
oi  our  continental  ncdghb^wrs.  Here,  in 
England,  we  ait  obliged  to  puichaMf 
civility  and  attentimi  at  alk  etonmw 
price;  while  there,  both  come  to  yov 
without  asking;  the  poor  fellows  are 
content  with  what  is  ^veii  them,  and  if 
they  get  nothing,  they  shrug  up  tber 
shoulders,  arch  their  eyebrows,  I(k)k  most 
awfolly  ill*treated,  and  hope  for  better 
lurk  next  time. 

After  finishing  with  the  royal  museum, 
we  drove  off  to  visit  a  church  or  chapd 
which  had  recently  been  milch  injured 
by  a  shock  of  an  earthquake.  It  in 
situated  in  an  obscicre  part  of  the  town, 
through  which  we  cotild  not  drive  on 
account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  streets ; 
we  consequently  got  out,  and  walked  in 
the    rain,    which    was    any    thing    but 
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pleasant.  The  churdi  is  nothing  par* 
ticular  as  to  external  appearance;  but 
that  was  more  than  made  up  for^  by  what 
we  saw  inside :  it  was  a  figure^  in  white 
marble^  g£  the  Stmour,  after  having  been 
taken  down  from  the  cross^  lying  on  a 
bed^  with  the  head  resting  on  a  cushion 
CHT  pillar ;  the  whole  body  being  covered 
with  a  veil.  On  first  entering,  I  really 
thovght  it  was  a  corpse ;  so  exquisitely  is 
it  chiselled,  that  the  veil  appeared  as  if 
it  was  a  real  veil.  But  what  was  my 
surprise  to  find,  that  the  whole  was  one 
entire  piece  of  marble,  so  carved,  that  the 
features  are  visible,  as  it  were,  nnderr 
neath.  I  never  saw  anytlnng  to  equal 
this  truly  beantifiil  specimen  of  art; 
pity  is  it,  that  it  should  remain  in  such 
an  out-of-the-way  place.  The  figure 
had  the  appearance   of  a  dead  body,  in 
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every  respect;    and  the  marks    on  the 
hands  and  feet  are  so  minutely  cut^  that 
they  looked  as  if  they  had    been  reallj 
pierced ;  the  orifices  had  the  appearance 
of  jagged  skin  and  flesh.      The  pressure 
of  the  body  on  the  beddings  and  that  of 
the  head  on  the  pillow,  is  inimitable ;  the 
position    of  the  hands  and  fingers,   very 
natural;     the    sunken    eye,    the    sharp- 
pointed  nose,  and  the  emaciated  features, 
as  white,  and  as  pale  as  death   itself,  give 
evidence  of  the  perfect  skill  and  master- 
hand  of  the  sculptor ;  his  name  I  did  not 
hear.     I  shall  never  forget  the  feelings 
of  admiration  and   wonder,  which  arose 
in  my  breast,  as  I  stood  stazing  upon  the 
lifeless   marble   before  me :  ^'  If  the  imi- 
tation   is   so   capable  of  awakening  sor- 
rowful thoughts,"  said  I  to  myself,  ^'  what 
effects   must  the  reality   have  had  upon 
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those  who  gazed  upon  the  lifeless 
remains  of  their  departed  Lord  r  Alas  t 
das.*  There  were  several  other  excellent 
pieces  of  sculpture:  one  in  particular^  of 
St.  Peter,  with  a  net  over  part  of  his 
body;  the  knots  and  the  meshes,  and 
even  the  twist  of  the  twine,  so  beauti- 
fully cut  out,  that  it  had  the  appearance 
of  a  real  net;  but  this  is  nothing  to  be 
compared  to  the  recumbent  figure  before 
mentioned. 

While  in  this  church,  we  were 
troubled  by  the  impertinent  intrusion 
of  a  drunken  Friar  ;  the  fellow  was  in  his 
priest's  habiliments,  and  was  as  jolly  as 
a  fiddler;  he  came  swaggering  up  to 
the  ladies,  and  insisted  upon  looking  over 
the  book  they  had  with  them;  this  I 
effectually  prevented,  by  giving  him 
a  gentle  hint  of  ^^  paws    off*,   Pompeyf* 
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and  desired  the  ndet  to  Intiltiate  to  Atf 
renerence,    that    if    he    did    not   timite 
himself  scares    I  riumld  be   under  ^ 
pamfol  necessity  of  lodging  a  c<itnplaiht 
against  liim  at  th6  police  q£Sc6.     The 
scene  was  ladicr<ims  enough ;  thc^  valet  oil 
bended  knee^  and  folded  histnds,   aiid  a 
supplicating  tone  of  voice,    l^g^A^  ^ 
h  dfunk«ft   FVitt  tO  be   cinit ;    ItVid  tlK 
latter  pattii%  Ch  a  look  so  peculiitf  td 
people  in  that  state,  as  much  aS  ib  ta,% 
''  I  dont  care,  I  WiU  I'*    HoTirttver,  (*is  did 
not  last  long,  f»  I  quietly  caught  hoH 
of  his  FrtaMhip  by  the  Btih,  ftftdledhitt 
to  the  door,  put  a  piece  of  inotiefy  fftfcfr 
his  hand,  and  btide  him  gO  take  a  dtop 
more,  as  he  had  not  tak^h  half  OttOOghi 
poor  fellow!    he  wettt  off*  ai^  liappy  i^s 
possible,  and  I  dare  say  he  finished  the 
day  most  gloriously!    I  closed  tlie  dbor 
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upmi  hinu  aatd  thus  ended  our  adventure 
with  the  inebriated  priest  The  flooiv 
iag  of  dm  church  wa»  quite  broken  up, 
md  here  and  there  vm  saw  openings  or 
cradcs  in  the  ground,  indBcatingthe  effects 
of  tiie  earthquake.  We  were  glad  to 
leave  this  place,  in  case  we  should  iiave 
another  drunken  Friar,  and  a  repetition  of 
what  took  place  as  above  described^ 

In  the  evening  we  dreised>  and  dtort 
to  the  Opera«^the  Teatn>  San  Carlo,  said 
to  be  tile  best  in  Naples :  I  had  secured 
a  whole  box  for  myself,  so  oould  take  «s 
many  as  I  pleasedi  On  our  way  thither, 
iheorefore,  we  picked  up  some  ladies,  our 
fiiUow  passragcrs,  and  took  them  with 
us«  From  jfaaving  heard  a  great  deal  of 
this  place  of  entertainment,  I  was  led  to 
expect  something  very  magnificent;  but 
we  were  woefiilly  disappointed  in  every 
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respect.  The  house  is  certainly  a  huge 
one,  but  the  interior  appeared  very  diogj 
and  dismal;  it  was  badly  lighted,  and 
the  ornamental  parts  of  it  much  feded 
and  worn  out.  The  house  was  crowded 
to  excess,  as  it  was  expected  that  some 
members  of  the  royal  family  would  be 
there;  the  piece  to  be  performed  was 
consequently  to  be  something  out  of  the 
common ;  but  no  royalty  came  that  night, 
though  the  performance  was  good,  the 
music  first-rate,  and  the  singing  superb; 
the  ballet  most  enchanting,  and  die 
dancing  bewitching!  But  the  theatre  is 
nothing  to  be  compared  to  our  Opera 
House,  or  Drury  Lane.  However,  we  were 
much  entertained  with  all  we  saw,  and 
returned  home  well  pleased  with  our 
day's  work,  the  adventure  with  the  Friar 
included. 
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The  next  day  being  Sunday,  we  went 
to  our  chapel  close  by.  It  is  a  very  neat 
little  place  of  worship,  attached  to  the 
British  Consul's  residence.  The  service 
was  performed  by  two  clergymen,  and  it 
was  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  so  numerous 
a  congregation.  I  had  not  any  conception 
that  there  were  so  many  of  our  countrymen 
at  Naples.  It  was  truly  gratifying  to  us 
to  be  able  to  attend  divine  worship, 
particularly  after  an  absence  from  it  for  the 
length  of  time  we  were ;  now  this  was  the 
first  time  we  had  been  to  church  since  we 
left  India ;  and  oh,  how  delightful  it  was, 
to  hear  our  beautiful  church  service  read ; 
and  those  joyful  tidings  of  salvation 
delivered  to  us  by  one  of  God's  appointed 
ministers !  and  this  too,  in  a  land,  where 
Popery  holds  its  sway;  and  where  the 
bigoted    rites  and  ceremonials  of  Rome, 
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are  enacted  by  a  people,  who 
considered  amongst  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world,  to  be  an  enlightened  race^ 
are  still,  in  a  measure,  labouring  under  the 
darker  delusions  of  &natical  error  and 
superstition!  notwithstanding,  that  tl^ 
light  of  the  blessed  gospel  of  truth,  is  by 
providential  grace,  shining  in  their  city— 
a  light  which  can  never  be  extinguishedi 
and  which  will  bum  with  undiminished 
ray,  until  ''the  knowledge  of  the  L«rd 
shall  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea  !*"  After  church  was  over,  we  took 
a  stroll  over  different  parts  of  the  city, 
and  saw  all  the  people  promenading  the 
public  walks ;  indeed,  Sunday  is,  with  the 
Romish  continentals,  a  day  of  jubilee  and 
dissipation,  instead  of  rest  and  religious 
employment.  In  the  afternoon,  we  paid 
our  bills  and  walked  down  to  the  harbour. 
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called  a  boat  and  went  on  board,  bidding 
farewell  to  Naples,  perhaps  for  ever ! 

We  were  boarded  by  the  passport 
authorities,  who  came  to  return  us  our 
papers.  I  must  here  mention,  that  on 
our  arrival  at  Naples,  we  sent  those 
documents  to  be  again  signed  and  vised 
— a  process,  without  which,  you  are  likely 
to  be  sent  back  from  whence  you  came, 
and  thus  be  put  to  great  inconvenience ; 
this  was  the  case  with  two  of  our  fellow- 
passengers,  who,  in  consequence  of  not 
having  had  theirs  properly  endorsed, 
were  compelled  to  return  to  Malta. 
These  two  gentlemen  were  Swedes, 
whom  we  picked  up  at  Alexandria,  and 
who  were  told  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  their  papers  correct,  otherwise 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  proceed: 
they  insisted  that  there  was  no  necessity 
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for  being  so  particular  ;  that  the  passport 
was  a  mere  form ;  that  they  would 
never  be  even  looked  at.  The  result  I 
have  already  mentioned.  Let  it  be  a 
warning  to  others.  These  poor  fellows 
were  anxious  to  get  home;  they  were, 
instead  of  getting  there,  obliged  to  go 
all  the  way  back  again,  and  that  at  their 
own  expense ;  so  that  by  their  carelessness, 
they  not  only  lost  time,  but  were  most 
woefiilly  out  of  pocket.  This  busine.'S 
took  up  some  time,  each  individual's 
name  having  to  be  called  and  answered 
separately;  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
mysterious  conversation  amongst  those 
who  transacted  it:  I  was  glad  when  it 
was  over,  for  the  saloon  of  the  steamer 
was  anything  but  agreeable,  owing  to 
the  strong  smell  of  tobacco  and  snuff; 
to    say    nothing  of    the    filthy   state  of 
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the  deck^  from  the  constant  expectora- 
tions of  the  Italians^  a  common  trick 
amongst  them,  giving  but  scanty  proofs 
of  cleanliness  ;  they  are,  I  think,  a  dirty 
set.  At  length  they  quitted  the  ship, 
and  we  were  once  more  underweigh,  and 
very  soon  left  sweet  Naples  far,  far  behind 
us.  We  considered  ourselves  most 
fortunate  as  to  the  weather ;  it  continued 
fine  almost  the  whole  time,  and  that 
enabled  us  to  be  on  deck,  and  view 
the  scenery  as  we  coasted  along;  the 
ship  was  kept  close  in  with  the  land, 
during  day-light ;  this  was  very  kind 
of  the  captain,  who  was  a  good  sort 
of  fellow,  very  obliging,  and  polite. 
He  did  not  know  a  word  of  English  or 
French,  so  that  as  far  as  conversation 
was  concerned,  we  got  on  but  slowly. 
Running    all    night,    we    arrived     next 

VOL.  II.  N 
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morning  at  the  of  Port  Civitta  Vecchia, 
a  dirty-looking  place,  scarcely  worth 
mentioning. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Civitta  Vecchia — Leghorn   and  Genoa— Arrival  at 
Marseilles — ^Clearing  of  Baggage — ^The  Diligence. 

We  anchored  at  Civitta  Vecchia  early 
next  morning;  but  as  the  town  looked 
anything  but  inviting^  and  our  stay  was 
but  for  a  short  time,  few,  if  any  of  us, 
landed.  The  Prince,  however,  went  on 
shore;  why,  I  know  not,  except  it  was 
to  draw  forth  a  salute  of  artillery  from 
the  batteries,  which  he  certainly  succeeded 
in  to  his  heart's  content :   indeed,  he  was 
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saluted  at  every  port  he  landed  at.  He 
was  a  good-natured  looking  fellow,  was 
this  said  Prince.  He  made  himself  very 
agreeable  indeed,  and  conversed  with 
the  English  in  good  language,  in  a  very 
affable  maimer.  He  used  frequently  to 
sit  talking  with  me  about  India,  and 
asked  me  several  very  amusing  questions, 
which,  however,  I  was  not  at  all  surprised 
at.  How  ignorant  Europeans  in  general 
are,  regarding  India!  I  remember  the 
Prince  asking  me,  if  the  French  town 
of  Pondicherry  was  not  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta  ?  He  was 
somewhat  wrong  in  his  calculations  as 
to  locality,  but  it  was  quite  excusable, 
since  there  is  a  French  settlement  near 
that  city.  I  have  heard  worse  blunders 
than  that  made  in  England,  by  English- 
men, who  ought  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  the  East  than  foreigners  are. 
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At  Civitta  Vecchia,  we  took  in  a  cargo 
of  passengers  and  luggage,  and  then  pro* 
ceeded  to  Leghorn,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
Livamo,  by  the  natives  of  the  country. 
He  we  arrived  the  next  morning,  and 
landed  without  delay.  We  went  to  a 
very  nice  hotel,  kept  by  an  Englishman, 
who  gave  us  excellent  fare  and  every 
<:omfort.  The  harbour  is  a  tolerable 
one,  but  not  sufficiently  deep  for  large 
vessels,  which  are,  in  consequence,  obliged 
to  anchor  outside  where  the  anchorage 
is  good  and  safe.  It  is  said,  that  of  all 
the  towns  in  the  Mediterranean,  Leghorn 
most  resembles  an  English  one ;  the  in- 
habitants are,  by  long  intercourse,  fiuniliar 
with  our  countrymen,  and  well-disposed 
towards  them. 

We  took  a  walk  over  the  town  after 
breakfast^  and  were  much  pleased  with 
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all  we  saw.  It  appears  to  be  well-bmlt ; 
the  streets  are  carefolly  payed;  but  the 
whole  has  a  dark  sombre  aspect^  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  hei^t  of  the  houses, 
which  are  certainly  very  lofty.  Tliere  is 
only  one  street  of  any  width  in  L^hom, 
called  the  '^  Strada  Ferdinemdrar  In  the 
middle  of  the  town  is  the  open  square,  or 
market  place;  the  ^^Piaz$ia  d^Amd/*  a 
fine  open  space,  surroimded  with  tolerably 
built  houses.  One  portion  of  the  town, 
iidiere  the  ground  is  remarkably  low,  is 
called  ^^  little  Venice^  in  consequence  of 
its  being  intersected  by  eanals  instead  of 
streets.  There  is  a  very  fine  mole  or 
pier,  a  favorite  promenade  in  fine  weather; 
over  tlus  we  walked,  and  had  from  it  an 
excellent  view  of  the  whole  town  and 
harbour.  We  saw  numerous  public 
edifices,,  but  nothing  very  particulw  io 
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poidt  of  architectural  attractions.  The 
palace  of  the  Archduke  is  a  very  plain 
buildiiig,  and  so  are  the  others,  without 
any  claims  to  the  traveller's  attention. 
We  saw  also  several  churches,  English, 
Armenian,  Greek,  and  Lutheran ;  and 
there  is  also  a  very  magnificent  synagogue, 
and  a  '*  Jcam^  or  Turkish  mosque.  The 
public  library  is  very  insignificant,  and 
the  only  gallery  of  paintings  belongs  to  a 
Genoese  merchant.  I  need  not  mention, 
I  suppose,  that  Leghbrii  is  the  place  from 
whence  stmw  hats  and  bonnets  are  ex^ 
ported  to  our  country.  They  form  an 
important  part  of  the  labours  of  the 
peasantry,  about  thirty  thousand  persons 
being  employed  in  their  manufacture. 
Whilst  walking  through  one  of  the  streets, 
I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  every 
foot^pASsenger,  man,   woman,  and  child 
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bXL  suddenly  down  on  their  knees!  A 
gentleman  who  was  with  me,  said,  that  it 
was  in  compliment  to  the  '^hoH,"  which 
was  on  its  way  to  visit  some  sick  person. 
I  looked,  and  certainly  did  see  a  host; 
the  principal  performer  was  a  burly,  £Eit- 
looking,  apoplectic  fellow,  with  a  very 
red  face,  chaunting  something  in  a  most 
boisterous  manner,  while  others  followed, 
kicking  up  a  great  noise  ;  the  first  man 
was  a  host  in  himself,  and  really  the  whole 
turn-out  appeared  to  me  as  if  they  had 
been  to  a  good  feast,  and  had  partaken 
plentifully  of  the  '^ jolly  god,"  for  a  more 
jovial  looking  set  I  never  saw.  I  suppose 
there  were  some  twenty  fellows,  big  and 
little,  with  flags  fljring,  &c.;  they  put 
me  much  in  mind  of  a  procession  of 
natives  in  India  at  one  of  their  nonsensical 
festivals ;    these    men     call    themselves 
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Christians,  and  enact  such  mummeries! 
*^  Roman  Catholic,  very  proper  religion> 
sar/'  as  blacky  would  say ;  *'  plenty  pretty 
business  do,  and  too  much  drinky !  Very 
good!  Very  good!**  However,  none  of 
our  party  went  down  on  our  knees,  though 
custom  obliged  us  to  take  off  our  hats. 

At  the  hotel  where  we  lodged,  there 
are  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  in  which  are 
exhibited  for  sale  innumerable  articles  of 
sculpture  in  alabaster:  some  of  them 
most  chaste  and  exquisite ;  they  are  very 
cheap  and  well  worth  purchasing.  I  was 
unable  to  take  any  in  cQ^sequence  of  the 
diligence  journey  before  me,  and  the 
chances  of  their  being  broken,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  probabilities  of  duty  in 
France*  We  had  excellent  fare  at  the 
hotel;  they  gave  us  a  good  dinner  and 
good  wines ;  the  charges  were  exceedingly 
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moderate.  After  dinner  we  walked  down 
to  the  quay,  and  embarked.  On  the  way 
we  met  ^  gang  of  convicts,  queer-looking 
rascals.  With  their  crimes  in  large  letters 
on  their  backs ;  some  there  were  for 
uxoricide,  soma  for  hdndcide,  some  for 
fratrici€le,  and  some  for  ^infanticide y  and 
other  crimes.  They  weire  iii  red  tmiforms 
and  yellow  unmentioti^bles;  rathi&r  strange 
that  the  Livomians  should  select  our 
national  colour  for  their  convicts. 

We  started  from  Lisghom  that  same 
evening,  and  arrived  next  tnoming  at 
Genoa,  where  we  were  again  on  shore, 
but  for  a  very  short  time,  in  consequence 
of  which,  we  were  not  able  to  see  much  of 
this  noble  city.  However,  we  contrived  to 
get  a  peep  at  several  of  the  palaces  and 
churches,  some  of  them  splendid  buildings. 
We   walked   throu^    the   street  of  the 
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goldsmiths  —  a  famous  place,  the  shops 
full  of  all  sorts  of  elegant  jewellery, 
most  tempting  to  the  eye  ;  my  fingers 
quite  itched  at  my  purse  to  make  some 
purchases*  We  quitted  Genoa  about  two 
in  the  aftenioon,  and  the  next  day  anchored 
at  MarseUles,  We  were  instantly  boarded 
by  quarantine  authorities,  customs-house 
police,  and  gem  d^armes;  and  informed 
that  we  could  not  land  until  permission 
had  been  obtained  from  the  shore.  This 
was  anything  but  pleasant,  particularly 
as  we  were  anxious  to  push  on.  However, 
there  was  no  help  for  it;  so  I  amused 
myself,  ad  interim,  in  looking  at  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour,  the  fortifications, 
and  all  the  bustlings  busy  scene,  of  one  of 
the  principal  ports  of  Frahce-  There 
were  steamers  closely  moored,  amongst 
them   some   very   large   ones,   and  from 
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their  appearance^  belonging  to  the  naTV. 
They  looked  very  neat  and  clean,  and 
ginger-bread  like;  covered  with  gilding 
and  other  ornaments;  painted  inside  as 
green  as  a  cabbage-garden;  and  the 
brasswork  as  bright  as  rubbing,  oil  and 
chamois  leather,  could  render  them;  the 
masts  all  nicely  scraped,  and  the  rigging 
quite  correct ;  no  fault  to  find  with  them ; 
but  as  to  the  idea  of  a  certain  hair-brained 
individual,  of  noted  celebrity  in  the  pen 
and  ink  line,  making  such  boast  of  the 
steamers  of  the  French  Navy,  and  what 
he  could  do  with  them ;  it  is  preposterous ! 
They  are  nothing  to  be  compared  to  our 
magnificent  vessels  either  in  size,  power 
of  machinery,  aptitude  for  service,  or 
efficiency  of  equipment ;  and  then  the 
men !  Ah,  no !  he  may  be  a  bold,  dashing 
fellow,  and  I  admire  his  pluck;  but  his 
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attempting  to  compare  the  steam  power 
of  his  country  with  that  of  Old  England, 
it  is  downright  folly!  All  I  can  say  is, 
that  he  has  yet  one  lesson  to  learn,  ere 
his  education  as  a  naval  officer  is  com* 
pleted;  and  that  is,  that  the  English 
Navy  in  point  of  sailing  or  steam-vessels, 
is  second  to  none  in  the  world ;  and  I 
doubt  not,  but  that  when  the  gallant 
officer  I  allude  to,  has  had  a  little  more 
experience  in  his  profession,  he  will  be  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  admit  the  truth  of 
my  remark. 

But  let  us  go  on  shore.  After  a  deten- 
tion of  about  three  hours,  we  got  boat  and 
landed ;  leaving  all  our  traps  in  the  ship^ 
in  charge  of  the  Custom-house  people, 
who  requested  our  attendance  at  the 
Customs,  at  our  earliest  convenience. 
We  went  to  a  hotel,  where  we  took  rooms. 
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and  leaving  my  wife  there,  I  started  off  to 
the  Diligence  Office,  and  booked  for  two 
places  in  the  Rotonde  (the  others  being 
all  engaged,)  of  the  conveyance,  which 
was  to  start  that  evening  for  Lyons. 
After  this  was  done,  I  hurried  away  to  the 
Custom.  House,  to  have  my  baggage 
cleared ;  I  was  fortunate  enou^,'  throu^ 
the  medium  of  a  friend,  (whose  kindness 
I  shall  ever  remember)  to  pick  up  a  maiij 
who  proved  himself  very  useluL  By  hk 
exertions,  and  telling  the  principal  officer, 
that  I  wished  to  start  inunediately,  my 
baggage  was  passed  without  delay,  and  I 
was  free  to  be  off,  as  soon  as  I  liked ;  but 
this  I  did  not  do  at  once,  as  I  had  spai^ 
time,  before  me ;  so  I  resolved  to  wait  in 
the  office  to  see  how  matters  were  ccm- 
ducted  in  France,  and  I  was  much  pleased 
to  observe  that  they  were  carried  on  much 
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more  satds&ctorily  than  at  the  places  we 
had  previously  visited  ;  though  there  was 
the  same  putting  of  small  coin  into  the 
hands  of  the  understrappers^  land  the  same 
knavery  going  on  as  before.     I  observed 
one  or  two  cases,  which  I  cannot  help 
mehtioniilg,  as  a  warning  to  my  readers 
who  may  happen  to  be  similarly  circum- 
stanced.    There  was  one  gentleman,  who 
had  a  large  supply  of  Indian  cheroots  in 
his   portmanteau — of  themselves  nothing 
worth,  still  he  had  brought  them  for  his 
own  particular  use.     These  were  imme- 
diately seized,  and  a  heavy  duty  placed 
upon  them.     He  did  not  evidently  know 
how  to  manage  with  these  fellows,  other- 
wise he  might  have  saved  the  whole ;  but 
as  it  was,  rather  than  pay  the  duty,  he 
told  them  they  might  take  the  cheroots, 
and  welcome,  as  he  had  no  idea  of  giving 
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again,  treble  the  amount  of  what  he 
originally  purchased  them  for:  the 
cheroots  were  seized,  and  carried  away, 
and  the  individual  left  the  office,  grumb- 
ling like  a  regular  John  Bull.  There  was 
another  person  similarly  situated :  he  was 
all  politeness ;  he  took  out  several  bundles, 
extolled  the  virtues  of  the  tobacco,  and 
with  a  gentle  voice,  and  bland  smile, 
presented  some  to  one  person,  and  some 
to  another,  and  so  on;  what  were  the 
consequences  ?  he  saved  the  rset,  and 
walked  out  of  the  room  as  satisfied  as 
possible.  The  first  gentleman  said  some- 
thing about  lodging  a  complaint,  and  so 
forth ;  but  there  was  no  time  for  that,  so 
he  was  obliged  to  say  nothing  more  on 
the  subject.  Another  individual  had 
some  worsted  socks,  which  he  had  never 
worn ;     they    were     seized,    and     duty 
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charged ;  this  he  would  not  pay^  so  they 
were  forfeited  also ;  now  had  he  slipped 
something  into  the  box  before  the  man 
who  opened  it,  he  would  have  taken  the 
hint,  and  all  would  have  been  right ;  this 
was  the  case  with  me.  I  gave  my  man 
a  ieyf  francs,  and  he  handed  them  over  to 
one  of  the  inspectors  of  boxes ;  my  luggage 
was  passed  without  delay,  although  I 
had  things  in  my  boxes  which  might  have 
been  objected  to.  My  box  of  pictures 
-were,  however,  opened,  hut  nothing 
charged,  as  I  told  the  officer  that  they 
were  my  own,  (and  so  they  were)  copies 
from  originals.  I  found  the  French  much 
more  civil  and  polite  than  the  Nea^ 
politans. 

On  my  return  to  the  hotel,  I  had  my 
passport  finally  cleared;  and  after  washing 
and  dressing,  and  having  a  hearty  good 
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supper,  we  drove  down  to  the  place  from . 
whence  the  diligence  stated.  My  man 
spoke  to  the  condueteur  about  us.  I  gave 
the  fellow  a  couple  of  francs  to  secure  his 
attendance  and  respect,  paid  my  bill,  got 
my  ticket  from  the  coach  office,  saw  my 
luggage  all  safe,  and  we  took  oar  seats 
ip  this  extraordinary  conveyance.  .  It  is 
so  well  known,  that  I  will  not  deso^be  it; 
however,  I  may  as^  well  fmention,  that  i 
was  sorry  we  could  iiot  faavb  tecured  tiie 
coupcr  or^worpiaoes  \xtiikt%  interimft 
either  of  which  would  ha^e  beeK  more 
comfortable;  but^  as  we  were  determined 
on  moving  oh  that  night,  we  ma^  up  our 
minds  to  rough  it  out  \h\\  we  should 
arrive  at  Lyons.  The  cot^  is  byinrth^ 
best  seat  in  the  di^'gencei  as  the  traveller 
is  more  private,  and  has  a  gbod  view  of 
the  country.     As  for  the  RM'md^^  it  k 
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execrable !  I  had  heard  so  much  against- 
the  diligence  as  a  conveyance^  that  I  was 
prepared  to  see  something  very  poor  and 
rattle-trap^  but  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  that  the  one,  at  least,  in  which  we 
were,  was.  a  very  comfortable  carriage.  I 
am  sure,  I  have  been  in  worse  conveyances 
than  these ;  we  had  only  two  more  pas- 
sengers besides  ourselves  in  the  Rotonde^ 
$0  that  there  was  ample  room,  this  division 
of  the  carriage  being  licensed  to  carry  %\% 
people,  the  interieur  six,  and  the  coupe 
three — a  total  of  fifteen  inside,  and  three 
or  four  out,  which,  together  with  the  enor- 
mous pile  of  luggage  on  the  roof,  made 
the  whole  a  respectable  laden  vehicle.  The 
charges  are  very  moderate.  I  think,  if  I 
recollect  right,  our  fare  to  Lyons  was 
about  sixty-two  francs,  amounting,  in 
English  money  to  about  £2  5s.;  places 
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in  the  other  divisions  are^  of  course  higher, 
this  includes  luggage;  but  if  there  is  any 
great  quantity  of  that,  an  extra  charge  is 
made,  though  very  trifling.  We  have 
nothing  to  pay  coachman  or  guard ;  thank 
goodness,  there  was  no  such  taxation. 
The  horses  we  had  were  good  and  strong, 
and  we  had  every  prospect  of  getting  on 
comfortably  in  our  journey :  at  all  events, 
every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  a  successful 
termination,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 
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Start  ill  a  Diligence — Rate  of  going— Roads — Aix — 
Arrival  at  Avignon — A  Breakfast  there — Montela- 
mart  —Valence — Lyons. 

At  last  we  were  off— off  on  our  journey 
through  France — an  undertaking,  which, 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  the  depth  of 
winter,  after  a  lengthened  residence  in  a 
hot  climate,  and  perfect  strangers,  9,s  it 
were,  in  a  country,  through  which  we 
would  have  to  pass,  were,  to  my  appre- 
hensions,     anything     but '    cheering    in 
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prospect.  In  addition  to  this^  baviog 
under  my  care^  an  invalid,  exposed  to 
innumerable  inconvenienced,  which  a 
delicate  frame  would  be  unable,  (as  I 
feared)  to  bear,  gave  me  sufficient  cause 
for  anxiety.  However,  we  resolved  upon 
putting  a  bold  face  upon  the  matter; 
we  were  warmly  clothed,  and  had  a  safe, 
comfortable  conveyance ;  and  with  home 
before  us,  we  had  little,  or  nothing  to 
damp  our  feelings,  excepting  the  delight- 
ful anticipations  of  passing  several  nights 
on  the  road.  We  started  at  about  eight 
o'^clock  in  the  evening,  and  were  soon 
clear  of  the  town  and  its  suburbs.  The 
horses  took  us  at  a  respectable  pace, 
though  invariably  walking  up  the  slightest 
ascent;  it  may  therefore  be  imagined, 
that  oiu-  progress  aUogether,  was  not  very 
rapid ;  the  more  particularly,  as  the  roads 
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were  dreadfuUy  cut   up  from    the  wet; 
so  much  so,  that  at  different   places    it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  hon^es 
(sometimes  so  many  as  eight  and  ten)  were 
able  to  drag  their  heavy  burden  through 
the  mud,  which  was  at  times,  above  their 
fetlocks.     We  stopped   at  various  towns 
and  villages,  to  change  horses.     At  Aix, 
we  were  permitted  to  get  out  and  drink 
something  hot ;  however,  the  time  allowed 
was  so  short,   that  I  derived    but  little 
comfort     from    what     we     had,    taking 
nothing  with  us,  but  scalded  mouths  for 
our  money.     At  about  seven  o'clock  the^ 
next  morning,  we  reached  Avignon,  where 
the  coach  stopped  at  a  miserable  auberge, 
quite  a  disgrace  to  us  to  enter  such  a 
hole.     Being   ignorant  of  where  to  go 
for  better  quarters,  and  the  time  allowed 
being  but  half  an  hour,   we  could  not 
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help   ourselves,    and   walked   into  a  low 
room,   where  we  saw   tables  laid   for  a 
dejeuner.       In  a  short     time  after   oar 
arrival,  we   had  the   pleasure  of  seeing 
smoking  dishes    of  hot   sausages,    eggs, 
bread  and  coffee ;  each  man  had  a  small 
cup  placed    before    him,    containing  six 
lumps  of  sugar ;    that  was   the   quantum 
allowed,  and  we  had  as  much  liquid  as 
we  liked,  paying  for   the  same;    though 
water  was  gratis  for  those  who  preferred 
it,  as  also  sundry  decanters  full  of  some 
trash,  called  claret ;  the  '*  vin  ordinaire"  of 
Provence,  as  sour  as  vinegar;  but,  which 
an  old  Affghanistan  campaignee  with  us 
(who    had     been    one    of    the     Cabool 
prisoners)  declared  delicious!     The  sau- 
sages were  good,  what  composed  of,  1 
know  not ;  they  told  us  it  was  pork.     The 
coffee  excellent,  but  the  bread  bad;  we 
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managed  very    well,    and  paid  for   our 
— repast  eating,  drinking,  and  attendance^ 
three  francs  ahead — very  reasonable,  in- 
cluding *^qiielqv£  chose  pour  pauvre  garcouy' 
which  latter   we   put    into  a  little   box 
nailed  against  the  wall  for  that  purpose. 
I   found    there  was   a  splendid  hotel  at 
Avignon,  the   "Hotel    de    I'Europe/'   to 
which  we  did  not   go.     I  suppose    the 
wretched  place   we   were    taken  to  was 
connected  with  the  coachman  or  conducteur 
of  the   diligence.      Breakfast   over,    and 
bills  paid,  we   started   afresh,    and  had 
a    very    pleasant,     though    cold    drive, 
through   an   interesting   country;    inter- 
esting, notwithstanding  the  snow  covered 
the  surface  of  the  whole  upwards  of  two 
feet  deep ;  and  the  roads  were  in  a  most 
deplorable    state.      Provence    is  a    pic- 
turesque  district,    and    had    the   season 
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heen  snmme^^  I. doubt  not  but  that  die 
scenery  would  haye  been  bedtttifol^  and 
more  suited  to  our  taste  than  what  it 
was^  at  the  period  I  write  of.  We 
caught  frequent  glimpses  of  the  Hirer, 
which^  though  large^  is,  at  certain  times, 
not  nayigable  in  several  parts;  and  this 
was  one  reason  why  we  did  not  proceed 
by  water  to  Chalons^  and  from  thence  to 
Paris,  as  We  had  intended;  this  route 
some  of  our  friends  took;  the  consequences 
were,  that  the  steamer  in  whidi  they,  wete, 
grounded  very  often,  and  they  undervTbnt 
great  inconvenience  from  the  detention. 

In  due  course  of  time  we  arrived  at 
Montelemart,  where  we  stopped  to  dinner. 
Glad  were  we  to  get  out  and  stretch 
our  legs,  and  have  a  warm  at  the  fire. 
The  meal  was  served  at  the  table  dPhote; 
the  fare  was  good,  considering  all  ihtngs; 


and  M:.  Fiench  cookery  is  ah  art  said 
to  be  superior  to  that  of  our  English^  1 
Goidd,  c^  eoiiurfie^  ipay  nothipg;  agoinfit  iti 
but  iIimuaj6.con|S^S3#  I  woutd  Bouck  rathev 
have  sat  down  to  a  good  )b^f  «teak 
tj^n  tfee  fipr^^sy  QverdoTO  diajiei?^  ^hieh 
were  placed,  before  us.  Tliere  was  vin 
oipdinaire  again ;  but  I  preferred  a  bot  glass 
of  good  oogniae  acid  water^  mth  a  lump 
sugar  in  itr---&r  better  beverage  in  such 
cold  .weather^  with  a  night  journey  before 
me.  For  our  dinner  we  paid  2^  francs 
each^*with.a  fbw  :saus  for  attendance; 
this  was^  indeed^  reasonable;  and  really 
fur.  the  money,  we  had  sufficient  to Jiave 
satisfied  the  most  cr^Yiog  appetite*  The 
French  gave  execrable  s^ad^.nothiiig  but 
cpArse  lettuce  (they  mght  have/  been 
ttirnip  tpps  for  nught  I  k»9w)  floating 
in  raneid  oil,  for  sauc^.     I  h^d  to  p^y 
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for   my  hot  grog.     I  observed   that  if  1 
called  for  eau^de-mCy  there  was  no  charge; 
but  if  cogniac,  there  was  ;  excellent  it  was* 
too;   we  had  it  pure  and  unadulterated. 
It  was  quite  dark  before  we  again  started ; 
however,   a   good   dinner   and  hot  grog, 
with   the   windows   shut,   made   us  very 
comfortable    and    warm,    and    we    slept 
soundly,   not   awaking  until  we   reached 
Valence,  where  we  got  out  to  have  some 
excellent  coffee.     I  think  we  reached  that 
place  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
I    must  beg   the   reader's  permission  to 
state,  that   owing  to   the  diligence    not 
stopping    for    any    time    at    the    places 
through  which  we  passed,  we  were  unable 
to  see  anything.     I   therefore   trust  that 
I  may  be  pardoned,  the  want  of  interest 
in    this    portion   of   our  journey,  which 
may    serve    to   render   a    perusal    of  it 
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dull,  and  devoid  of  life ;  but,  as  I  saw 
nothing,  it  stands  to  reason  I  can  describe 
nothing ;  and  really  there  are  now  so 
many  accounts  of  the  whole  of  the  French 
country,  and  it  has  been  so  much  travelled 
over  by  our  countrymen  of  late  years, 
that  it  is  as  well  to  say  as  little  as 
possible  in  the  present  instance,  and  not 
burthen  these  pages  with  description^  of 
towns  and  villages,  with  which  we  are 
already  so  well  acquainted.  We  went 
on  all  nignt,  and  arrived  next  morning 
at  Lyons,  where  we  made  up  our  minds 
to  have  a  good  rest  for  that  day,  and 
to  see  something  of  a  city,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  France.  We  put  up  at 
a  very  good  hotel,  comfortable  and  quiet. 
We  had  good  rooms,  and  excellent  fare, 
at  very  moderate  charges.  I  think  they 
called  it  hotel  de  VAngleterre^   close   to 
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flle  diligeBCe  offltie.  We  twre  Itotk  "tib 
dreadfvdfy  bioiste'd  up^  l3xftt  we  iui3 
tiot  much*  indHtoation  to  go  out  sight- 
seeing; howeter,  after  a  kearty  htenk- 
fittt^  I  engagisd  the  sendees  at  an'intelligettt 
oM  'man,  ivbom  ^I  'fouiid  in  the  hotd 
yard,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and 'taking  Mbi  for  my  cicerone,  rtrblfeil 
ibMt  and  saw  ^U  thsrtwas  to  be  seen. 
We  went  on' to  liie  Quay  of  St.  Clair, 
on  the  banks  <if  the  Rhone ;  aiid  the 
old  man  pointed  me  otlt  some  very  fine 
buildings,  amongst  which,  the  principal 
is  the  hotel  de  Ville,  wBidb  he  tofd  me 
was  considered  the  finest  edfiSce  in  Europe, 
and  it  was,  certainly,  sometlmig'^superb. 
•We  then  went  ihrough  a  ftwr  square, 
diiled*H!ie  square  of  %(mis  le^Onmd,  or 
ISelleconr.  Lyotts  suffered  much  durh^ 
'  the  period  of  the  f  eirolutbn.   The  streets. 


fi^ares^     aii4    public     buildings^    were 
greatly  injured;    tibe  arsenal  Was  blown 
np^  the  churches  plundered,  wjiole  aveiitiei^ 
of  trees  cut  down,  statues  and  pain^gis 
destroyed,  the  inhabitants  but(iherdd  by 
th0yfimA9j,  and  their  property  made  awa;^ 
with:    in  fact,  the  reign  of  terror  here 
held  sway  in  a  most  frightful  nmnnari 
No   improvmeiits  were  made  until  the 
visit   of    tibe  Emperor    Napoleon,   who 
encourc^ed    the    re -building    of   iii<^ 
portions   of   1^   cit>y  which    had;  been 
destroyed;  .he  employed  all  his  energies 
in  improving  its  v^Ondition,  and  was  .the 
means  of  its  becoming  \that  it^now  k. 
Had  he  not  cwntenanced^he  undertaking, 
perhaps  Lyons  would  be  now  but  a  place  of 
secondary  cQptsideratio^,  instead  of  holding 
rank  amongst  the  finest  of  the  French 
cities. 
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After  booking  for  two  places  in  the 
interieur  of  the  diligence  to  start  early 
next  morning  for  Paris^  I  returned  home 
to  dinner,  and  an  early  bed.  This  being 
the  first  journey  of  the  sort  I  had  taken 
for  many  years,  the  reader  may  ima^e 
I  was  much  fatigued.  We  Indians  are 
not  accustomed  to  travel  in  coaches.  I 
have  here  to  give  a  little  advice  to  the 
inexperienced  in  selecting  places  for  the 
diligence.  Each  place  is  numbered,  one^ 
two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six ;  the  first 
four,  are  those  close  to  the  doors,  on  each 
side :  the  last  two,  five  and  six,  are  in 
the  middle.  The  seats  nearest  the  door 
are  the  best,  because  the  sides  afibrd  a 
sort  of  a  pillow,  or  resting  place  for  the 
head  and  shoulders :  whereas  the  middle 
seats  have  no  such  comforts;  a  piece 
of  board,  about  three    inches  wide,   and 
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a  foot  and  a  half  long,  is  suspended  by 
leather  straps  from  the  roof,  and  that  is 
the  only  support  for  those  who  are  unfor- 
tunate  enough  to  have  those  places.  I 
would  also  recommend  the  traveller  taking 
two  small  pillows,  (they  are  easily  carried) 
one  for  the  head  and  another  for  the  small 
of  the  back :  they  are  of  great  comfort ; 
some  also  carry  a  pillow  to  sit  on,  as  the 
cushions  are  as  hard  as  horse-hair  and  tight 
stuffing  can  make  them ;  sitting  on  which 
for  a  number  of  hours  is  anything  but 
pleasant. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  SUrt  for  Paris-^Our  F4k>w  Paaa^gem^-^Ute 
of  the  Roads — Roanne — Moalini»-r-F4tigue8  ef  .tbe 
journey — Neyers — Orleans — Rail-roads —  Arrival 
at  Paris — Start  for  Boulogne — Crossing  theChannel 
— Arrival  at  Folkestone. 

After  a  comfortable  nighf  s  rest,  we  par- 
took of  an  early  breakfast,  and  drove 
down  to  the  place  from  whence  the  dili- 
gence was  to  start.  It  was  a  very  cold, 
raw  morning ;  the  rain  poured  down  in 
torrents,  and  the  wind  played  the  deuce 
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amongst  the  chimney  tops;  one  came 
thundering  down  into  tW^idttSfet  where 
we  W6rfe.  Our  prdsptedts  for  the  day  werii 
not  Very  hright.  However,  ihis'tirbe  we 
had  supericM-  seats,  and  pletaty  df  tooiK 
I  gave  the  conducteiim  c6tiple  6f  francs, 
and  dtesired  him  to  kelipiny  lifggagedry, 
which  he  dfd,  and  was  Very  attentive  to 
.tis.  Our  conveyancef  wte  a  new  one  and 
in  every  respect,  imobjectionttble.  We 
had  two  Rrench  genttemdti  afnd  a  lady, 

besides  ourselves,  the  sixth  place  being 
unoccupied  for  the  first  part  of  the  jour- 
ney. Our  companions  were  very  agreea- 
ble; one  was  a  military  man,  a  veteran 
of  many  blood  jr  fields,  he  carried  his  ho- 
nours about  him,  not  only  in  ribbbns,  but 
a  gallant  scar  of  a  sabre  cut,  on  his  fore- 
head, which  he  told  me  he  had  received 
from     an    English  dragoon     dfiicer,     at 
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Waterloo.     A  more  gentlemanly  soldier- 
like old  fellow,  I  never  met  with,  and  it 
afforded  me  true  pleasure  to  hold  converse 
with  one,  who  had  fought  and  bled  under 
the  banners  of  the  Great  Napoleon.     How 
his  sharp  eye  flashed  fire,  when  he  made 
mention  of  the  Emperor !  I  told  him  that 
I  was  of  his  profession,  an  officer  in  the 
Company's     Service,     upon     which    the 
veteran  shook  me   most    warmly  b^  the 
hand,  asked   me  questions    innumerable^ 
regarding  the  late  doings  in  Ai^hanistan ; 
and  seemed  to  be  much  interested  in  all  I 
told  him.      With    pleasant  companions^ 
who    can  call  -travelling  in   a   diligence 
monotonous  ?  Time  flies  fast  in  agreeable 
conversation;  and  one  does  not  seem  to 
care  how  long  the    journey  is,  provided 
the  thoughts,  as  well  as  the  tongue,  are 
well    occupied :    thus  was  it  with  me.    I 
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listened  with  delight  to  the  description  of 
many  a  well-fought  fields  in  which  my 
fellow  traveller  had  been  engaged.  He 
told  me  of  the  disastrous  campaign  in 
Russia  ;  of  the  horrors  of  retreat;  he  dwelt 
at  length  on  the  campaign  into  Egypt, 
mentioning  the  glorious  prospects,  the 
Emperor  held  out  to  them,  of  the  splendid 
possessions  they  were  to  have  in  the  East ; 
of  the  dreadful  ravages  of  the  plague 
amongst  the  troops;  of  their  finally 
quitting  Egypt;  and  then  he  entered 
into  the  whole  of  the  concluding  part  of 
the  war,  finishing  with  the  battle  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Europe.  I  never  felt 
so  interested  in  a  subject  in  all  my  life. 
The  old  gentleman  was  indeed  a  most 
agreeable  compagnon  de  voyage,  as  I  told 
him,  adding  that  I  felt  much  delight  and 
pleasure,  to  say  nothing  of  the  honour  of 
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conyening  and  becomi%  'Mcqliaitit^  With 
such  a  distingUisAied  ^dSteer  s^  he  "UMi] 
ours  WBEs.  iniieed  a  pleadaiat  pattjr  in  the 
diligence. 

The  roads  were  dread^Eul:  we  had  eight, 
ten,  and  twelve  horses/ to  our  lumbering 
vehicle,  to  drag  it  through  the  mud.  I 
never  saw  anything  like  it;  sottietimes 
we  came  to  holes  into  which  the  wheels 
would  go,  and  reaBy  I.  often  thought  we 
should  have  been  upset;  however,  by  dint 
of  hard  work,  and  all  the  male  passengers 
getting  out  and  walking,  we  contrived  to 
move  on  at  almost  a  snail's  pace.  At 
Roanne  we  halted  awhile  in  the  ev^ng; 
the  stay  was  but  of  shoi^  diiration,  just 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  swallow  a  hasty 
dinner  and  some  hot  grog.  I  remarked 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  bread 
was  baked ;    I  mean  in  form  and  size  of 
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4iie  iMPfes^rHKRii^iiff -diem:  resmbliiigTlarge 
^bs,  and  otfaenr.  greserir  gigantic  ring^; 
It  is  very  inferior^  aoid^  aad  as  lieavy  as 
lead.  Our  dinner  wfEs.> tolerable,  aadfthe 
eharge,  2^  fraxaca  wkdi,  a,s  .before.  At 
iRoannewe  were  onrdie  banks  of  tbe  Loire, 
and  the  sccneiy  vwypretty  indeed.  We 
passed  through' S0¥eral  towns  and  villages, 
country  houses  asd  -eoEtensive  fysnas,  all 
very  interestu^  tons  strahgiers.  Occa- 
sionally we  came  upon  detachments  of  ea- 
Talry,  iitfantry,  oi^.gens  tTarmes,  inarching 
in  *^that  manner  so  peculiarly  French, 
laughing,  talking,  singing,  wilh' lightsome, 
gay,  c«re-fbrHiothingiimrts,  giving  us  a 
hearty  hon  jour  as  we  passed  itbem.  I 
forget  the  names  of  the^'towRS,  &c.  All  that 
we  saw,  however,  appeared  to  me  to  be 
clean  and  neat,  though  the  bad  weather 
was  much  against  the  one  or  the  other. 
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I  fancied  that  the  inhabitants  were  very 
poor^  at  leasts  those  I  saw  in  the  streets  and 
at  the  doors  and  windows  of  their  cottages, 
looked  so.  At  every  place  we  stopped  to 
change  horses,  our  voiture  was  surrounded 
by  crowds  of  poor  beggars,  men,  women, 
and  children,  vociferating  in  the  most  pite- 
ous tones  for  money ;  somehow,  they  found 
out  there  were  English  in  the  coach,  and 
attacked  us  in  broken  language,  ^^good 
Anglais,  give  some  money,  one,  two  sous, 
pauvre  garcon,  nothing  eat — vere  hup- 
gry — vere  cold';  pour  P amour  de  Dieu, 
donnez  quelque  chose,  les  bon  Anglais, 
and  so  forth ;  some  of  them  actually  pull- 
ling  hold  of  the  windows  to  open  them. 
At  Roanne,  whilst  we  stopped,  I  saw  an 
old  soldier  in  the  crowd.  He  was  not 
begging  poor  old  fellow !  but  stood  on 
one  side,  leaning  on  his  staff;  I  could  see 
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that  he  really  was  a  soldier,  by  the  very 
way  in  which  he  stood,  and  I  observed  to 
my  fellow-traveller, "  soldat  vraiment,  n'est 
ce  pas  ?"  He  answered,  that  he  appeared 
to  be  so ;  upon  which  I  pulled  down  the 
window,  and  called  out  to  him,  ^^  Holla 
soldat  r  Upon  which  the  old  man  sprang 
up  to  the  attention,  as  it  were,  and  came 
to  the  voiture,  *'  Vom  etes  soldat  f  asked 
I ;  *'  Qui  Monsieur,  je  le  suis,''  and  gave 
me  the  hand  salute  in  the  peculiar  French 
style.  ^^  Et  moi  aussi^  said  J,  ^^maisje  suis 
Anglais,  voila  quelque  chose  pour  la  gloire^ 
and  I  put  a  couple  of  francs  into  his  hands, 
which  made  the  old  codger  as.  happy  as 
possible.  I  presume  that  must  have  been 
the  first  instalment  of  pay  he  had 
touched  for  many  a  year  past.  The 
French  soldier  thanked  me  over  and  over 
again,   and  said,  ^^  Les  Anglais  sont  ton- 


was   not  j^^epar^  to  hear  paid  .to  oat 
national  chara^l^  (sq  ferablj  ^ett|)tified 
during  <9ir  cQAlinental  campaigpuigs)  bjr. 
<»ie  ^o  86^0^  to:  he  f)fib^  lOirer  claMes: 
hut  polite^^  is  /«  raU^g  trail  mmngst 
all  Frenchmen,  he  he  kung  or  ^^easaivt^ 
general  <^9^r  or  comiapn  soldici^-cgitohig 
as  if.  .$d  fr<^  ^  hi^mUe^  iMiiiddaAlr^ 
im^  wha  h»d;P^ll»P9  l»at(ed^tiie  daiiB» 
of  th|B  hattle  ^gain^t  our  owii^ddunt^ 
the    efmji&aokmt    ^mm,  'twy  tgrpfifyip^ 
The  French  officer  wia  sdtpleased^t^he 
also  gan^e  the  old  man  soAietl&^r>  tSBbg 
Imjfks  at  the  same  time^  who^aiid  whafcfaerini^ 
upon  which  he  stood  iieteety^ve  hiin  tlie 
salute/ shouldered  his  stoff/andmarished  off 
quite  delighted.  Soma  ottheaefb^ggara  are 
great   rogues,  ^and   I  w/inU  tffinon>miffid 
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travdlers  to  haTe  as  little  ds  possible  to 
toy  to  them.  I  say  tibis  from  experi-* 
Mce^  ^as  I  was  gri£fen  enough  to  allow 
myself  to  be  imposed  upon  on  more  acoa^ 
sdons  than  one  by  the  rascabu 
After  a  dreary  drire  thrbiugh  «apv4}^saapiil| 

country,  we  anrired  at  Moulins,  whe^e 
we  had;  a  very  comftNctoble  eup  of  eoffe^^ 
ihe  most  delicioiis  I  hdd  ever  tasted:  £w 
ilus  we  had  to  pay  om  frtme.  I  nevei 
recollect  ever  havi^  partaken  of  such 
e9teellent  no&ee ;  it  Vfas  at  two  o^dtook  in 
iSse  morain^,  uid'the  reader  tnay  eoGicd^ 
It^was  mo«t  aeee^flible;  fidWeter,  it  ^iA& 
S0'4«M^  hot,  and  the  ttMe  allo^f^  so 
ikioTt,  that  I  scalded  my  throat  W6§t 
dreatdfully  m  ^wallowmg  the  buiiikig 
•iquM;  yet  it  was  itoo  good  to  teaV€^ 
particularly  afterliating  been  o^gdd1» 
pay  for  it;  severd  relinquished  tkmr^mps 
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in  despair ;  the  conducteur  was  a  cunning 
fellow,  for  after  he  had  bundled  us  all  out 
of  the  room  into  the  coach,  I  saw  h'm 
quietly  sitting  down  at  the  tabla,  and 
drinking  up  the  cofiPee  we  had  left  in  our 
cups,  adding  thereto  a  good  nip  of  brandy 
by  way  of  a  finisher.  *  This  dish  of  coffee 
was  to  be  our  breakfisust  and  lunch;  fir 
we  were  not  to  stop  anywhere,  until  we 
reached  Neyers,  which  was  almost  a. day's 
journey  before  us.     ^ 

However,  we  managed  to  eke  out  the 
day  tolerably  well,  though  my  poor  sick 
wife  was  dreadiuUy  knocked  up  with  sitting 
s6  long.  As  two  of  our  fellow  passengers 
were  to  leave  us  at  Nevers,  I  decided  on 
taking  the  two  places  vacated  by  them, 
so  as  to  secure  the  /vi^hole  seat,  which 
would  form  a  sort  of  couch  for  her  to  lie 
down  upon ;  (the  diligence  being  upwards 
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of  five  feet  wide ;)  this  I  did  immediately 
we  arrived  at  Nevers,  paying  about  forty 
more  francs  for  the  two  seats  to   Paris. 
We  were  certainly  fatigued  on  our  reach- 
ing the  town,  and,  as  I  said,  I  thought  we 
should  never  get  there ;  the  progress  was 
so  slow,  and  the  weather  so  cold.     We 
dined  and  rested  awhile,  and  prepared  for 
another  start.      The  two  seats   secured, 
proved  of  the  greatest    service    to    my 
invalid,  as  she  passed  a  tolerable  night, 
being  enabled*  to  sleep  in  a  recumbent 
posture.     The  country  all  along  was  just 
as  bad  as  at  the  commencement.     I  never 
once  saw  a  good  bit  of  road  the  whole 
way.     Going  down  hill,  it  did  not  matter 
much,  for  the  horses   gallopped    in  fine 
style  ;  but  up-hill  it  was  dreadful.     I  saw 
men  engaged  mending  the  road  all  along ; 
each    parish    being    obliged    to    furnish 
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people  to  keep  than  in  repair  in  th^ 
vefpectivB  distrieU;  Imt -what  good  they 
did  I  could  not  see;  tl»  weather  w«8 
much  against  them,  certainl j. 

We  halted  the  next  momiag  at 
Orleans.  Truly  delighted  were  we  to 
see  that  our  slow  joomey.was  at  an  end 
for  a  time  I  After  a  hearty  break&ist  off 
everything  that  was  nice,  we  amused 
ourselves  by  looking  about  a  little,  till  it 
was  time  to  start  again.  Orleans  is  a 
very  laige  and  handsome  *town,^firom  the 
little  we  saw  of  it.  We  walked  iirto  tike 
principal  square,  and  saw  the  handsome 
statue  of  Joan  of  Arc ;  some  call  it  a 
clumsy  piece  of  woik ;  we  had  not  time 
to  form  such  an-  opinion,  having  i^qqii  it 
.from  the;  distance.  Hie  Cathedral  is  a 
beautiful  v»eraUe  'ptte,.and  woii^y  the 
traveller's  atteojbioi).    On  our  returns  we 
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took  bur  seats,  and  dr(yre  down  to  tl^ 
railway  station,  preparatory  for  starting 
to  Paris.  They  hare  a  strluige  Iray  of 
managing  at  tbese  railways.  The  passen- 
gers have  not  to  get  out  of  the  diligence ; 
but  instead,  the  body  of  the  carriage 
is  detached  from,  tibe  wheels  by  im- 
screwing,  and  raised  by  some  powerfiil 
machinery;  the  wheels  are  taken  away, 
and  then  the  carriage  is  again  lowered 
upon  a  truck  made  for  that  purpose. 
The  screws  are  tightened,  and  all  made 
fast;  and  thus  we  proceeded  in  perfect 
Safety;  the  carriage  of  the  down  train 
taking  on  the  wheels  we  had  left  behind, 
aifd  we  taking  those  they  had  .left  at 
Paris.  When  we  arrived,  the  same 
elevating  and  lowering  process  was  gone 
through,  and  we  were  taken  from  the 
terminus  to  the  office,  where  the  coach 
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stops.  This  was  the  first  time^  I  had 
ever  been  on  a  railroad;  and  truly  the 
rapidity  of  the  motion  pleased  me  greatly'; 
but  it  was  snail's  pace  compared  to  our 
railroads  in  England.  We  had  nothing 
to  pay  for  this  part  of  our  journey,  the 
Diligence  Company  contracting  with  the 
Railway  Company  for  the  conveyance  of 
their  carriages,  and  passengers,  and  goods, 
from  Orleans  and  Paris.  We  drove  to 
Meurices'  Hotel  in  the  Rtie  St.Honore, 
where  we  had  comfortable  rooms,  and  a 
good  dinner.  Our  stay  at  Paris  was  but 
for  one  day.  The  weather  was  so  bad, 
that  it  was  quite  useless  our  attempting 
to  see.  anything  of  the  city.  I  had  a 
peep,  however,  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Tuilleries,  and  the  beautiful  gardens  at- 
tached, and  saw  one  or  two  more  public 
buildings ;  looked  at  some  of  the  soldiery 
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whom  I  did  not  at  all  admire— dirty- 
looking  fellows,  overburdened  with  dress, 
and  much  smaller  in  stature  than  I 
expected  to  find  them.  I  saw  also  a 
picket  of  cavalry  riding  by;  they  were 
laughing  and  talking  in  the  ranks,  and 
making  such  a  noise.  I  never  saw  any- 
thing of  the  sort  amongst  our  troops 
and  yet  I  have  heard  say,  that  they  are 
very  strict  disciplinarians  in  the  French 
army.  The  sergeant  of  this  picket  was 
riding  by  them,  smoking  his  cigar,  and 
not  even  attempting  to  check  the  irre- 
gularities I  allude  to.  We  managed  to 
get  rid  of  some  money  by  shopping,  under 
the  noble  arcade;  the  only  promenade 
we  had;  for  it  rained  in  such  torrents, 
that  to  have  attempted  anything  beyond 
would    have     been     madness.     I   posted 
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off  to  the  diligence  ofiice  again^  and  booked 
for  two  places  in  the  inteiieur  for  Bou- 
logne, starting  the  next  morning  early; 
we  had  a  very  pleasant  drive  through  a 
better  country;  the  roada  were  in  tole- 
rable order,  and  not  sa  dread&iUy  hilly; 
on  the  way  we  drove  by  the  famous 
field  of  Cressy,  and  over  that  of  Agin- 
court:  both  were  covered  with  com 
springing  up  and  ploughed  ground.'  We 
passed  one  night  on  the  road,  and  reached 
Boulogne  at  about  half  past  three  o'clock 
the  next  day  heartily  sick  of  the  dili- 
gence, and  delighted  that  we  had  got 
to  the  end  of  our  travelling,  as  &r  as 
France  was  concerned.  After  dinner 
was  over,  we  embarked  in  a  steamer  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  crossing  the  channel 
landed  in  safety,  after  a  very  boisterous 
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paseage,  at    Folk^tone,  at  about  eleven 
o'dock  at  mght. 

Thus  had*  we  arrived  in  Old  England 
at  last,  exactly  one  month  longer  in 
coming  than  we  ought  to  have  been  ; 
happy,  indeed,  to  touch  the  ground  of 
our  own  dear  country.  Tears  of  joy 
were  shed  innumerable,  and  gratitude 
to  Almighty  God,  for  having  brought 
us  to  the  termination  of  our  travels, 
predominated  in  our  breasts.  I  never 
shall  forget  the  sensation  I  felt,  in  being 
once  more  in  England.  I  scarcely  be- 
lieved it  possible;  however,  there  was 
as  doubt  of  it  and  all  of  us  (for  we 
met  several  of  our  old  friends  at  Bou- 
logne who  had  crossed  with  us  gave 
three  hearty  cheers,  which  made  the 
harbour  and  buildings  round  about  ring 
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again.  We  proceeded  to  the  Pavilion 
Hotel,  where  we  put  up  for  the  night, 
and  started  for  London  the  next  morning 
by  an  early  train. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


CONCLUSION. 


And  now,  dear  reader,  whoever  you  may 
be,  friend  or  stranger,  permit  me  to  bid 
you  farewell.  My  journal  is  ended  with 
my  journey.  I  trust  the  perusal  of  it 
has  pleased  you,  and  that  all  I  have 
said  meets  with  your  approbation.  Faults 
there  are,  I  doubt  not ;  those  I  hope  you 
overlook.  This  is  the  first  thing  of  the 
sort  I  have  ever  attempted ;  if  it 
succeeds,   my   labour   will  be    amply   re- 
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warded ;  if  it  fails,  I  cannot  help  it ; 
though  I  shall  have  the  testimony  of  my 
own  conscience,  that  with  all  sincerity, 
good-will,  and  good  intention,  I  have 
done  my  best;  besides  being  able  to  console 
myself  with  the  knowledge  that  I  am 
not  the  only  individual  who  has  failed  in 
an  undertaking,  of  whatever  nature  it 
may  be. 

I  trust  a  steady  perusal  of  these  pages 
will  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  observed  in  the  outset — that  the  over- 
land route,,  (notwithstanding  the  draw- 
backs we  experienced)  taking  it  alto- 
gether, be  it  to  save  time,  or  to  save 
money;  to  see  sights,  or  to  gain  inform- 
ation; is,  in  every  respect,  preferable 
to  going  round  the  Cape.  I  will  admit, 
that  for  some  reasons,  the  long  sea  voyage 
Jias  its  advantages.     For  instance  :  parties 
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having  large  families  of  children,  a  good 
respectable  sailing  ship,  with  every  comfort 
about  them,  is  better  than  going  the 
overland  route ;  for  the  rapidity  of  motion, 
and  the  consequent  fatigue  would  be 
inconvenient  to  young  children  ;  the  same 
reason  holds  good  to  the  generality  of 
invalids,  to  whom  the  sea  air  would,  in 
most  cases,  prove  beneficial;  but  for 
persons  who  are  not  encumbered  with 
children,  or  who  are  in  tolerable  health, 
the  overland  is  the  best :  and  now  that 
the  enterprising  old  Padsha  of  Egypt 
is  about  to  establish  a  railroad  across 
the  desert,  (that  once  dreaded  and 
terrific  waste,  to  traverse  which,  even  in 
later  days,  was  considered  an  undertaking 
replete  with  danger,)  this  route  will 
become  doubly  advantageous ;  for  the 
time   taken  in  crossing  it  hereafter,  will 
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be  about  four  or  five  hours,  whereas^ 
it  took  upwards  of  twenty  in  going  the 
same  distance,  at  the  period  of  my  re- 
turning to  England.  What  opportunities 
has  the  young  cadet  of  trarellii^,  pre- 
vious to  his  commencing  his  military  or 
civil  career. in  India?  He  can  traverse 
the  continental  cities  of  France,  Belgiumt 
Germany,  and  Italy,  and  then  proceed  to 
Egypt.  He  will  thus  see  what  will 
afford  him  food  for  observation,  contem- 
plation and  conversation  for  many  a  day. 
He  will  visit  countries  famous  in  ancient 
as  well  as  modem  history.  He  will  see 
a  land,  of  which  he  has  heard  or  read 
in  Holy  Writ,  ever  since  his  youthful 
lips  were  able  to  lisp  his  native  language. 
He  will  realise  things  of  which  his  mind 
had  but  a  faint  idea,  and  he  will  land  on 
the    field    of   his    future    life,    with    an 
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improved  and  more  cultivated  mind,  and 
be  able  to  join  his  future  companions 
in  conversation,  touching  on  such  subjects, 
regarding  which,  had  he  not  travelled 
and  seen  something  of  the  world,  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  com- 
pletely ignorant.  I  recommend  all  young 
men  on  first  starting  to  go  out  to  India 
overland;  it  is  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  them,  and  they  save  good  two  months' 
time  in  doing  so. 

It  will  be  needless  for  me  to  say  more 
this  subject ;  the  advantages  derivable  are 
so  great  over  those  of  the  long  sea  voyage, 
that  those  of  the  one,  counterbalance 
the  other  most  undoubtedly,  carrying  with 
them  such  weight,  that  they  show  their 
superiority  in  a  manner  so  self-evident, 
that  any  argument  which  can  be  brought 
against   them    must   fall  to  the  ground ; 
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in  conclusion,  therefore,  I  now  take  my 
farewell,  trusting  that  every  one  who 
may  adopt  the  said  overland  route  here- 
after, will  concur  with  me  in  opinion, 
and  exclaim,  unhesitatingly,  ^^  Overlwd 
for  erer!** 


THE    END. 
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